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The trouble with tenure 


The trouble with tenure is tlinl it is theoretical knowledge rather than 
supposed to be about the protection with its discovery, flic value of the 


supposed to be about the protection with its discovery. The value of the 
of academic freedom hut it is mostly calm provided by tenure may have a 
about the protection of jobs. The stimulating effect on a philosopher 
two are not necessarily the same but a soporific effect on the political 


simple policy of the Association of 
University Teachers falls down. The 
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two are not necessarily the same 
thing. The danger today is that in 
tiic confusion of these two aspects of 
academic 1 enure hnth may suffer. 
The suggest ion that tenure can he 
‘'bought out", itt however great u 

K ersonal profit to present tenure 
alders, is hound to undermine (lie 
status of tenure as a protection of 
academic freedom, while the con- 
trary suggestion that tenure is an 
at most sacrosanct status, not to he 
affected by the present financial 
troubles of (lie universities, may 
undermine the ability of those 
, threatened with redundancy to pro- 
tect (heir jobs or at any rate secure 
the besl possible compensation. The 
practice of tenure is certainly a se- 
cret weapon in the inevitably’ convo- 
luted struggle between the Govern- 
ment, the University Grants Com- 
mittee. the universities, ami the 
Association of University Teachers 
to reduce the number of academic 
staff, but it is far from clear in which 
direction it is pointing. 

Tenure, of course, was invented to 

f rotect those with unpopular views 
rom being dismissed from their uni- 
versity posts us a consequence. It is 
j difficult to believe that such dismiss- 
| ats are a serious possibility in British 
universities today - or rather that 
tenure is art adequate defence 
against the normally more subtle 
forms of discrimination practised 
against those with unpopular, views. 
\ After nil, the record seems to show 


scientist or the engineer. 

Secondly, at a practical level, the 
combination (or. better still, the col- 
lision) of the almost universal posses- 
sion of tenure hv university teachers 
and a 15 per cent decline in universi- 
ty income will mean that, whatever 
happens about redundancies, virtual- 
ly no new permanent recruits will 
come into the academic profession, 
and that universities will be forced to 
resort more and more to temporary 

R osts or boughi-in teaching hours, 
lei liter result makes much contribu- 
tion nt all to stimulating academic 
creativity, which is presumably one 
of the main in leu lions of academic 
tenure. 

Then, of course, there is the very 
large question of whether traditional 
tenure is any longer appropriate for 


University Teachers falls down. The 
AUT takes the view that no tenured 
university teacher may be made re- 
dundant. and if he is he must sue for 
damages for breach of contract. 
These damages are confidently ex- 
pected to range up lo six-figure 
sums. So for the AUT the negotia- 
tion of a Cronibie-type compensation 
scheme for any university teachers 
who are made redundant is out of 
the question because it would under- 
mine the legal basis of the associa- 



tion's present position. 
In fact the AUT's pi 


tenure is any longer appropriate for 
a modern system of higher educa- 
tion. even one as modestly expanded 


tion, even one as modestly expanded 
as the British. The very fact that 


university teachers enjoy this extra- 
ordinary privilege while it is denied 
to teachers in polytechnics and col- 


leges underlines the arbitrariness of 
this practice. Why not discriminate 
between tenured and untenured by 
discipline, or age? Either would be 
os logical as our present practice. In 
any case it is absolutely clear that 
the democratic extension of higher 
education into continuing education 
and other Model-E-ish channels is 


that if a tenured university teacher a l fT'c nwspnt 

holds views that are sufficiently un- A 1 S present 

popular to established authority, par- COlirse is 3S at 
ticularly at a time of political stress, , . i-. . , . 

his possession of tenure is a feeble ICBSt BS likely tO 
protection. It can always be argued bust tenure as tO 
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protection. It can always be argued 
that he did not contain his views 
within the narrowly academic sphere 
I but allowed them to spill over into 

C ritical action of some kind. Simi- 
y, many teachers with -unpopular 
views find it difficult lo get jobs in 
the first place or, if they nave jobs, 
to secure promotion. Conformity and 
deference are as much features of a 


bust the bank 


hampered rattier than stimulated by 
university-style tenure. There is 
simply no way in which new needs. 
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university career as of any other and 
these unhappily human qualities can- 
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these unhappily human qualities can- 
not be wished away by legalistic con- . 
tracts. 

It is only fair lo add that Britain 
has a much better record of intellec- 
tual tolerance than most other coun- 
tries, but there have been enough 
incidents, the dismissal of Robin 
Blackburn, the unusual isolation of 
E. P. Thompson, even the failure of 
Colin MacCabc to be granted tenure, 
to suggest that constant vigilance is 
required even in Britain. Maintaining 
or reinforcing (enure, however, 
would be a small and even insignifi- 
cant contribution to such vigilance 
because in the really hard cases of 
political and intellectual discrimiun- 


wbich are inevitably tentative and possibly years of waiting, both i 
unconventional, can be satisfied if the individual morale of universit 
this must be done within the Iron teachers and the collective moral 


framework of a tenured teaching 
staff. So those who support such an 
extension of higher education in a 
populist direction must accept the 
uncomfortable consequences of their 
commitment, for tenure and other 
privileges at present enjoyed by uni- 
versity teachers. 

Nothing that has been said so far 
about tenure in its first role, as a 
protector of academic freedom and 
as a stimulator of intellectual creativ- 
ity and educational change, is neces- 
sarily relevant to tenure in its second 
rule, as a defence of the jobs of 
university teachers faced with the 
sack. II is this second aspect of ten- 
ure which is at the centre of the 


In fuel the AUT's present strategy 
Ivas four flaws. The first is that it has 

K ut all its eggs in one basket. What 
appens if the eventual court case 
decides that universities were frus- 
trated in (heir ability to keep their 
employment contracts by superior 
external forces (i.e. the Govern- 
ment's cuts in public expenditure), 
or that academic tenure was in- 
tended to protect the intellectual in- 
dependence of university teachers, 
not to provide them with a cast-iron 
form of job potection in a time of 
high national unemployment? Neith- 
er may be a likely outcome but 
either is possible. Rather more likely 
an outcome would be a judgment in 
law in favour of the AUT, but the 
award of disappointing damages. The 
law, after all, is often said to be 
what the judges had for breakfast. 

The second is that by its very 
nature the AUT strategy forbids a 
back-up position. No discreet talks 
with the DES about the likely scale 
of any compensation for redundancy, 
no tentative negotiations with the 
vice chancellors about a possible 
national redundancy scheme, can be 
allowed. The result could be thflt any 
university teachers who eventually 
lose their jobs may receive less com- 
pensation than they might have been 
able to obtain by these pragmatic 
means. The third "is that the present 
strategy, again necessarily, means 
that the agony must be drawn out. 
Court cases take a long lime to reach 
their ultimate conclusion and a heavy 
price will be paid for the months ana 
possibly years of waiting, both in 
the individual morale of university 
teachers and the collective morale 
and finances of the universities. 

The fourth, and most important, 
flaw is that it is a strategy that 
ignores, even flouts, public opinion, 
with more than three million out of 
work, and even their colleagues in 
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aepona on us noiuiy to stimulate academic deviants but of the forced 
new thinking and tresll practices redundancy of up to 10 per cent of 
within universities which, because of university teachers beenuse their uni- 
the existence of tenure, can afford To versifies can no longer afford to pay 
r ignore the dead hand of political their salaries. The first arid original 
i demands, or public opinion (or ccon- aspect of tenure is brought into the 
omlc relevance?). A century or more present debate partly as a supporting 
ago when the prospect seemed to be argument, partly as a bargaining 
that : the Church' might successfully ' counter. But neither use, con conceal 
demand that Darwinism be pros-'; the central fact that the argument is 
crlbed. nerhop? tenure played a valu-. about jobs, not about freedom. 

nhii> unit nmarpstivi*' ml* in thlc j* .. 


Well now . . . how shall I addrea 
you . . . erm . . . ladies and 

? ;entlemen . . . erm . . . colleagues, 
t’s very ura lifting to see so many of 


technics and colleges beginning 
to lose their jobs at an accelerating 
pace this winter, the possession 
of absolute tenure by university 
teachers can hardly be expected to 
be popular, nor the defence of this 
privilege a good pretext for rallying 
the public to the cause of the univer- 
sities. 

Yet this is the only sure way out 
of the crisis. The way to protect and 
expand jobs for university teachers is 
the difficult and painfuf process of 
rebuilding public confidence, In an 
expanding university system* Any- 
thing which makes- that process more 
difficult, such as an insensitive and 
legalistic defence of “property rights " 1 
like tenure. Is to be avoided at all 
costs. The case for avoiding such an 
unpopular strategy is further streng- 
thened by the obvious fact that even 
Us success might produce meagre re- 
sults while other more pragmatic in- 
dustrial relations strategies might 
produce belter results. Finally, of 


able unil progressive role in this re- .. Tbete is noihlu disrehutabie or ™ir™T C • et • • , twnuy ' ° 

sped. Bu! ills very difficult to be- distSul about \|s ‘jobs Si ^ of T al . P u rpose of 

lieve thut this remains so true today, careers, after all. are the girders that " aS v , 10 J* e remem ' 

Indeed, thote is » slccmg allbough - SSd thc Madem c ?£££! SSL" 1 ? re-remembered. However 

not overwhelming case for. believing together and it Is on this profession prowS J? be" 

(hat tenure has the opposite effect, that the whole academic enterorise k u, "“fuectuai in- 

First, at tin Intellectual level it en- - .built. Yet- tenure ? (Hke prance. It is^better than nothing. 

couraccs conservatism ■ because it nrnsneris. ipflphinft hm.re «...!! It Is. not something which should be 
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plexity.; 


concerned , with the application, of ; This is why. the prajenr-statk and Ihe bank. ' 


I 



you here for this planning meeting. 
It does begin to look as though we 


might need more than the usual 
mini-bus for November 18. Shall we 


get straight down to business? Item 
one on the agenda: Banners. 1 know 


Professor Hartebeeste has had some 
thoughts on this one. 


Yes. I think It pretty Important 
here that we go for something 
pithy. Tfils isn't Just a stylistic 
consideration; we must bear Id mind 
that we could effect a worthwhile 
saving by coining up with a phrase 


which might simply be painted over 
the old RECTIFY THE ANOMALY 
banners which are still stored In the 
Drama Barn. May I therefore 
propose: MAGGIE THATCHER - 
TENURE SNATCHER. 


Very attractive. Yes, Dr 
Grannidge? You have another 
suggestion? 


Well, It's a little long perhaps. bu 
I think U does convey the polnli 
LIFETIME SECURITY FOR ALL 
UNIVERSITY LECTURERS. 


Mmm. Yes. as you say it certainly 
. matures the. issue. But I wonder 


. . . captures the. issue. But I wow 
if . . , erm . ... it would elicit 
maximum support from the 
passerby. Just a slight doubt in my 
mind there. Yes, Dr Rugbmdcr? 


Very simply: UGC - UGH. 


Jolly good. That would certainly 

look splendid. But I wonder » ' 

: .inn . a ns a trine 


IOOK spicuuiu- * ,,w 

might not come across as a tm 
vulgar when chanted m unison- 


May I propose: HEY UGC - 
HOW MANY SACKINGS WILL 
THERE BE? 


Thank you, Professor Tre^ 
Certainly a nice sixties feel |o ™ai 
one - although perhaps -a .tone ^ 
open-ended. T)r Spandnl? Wn . 
the English department got for w 


I've just Jotted a couple doira 
which operate at rather more W T 


one levei: , filTEi 

PARKES BARKS HAVE NO 


Yes. Yes. A possibility^ 
Ventricle, can you help us ouif 


iwwondcftajij^^-p^ 
(?UT OF U REDONDANClES. 


Are we dealing with <**■** * 9,,, 
or f |s that a separate Item* 


Oh po. Let's have chants by fll1 

means. 


Ingenious, Spandril, if a mite 

Or: WE’VE HAD A SURFEIT OF 
SIR KEITH. 


Good. Obviously a tot of ^upjW 1 
for that one. Any more before « 
vote. Professor Dropsy r 


This Is roughly to the tune of. 
“Floral Dqnce”: be 

We’re as happy 
All together In the Avrj ffi(| 
Knowng that w yJ^GRAYE- 

AH-oT-u^from-a-WALi' 1 ^ ,. 


least as likely to bust tenure as bust 


Bnsllenl. I| • 
echoi rig down . 

stirring. Well, shall we » ec iure r ?i : 
Professors, reader^, sen) J 1 n ,jiy \ 

lecturers, untenur^sraff- orim. 

simply call you - Brothers.. ^ 


e 




Way cleared for national body 


tyjohn O'Leary 

Local authority leaders yesterday cleared the wRy 
far the establishment of a national body to take 
H [east temporary control of funds for 
polytechnics and colleges of higher education. 
Officers will meet Mr William Wnldegrave, 


proposals for the interim arrangements. Although 
the central secretariat will still be small at the 


uotkr-secretaiy for higher education, next week 
ia agree the final details. 


flic new body is likely to meet for the first 
tine early in the New Year, but both civil ser- 


ranls and local authority representatives have 
accepted that it is unlikely to be nble to influence 
the distribution of the Advanced Further Educa- 
tion Pool for 1982-3. 

A special meeting of the Council of Local 
Education Authorities yesterday, was recom- 
mended lo accept the interim arrangements in 
principle, leaving officers to settle details. The 
i«mal establishment of the “short term machin- 


outset, it is likely that the local authority side will 
provide two senior administrators to work with 
the one civil servant proposed by the DES. There 
would also be three or four extra support staff. 

The new body is likely to be based on "neutral 
territory" outside the DES but in central London. 
Staff would be seconded lo it at least until the 
fate of the permanent arrangements outlined in 
the Government's Green Paper was decided. 

The two sides have also agreed that there 
should be an advisory sub-structure to deal with 
academic questions, established initially on an ad 
hoc basis but making use of expertise available 
within the Councif for National Academic 
Awards and Her Majesty’s Inspectorate. 


Both sides have agreed to restrict discussions 
on the machinery us tnr as possible in the in- 


terests ol speed. But certain fundamental issues 
remain to be resolved, notably the full mem- 


SSRC fights 
postgraduate 
> sanctions 


bership of the main body. 

This is likely to be restricted to, local and 


central government representatives, despite deter 
mined claims from polytechnic directors, collect 


mined claims from polytechnic directors, college 
principals, the National Association of Tcuchers 
in Further and Higher Education and the Council 
for National Academic Awards. Only the 
CNAA's request is likely to be received sym- 
pathetically, the remainder possibly being offered 
seats on tne board of officials, which will meet 
regularly to make recommendations. 


tonal establishment of the “short term machin- 
ery" will be signalled in a letter signed jointly by 
fir IValdegrave and Mrs Nicky Harrison, cnair- 


Such an offer is unlikely to satisfy the organiza- 
tions concerned. Mr Neil Merrill, chairman of the 


college principals' group, the Standing Confer- 
ence. told a conference this week that the main 
body would never be as effective as it could be 
without the managers of the institutions. “It 
would be a grave mistake not to take the oppor- 
tunity to involve the institutions when there is a 
degree of goodwill around regarding the DES 
initiative,*' he said. Leader, page 32 


Mr waidegrnve and Mrs Nicky Hamson, chair- 
man of CLEA. 

Further meetings of officials have modified (he 
original Department of Education and Science 


in the Green Paper than that favoured by the 
DES, it has been accepted that only a limited 
number of institutions will be included at first. 
Regional machinery would be grafted on to the 
body when it was fully operational. 


Waldegrave under fire 
over UGC cuts policy 

by Ngaio Crequer worth, that it would be quite wr 

and David Jobbins to tr y V> direct the University Gri 
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and David Jobbins 

Tbe nrw team of ^ministers at the 
OeputDiem of Educntion faced cri- 
fiamin the Commons this week over 
ib uatment of the technological 
iweralies. 

MPtfrom the three main political 
Wits expressed anxiety about the 
if of Aston, Salford and Bradford. 
™ William Waldegrave, under 
WKriry with responsibility for high* 
|t education remained sympathetic 
unmoved. 

firet appearance At the Dis- 
P^fl Box, he admitted that the cuts 
ere having a real effect. “No-one 
Tjwd want to deny this, but when 
w resources applied to all public 
Programmes have to be limited, not 
« e n the most valuable cam be whol- 
ly protected," 

hifr?^ r ^ tr * e d to exploit the 
k 5 . h r l Waldegrave is serious- 
of step with other ministers. 
Kl ll0 n spokseman Mr Phillip 
dhSt hcad i_RP ,nted to the £2S0m rc- 
noauicy bill for academics and cat- 

itoih ! 1 u. . new minister to sny 


worth, that it would be quite wrong 
to try to direct the University Grants 
Committee. / 

Surrey University was meanwhile 
considering a plan this week to dose 
two departments, more than a dozen 
courses and reduce staff by 25. 

But senate has been petitioned bv 
30 professors of philospny, eight fel- 
lows of the Bntish Academy and 
about 60 other academics protesting 
about the proposal to close the phi- 
losphy department. 

The petition, which has been 
signed by Sir Peter Strawson, Wayn- 
flete professor of metaphysics at Ox- 


V r. .... 


by Paul FJnther 

Proposals to penalise universities 
with unacceptably low postgraduate 
completion rates are to be opposed 
by the Social Science Research 
Council. 

The SSRC’s postgraduate training 
board has conic out largely in favour 
of u report from the Advisory Board 
for the Research Councils on post- 
graduate education, but disagrees on 
sanctions on quotn awards to univer- 
sities. 

The report is the result of more 
than two years' work by a commit ice 
chaired by Sir Peter Swinncrton- 
Dyer. It recommends that both the 
SSRC and the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council should publish 
completion rates of postgraduates, 
and there should be sanctions against 
universities with “unncccptably low" 
rates. 

The council’s annual report pub- 
lished this week culls for substantial 
taught elements in certain training 


programmes with much less emphasis 
on orieimil inauirv. and all PhDs to 


on original inquiry, and all PhDs to 
include basic provision on research 
methods and techniques. 

This might lead to a new form of 
PhD, says the report, similar to 
the American model with between 
12 to 18 months of taught instruc- 
tion. followed by 18 months of re- 
search on one or two related topics. 

The training board also recom- 
mends a system of post-doctoral fel- 
lowships to allow students of high 
promise to do further research. 

Sir James Dunnett, chairman of 
the ABRC, said the council was tak- 
ing very seriously criticism about 
completion rates. "The report is a 


ford, Sir Karl Popper, and Sir Alfred 
Aver, formerly Wykeham professor 


Ayer, formerly Wykeham professor 
of logic Rnd visiting professor at Sur- Architecture student Roger Keey brews up after a testing night in a 
rey tor three years says that the surv j vfl i tent he designed and built for £10, The annual foray mto the , 

forest by first-years at Leicester Polytechnic provides their first 


balanced review of the subject, and 
we cannot afford to turn a blind eye 


univereUy! particularly ro oSe prom- (opportunity to undertake a project they have to live with, 
oting scientific studies. 

The academic planning group 
which has made the recommendation 


to low completion.*' 

The report Is to be discussed by 
the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council at the next meeting 
of its postgraduate training commit- 
tee on November 9. 


which has made the recommendation 
behead admits that the publication record of 

Clt r T 5ie department is "outstanding". It 
led on toe new^SdSStS 1 "'so recommends the closure of the 
whether he thnu^L o!” t0 Sn ^ department of home economics, a 
hi/ lhe Gov ' rnra ' n ' subject pioneered by Surrey. . 

And Mr nT r™., x At Salford senate is considering 

Keigliley £ok? M^wLd^cT recommendations from a planning 
Wr ™ y puS n Eroup to discontinue about 45 


Rise threatens Ex-minister’s new direction 

, by Charlotte Barry 

«, W 4M.L Former education minister Mr Gerry 


An unexpectedly sharp increase in Fowler is giving up his political 
the number of enrolments for full- career to become director of North 


Kfiav. rr'Bnun 

asked if he 


‘‘pUUstrae 
J™- calle 
"Sbc them. 


ke of Mr Waldeg- 
3 n for cultural 
ted if he opposed 
oposals” for Brad- 
on him lo aim to 


group to discontinue awui. ™ 

courses. .... c 

Dundee University’s declaration ot 


time courses in further and higher 1 
education last year is likely to con- 


East London Polytechnic. 
Mr Fowler, currently 


assistant 


firm ministers in their determination director at Preston Polytechnic, said 
to make savings on student awards, he would no longer be seeking re- 


Finai statistics for 1980-81 show an selection as Parliamentary Labour 


minister accepted there was a 
S®? over redundancies. “We will 


. . II ■ _ -f-r, rUIUI 31 HII 3 UW lui u. pi~.. — iciEkllVH L- V . 

acute finanaal stringency a step QverH|1 dec j ine 0 f 6 per cent in stu- candidate for The Wrekm in Shrop- 
whlcb has _t° be . tak 5 H. dent numbers but this is almost en- shire. 


B i J P B V t r , re , d unaandes, “We will 
■TtWf “when it comes." 

^hn Meddle, Con- 

MP for Hchfi. Li t* 


■Wfc Lichfield and Tani- 

Sutherland 
the Booker 
Prize, 12 


^ . m ^ j . lf1 UCllL mJUIUCI* uui Uii 3 19 muiwi!- 

academic staff can be tirely due to cuts in adult education 

dant. has beeo . strongly condemned » y ig cent drop i„ recr uit- 
by the. university's Association of ™ n , from 1 Abroad. 

University Teachers. Tlw position is reversed for full- 

Sir Kenneth Alexander, principal time courses, with the total of British 


of Stirling University, has emerged 8tu dents rising for the first time for being director of a poI; 
from a meeting with members of thei several years. Numbers rose by 3 per He added: “One is 
University Grants Committee quiet- ^nt, from 450,000 to 472,000. with the old difficulty 


He said: "Obviously it wns a very 
hard decision to abandon my par- 
liamentary ambitions after 20 years 
but one simply would not have time 
to do that adequately as well us 
being director of a polytechnic." 

He added: “One is always back 
with the old difficulty that Parlin- 



Oh tho U V ly confident that an improvement in 

■ JP® Booker Stirling’s position will emerge. 


Yi2rv ^ °bbi7i8 on 
Poly management 
styles, 8 


xvuper reviews 

^vans-Pritchard’s 

book, 15 


Stirling’s position will emerge.” 
Edinburgh . University 1 has 
announces cuts of £ 2 m by aext 
October, and a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion In intake to the arts faculty next 
session. . . , 

In what was claimed be a signi- 
ficant victory by the AUT. Aston 
University Council voted by, W to 13 
not to make any redundancies in tne 
academic yepr 1981-2. 

The textiles course at Bradford, 


Although the 2 per cent increase 
on advanced courses equates with 
the rise in spending on student 
awards allowed for in this vears Ex- 
penditure White Paper, the overall 

r *__ !_ iiI.aI.. fmrtrnto 


ment rewards its members so badly 
that one would be a fool lo take n 50 


that one would be a fool lo take n 50 
per cent cut in income." 

Mr Fowler represented The Wre- 
kin from 1966 to 1970 and 1974 to 


One of Mr Fowler's priorities will 
be lo wrestle with the public sector 
cash allocation which is expected to 
be ' announced in early December. 
Use of the more equitable unit cost 
system worked out by the Stephen 


rise is likely to frustrate future plans. 1979 . He was minister of state for Jones committee is likely to act 
The White Paper allocated a drop of education in 1969 to . 1970, 1974 and , against the interests of NElP, which 


£ 5 m this year and only a temporary 
increase for 1982-3. . . 


1976 for periods of eight, six nnd 


against 


four months respectively nnd 


The latest policy option designed briefly responsible for higher educa- 


with its expensive operation has long 
hecn at the top of the league of hign 


awards was greeted witn 
ment by student’ leaders. 


on mandatory 
with disappoint- 


Government officials are under- 


iy AFE pool 

:^ftiexplain ed , 


centre of the wool f !J? st00l ] t0 have revived plans for stu- 1970 to 1972 and pr 

emerged as a pooible Candida b based at their parents uojihI studies at the 

closure. It is Ikied with hnmes whenever possible. Only from 1972 to 1974. 
in a d scusslon document nomes r h«v»«P , 


courses' in a discussion document 
being circulated by the vice chancel 
lor , Irofessor John West m . « . exer- 
cise designed to plan for the 33 per 
cent out, in income fated the urn 
versity. 


homes whenever possible. Only 
where courses were not available at 
a local college, or the travelling was 
too difficult would study elsewhere 
be permitted. • ' ■■■ ■■ 

continued on page 3. 


tion. “A political, life of diminishing 
returns”,, as he has referred to jt in 
the past. He was also assistant direc- 
tor at Huddersfield Polytechnic from 
]970 to 1972 and professor of educa- 
tional studies at the Open University 


He will become director designate 
at NELP . on January 1 when the 

E at 1 director Dr George Brosan 
two terms' leave of absence 


prior to retirement. 


igher euwca- cost institutions. 

’diminishing He is facing NELP's divided nnd 
rred to jt in troubled history with equanimity, 
sistnnt direc- “There's clearly a difficulty again, 
technic from stemming from n multi-site operation 
;or ofeduca- in producing total unity of mind and 
n University purpose in so diverse an institution,'' 
.he said. 

lor designate Mr Fowler snys NELP's academic 
1 when the profile is close to his ideal, with wide 
orgo Brosan opportunities for mature and parl- 
of absence time students and courses by inde- 
pendent study. 
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i*oly staff take the 
strain of job cuts 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP,.,^ 


Students take Aston to court 

bv David Tnhhin<; . ... 


by Charlotte Barry 

Voluntary redundancies in 
polytechnics and colleges are lending 
to increased workloads and causing 
severe problems for the remaining 
academic staff. 

At Hatfield Polytechnic the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education is so 
concerned about overloading it has 
issued a questionnaire among lectur- 
ers to discover the extent of the 
problems. 

The Hatfield example may illus- 
trates the inevitable consequence of 
the 19 per cent cut in lecturers in 
advanced further education being 
sought by the Government. The De- 
partment of Education and Science 
wants the 27,800 advanced further 
education lecturers employed in 
January this year reduced from 5,800 
to 22,500 in 1983-84. 

Mr -Peter Dawson, general secret- 
ary of Natfhe said Ihis week: “Hat- 
field would appear to be a perfect 
example of the effects of indiscrimin- 
ate cuts in the system we have been 
fearing.” 

Over the summer at Hatfield 
Polytechnic there have been 2ft 
voluntary redundancies through the 
premature retirement compensation t 
scheme, A further 16 teaching posts r 
which fell vacant through natural i 


wastage will not be filled until 
January. 

i Among the early retirements, 16 
! were in the engineering faculty in- 
: volving a 20 per cent staff loss. In 
areas under severe pressure tempor- 
ary part-time lecturers have been 
appointed, with the reluctant agree- 
ment of the union. 

Although Natfhe insisted that the 

E os is were advertised, there were so 
iw applications in some engineering 
subjects that four of the lecturers 
who took PRC have been rehired on 
temporary contracts. 

M* Paul Turner, chairman of the 
Natfhe co-ordinating committtee. 
said: “We made it clear (hat we were 
very unhappy about the principle, 
but didn’t oppose this one because of 
the situation in the polytechnic.” 
Indications that 1,000 or more col- 
lege lecturers were leaving the ser- 
vice through voluntary redundancy 
over die past year cannot be sub- 
stantiated. Firm examples are at 
Middlesex Polytechnic where 72 lec- 
turers and 48 non-teaching staff have 
been shed this way, at North East 

I mtilnn I . «i ■ ■ I 


I by David Jobbins 
f Aston University faces legal action 
from two students who had accepted 
unconditional offers for courses 
which were closed only weeks before 
they were due to start. 

A county court summons alleging 
the university was in breach of con- 
tract was being taken out this week, 
the National Union of Students, 
said. 

The union is backing the students, 
Amanda O’Brien and Clare Casson, 
who have accepted places on other 
courses. 

"We are not prepared to have stu- 
dents pushed around like this,” said 
NUS president Mr David Aarono- 

vitrh "I Ompnt tVliC ..i 



m r Vi — 1,11 nfliuiiu" 

vitch. "I accept this action is not 
going to get the courses reinstated 
but it may make other universities 

I r .1 _ 


i . VT . , . *' nul ‘« 

London Polytechnic and at Hudders- 


....... Ibakiiiiig pUMlS as 

natural wnstngc over the summer. 

■ Local authority leaders have 
advised ministers that (he total plan- 
ned cut can be achieved only 
through compulsory redundancies. 


| _ """" ■ unii\.iouib9 

think again before they steamroller 
people into this kind of decision.” 
The action, which will be heard at 
Birmingham County Court, will test 
whether an unconditional offer for a 

E lacc on a specific course is a legally 
mding contract. Other vice chancel- 
lors will be watching the outcome 
closely. 

Both students say there were told 
the courses had been cancelled too 
late to make alternative plans. 

Amanda, 26, was offered a place 
to read human communications, and 








Fighting talk: NUS President David Aarohovitch discusses th» 

oCe n A, '° n UniVerSl ‘ V Wi,h Clare 


1,000 biotech graduates 
needed in next decade 


- -w.i.iiiMiiiwHHwiia, oiiu 

had already turned down a similar 
course at Warwick, obtained a flat 
and put her two-year-old daughter 
Kate into a local creche. 

“We were told this course was not 
going to run at the end of August,” 


she said. It was too late to leave and 
get somewhere else. Kate desperate- 
y needed stability after the family 
breakdown." 

Clare, 19, who had accepted a 
firm offer to read behavioural scien- 
ce. was abroad when the course was 
discontinued. “My father opted for 
combined honours on my behalf. 
When I returned I decided I did not 
want to do that." She is now reading 


human psychology. 

Eight students dropped om 
told that the human communicadoia 
and behavioural science courses ir« 
dropped. More than half the siu- 
dents holding firm offers opted for 
alternative courses. 

The students have applied for leal 
aid and the NUS has decided to 
finance the case if their applications 
are refused. 


by Science Correspondent _ . , 

Five thousand graduates and lechni- " post f raduaCe «>nver- 

ciuns will be required by Britain over S ™ °, r - 3 i * OUI i" ycar , 0011 rse 

the next ten yenrs if the country is ,V a !? 0re P r ra M> cal J vorlt nnd mclud- 
properly l0 expk.il Ihe “du S 7ria Xrf , S „" n<, ' T "* is b “> 

potential of Wotechricilogy - ihe ap- biotechtioloay” * ' “ for 

SlanSu°re. 8 ”' ° rg "" iSmS ,n Secietv working party 

» ;‘PP« 'o,^ ? ubl| S hM next ComXV 4r iV ° rSi ’ y Granls 

ISniSrtfe,^^ document 1 J -*■ 

Biotechnology and Education savs ^pds flnd com P* 
there will bea need for a Jurnoverof T™ 5 ,0 ' 

T.Q0Q graduate bio technologists over re P° r ^. su 88 es| 

Ihe next ten years and K? torn 

a " d «™nletbS, 

might be serious,” the reports sav< ™ eat . eCon . omic - < 

. general, undergraduate educa- in the ‘ 

hoi for bioiechnotogy should 

based on existing bioTocv and «. °P erai,0 . n the se< 
mlcal engineering couSs - *£ a 

greater cooperation being developed moil hXi t J 
between both sets of rilnnrrml!,. 2 101 ? broadly based 
This should be done fo !rS££5ta Scotland is rather bet 

sotting np , new biotechnology corses in Ihf ,n 'P°£! ar 
or expanding existing MSC- cmtiwc L j. d ? °* biot 

in biotechnology. education takes place 

‘There is a need to focus effort ' aun £ h of *fe Science 
and enhance cooperation between in ^ esearcb i Council’s 

dividual universnies? 0l pofytechnics' H eadcd b 

departments and indusin'". the h directorate 

port rays. -Three-yea? jjj£ 

Sponsors round on DES 

Kip DnP.I^.'ktv . i.. 


CBI demands MPs call for details on cuts 
b,gger JiSkatisi 

GQV fin Gnnh he Um I erMty l ore j * questions Sir Keith Jos 

aa J UII floT ahnm m 2 re ! nfDrma - Secretary of State for Education. 

DlanninP p^tit'a^ ff univereity funding ’ on Nowr 
planning »- ha, 


Committee rive “ureent attention” 
to ti e possibility or setting up 20 
new lecturer posts in biotechnology - 
IF necessary by selective allocation 
of funds and compensatory reduc- 
tions in resources to other subjects.*’ 
Tl»e report suggests that - the im- 
portance of biotechnology should be 
explained at schools but not taught 
as a separate subject. "For biotech- 
nology, m particular, a broad scien- 
tific and technological education is 
required. This should encompass 
some development of sound judg- 
ment on economic, commercial and 
social factors in the creation of new 
products and processes. The present 
operation of the secondary school 
system in England and Wales mili- 
tates against these objectives. The 
more broadly based curriculum in 
Scotland is rather better." 

in ^ ini P°« ant development 
in the fields of biotechnology and 
education takes place today with the 
launch of (he Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council’s biotechnology 
directorate. Headed by Dr Geoffrey 
Potter, the directorate will eventually 
have more than £2m a year to spend 
to promote research. ^ 


by! Patricia: Saiittnelli, 

•>•'.;! :/■; - ■ , ■ -y- 

■ tSSS? tprtddh tied 

^ Science if the unit is 

Ki l £4? e . ‘Hr* 

.This follows the latest of a series 
«L n 5? t i ns * between DES officials 
Sfjd The . sponsors - the ; Institute of 

A^H al t t h ' A tho 1 Tor National ■ 

Academic Awards, the University of 

AcMw^Cond,'- LOndQn Re * l “* 1 

unit were unlikely to be fofthcominB 
and that closure in March would be 
entirely the- responsibility qf The 
sponsors. . • • : • * 

Bur the sponsors said this was 
completely unsatisfactory, since ear- 
lier discussions, as welf as a tetter 
from Dr Rhodes Boyson had Implied 
that the future of TEAC would be . 
Aeen in a favourable light once 
arrangements, for national and re-- 


. gional cpordlnaiion became clear, , 

• J lhat . they w QU l^ 

If hesitation ■ ln : linking the cli^ ' 
unjt with the, depart- 
inffH n S SIOI J' ^ lley Rre now Swait- 
in ft R letter from the DES,' after 
which they may seek a meeting with 
he Secretary of State for Eduf ation 

fions ,EeralB theif P° s ‘d°n and Inten- 
The life of .TEAC, whjch was ori- 

; ejnallv set up Tor two years’ S as 
already, bepn extended twice. It came 

SSiTK ■ a ler ,h ? second 

tn,,n ng Nthonalfzntion lo fill 
f Crea . tBd l, y J hc loss of area 

training organrtations. • 

The sponsors believe they i h&vp 

ra^??hl et>t pati< j nce «nd y tha< to 
npi J- he ^"unltees life with 

reSSt fa vK «..unviable and would 
result in a , loss of credibility ' ' • ■ 

TEAC which y services 

lar hSS? S? denls on a re gu- 
lar basis vyith . 25 institutions ■ fine 

Jte «ie model for sma^ 
similar bodies now springing iiri • i n 
other regions. ^ H H P 


by John O'Leary 

The Confederation of British Indus- 
try is to seek; closer involvement in 
the planning bf higher education as a 
result of dissatisfaction with develop- 
ments on both sides of the binary 

Industrialists want more regular 
, a p d detailed discussions with the 
. University Grants Committee and 
representation on a national body to 
administer hinds to polytechnics and 
alleges. They have already told Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education, of their concern over the 
, proposed composition of a tempor- 
| ary body. r 

The CBI is also hoping to set up 
its own network of regional groups 
to foster contact between induslry 
and universities. Two regions have 
already made preliminary contact 
with universities and it is hoped that 
they will serve as pilot projects. 

G ^£ rai discussions were held with 
the UGC before the university cuts 
were decided but the CBI is anxious 
to put consultation on a more formal 
basis. The request will stop short of 
membership of the UGC but Mr 
Michael Bury, head of education and 
trainmg at the confederation, said: 

I *ne CBI will almost certainly be 
wanting to have amuch closer rela- 
tionship in future.” 

bp 'discusscd at ficxt j 
I smeehng of the CBI council, 
which will decide the confederation’s 
response to the Green Paper on . 
IJteiK for a national body. The coun- 
cil wfi! be recommended to favour | 
the Department of Education and * 
Science option of centralised control 
and to . press for representation on 
nny temporary body. ■ ' 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The Commons Select Committe on 
Education has asked the University 
Grants Committee for more informa- 
tion about how it made its cuts, 
particularly how It judged quality in 
the universities. 

It also wants to know what prog- 
ress has been made with the Govern- 
ment on redundancy payments for 
univereity staff, what happens If uni- 
versities exceed student target num- 
bers whether they will be compen- 
sated for inflation and, in the event 
of more cuts, whether the committee 
would stick to the same selectivity 
strategy. 1 

The UGC was meeting this week 
to form its replies but Dr Edward 

t 1 1 u'n l i! e cha 'rman. has already 
tom MPs he cannot answer questions 
about the financial spectrum pre- 
sented to the UOC by the Govern- 
ment in 1979, or say what its opinion 
then was of the options open. This 
constituted confidential advice to the 
Government. 


The select committee has asked 
for the information to be ready be- 
fore it questions Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education, ab- 
out university funding, on Novembw 

The committee has also released i 
copy of a letter sent to Mr Mat 
Carlisle, the former minister, inJift, 
in which it said it was alarmed 
concerned about what the UGCcJ 
vice chancellors had told them&it 
the effect of the cuts. 

The MPs found il “extraordmai)' 
that the Government had not fore- 
seen the effects of its policy, in itai 
some universities might be forced 
into bankruptcy, and were ''absolute- 
ly critical" that the Government 
should make more funds available. 

In reply, Mr Carlisle said he 
aware of the UGC’s view on li* 
number of redundancies required, 
and of the cost of compensation for 
lecturers and he was studying the 
vice chancellors’ legal opinion with 
his own legal advice. 


More students on breadline 


More and more further education 
students are bring on the breadline 
because of education cuts and the 
economic recession. Bradford Col- 
lege reports an increasing number of 
cases of acute poverty. 

Mr Roger Crowther, head of the 
colleges student services, said he 
if" 5 . 0 scents facing financial 
JSJ shl PJ? lth, P the f »rai fortnight of 

ET , fu The s . ltuatl0n «s far woree 
than the previous four years that I 

' Ha rt beef l ,n this c °ilege, ” he said. 

The effects of hardship were 
generalized anxiety, and depression 
il° corses without 

dntCrt b °? k H and poorly 

clothed students and those who 

obviously were not eating properly 0 

Worst hit were the growing num- 

° f students on intermediate 

feef nalH Wh n 0 „ f ? n,y ha 1, their tuiti °n 
tees paid, and a small amount to- 
wards books and equipment m 
Mr vrowther said student poverty 


had been made worse by higher of 
employment and the recession 
which cut parental support for mu 
students; by the cutback in 1“ 
amount of money available for to* 
authority grants; and by the for™' 
of grants to keep pace with inflation 

• Bradford College has restrwtur« 
some courses to allow students K 
study less than 21 boars a week, a® 
so be eligible for unemployment ^ 
nefit. College staff have also met jj* 
local authonty to try to help the 
or so students who this year slnJJ 
full-time courses but have been 
there is no money for their gr^ B ' 

Mr George Buckton, Sectary jj 
the Association of Student Couns* 
ing, said students were finding 
selves worse off as money 
tionary awards dried up and “r 
such as student lodgings rose, r 
connsellors could often do iwl# « 
about financial problems {Tcj} 


t . — — ■ KU v C | l}r aooui nnanciai progenia 

ig er numbers pose threat to awards 

continued fi-om front pui . , 

■ _. a i nd ^ ha r d been tion,/Sir Keith Joseph is believed 

ma i? savi,,g would be made tifi cation f ^ ° educat »onal jus- be attracted to a range of pr°P|* 

by the reduction in the maximum “YoS wm.lH h. f ■ including two year degrtfi 

'«s present level of £1535 young cS? i? ,S?V ? 0up of The UES Statistkal BudemJ - £ 

(f!825 in London) to £1180. Travel rents^ iVhpn ^k - 0 w W| i^ f ^ eir P a_ also shows a recovery ih the 
grants wouW also be cut. ML are hv ^H^f ° f „ l - heir a « e don of women taking up P&« 

_-A National Union of Students’ : nd Iarge liv,n S awa y higher education. T$e percc^; 


savin *. would be made 
! he "uhUH 


gmnts would aJso^cSr- " avei Hon op 

sn'nt- |sratl °n a| Union of Students’ : Karridd d ge Hv,ng awa ^ hi « h cr education. Vie jWjg 
sa,d h-'was unfortunate Senior rnn«* n > a , tt VJr . . . had declined with *he contract 
that the new min isipr« — i- _ ? ? r Conservative MPs believe t»nrh*r fraininfi mlleces but DQ' V ! 




cent in 1974. 
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Bleak forecast for colleges 

. i.l. /VT porv n.'ifirtnnl i> , * * 


by John 0‘Leary 


national body in its initial form TW , , ■ , 

Miallcr colleges raighl no, sun'ive in 


dose or merge wun larger instuu- would be handled bv remmalmn ' T »V 1 Mern « sa,d - Bui the h v Chnrkme R-irrv 

4.- 1 S.TSJS-5JS seirs-'isrsK: 

ihe colleges Learning Resources Committee through a co-ordinating . On a less optimistic note, Mr Mcr- further 22 per cent. 

Group mat he expected .. per cent committee planning course develop- riU , r predicted steadily worsening The new level of £120 fur u full 


Anger over 22% rise in 
Open University fees 


/ Ui,rrv , fees, plus an extra £600 for books. 

r W s '° r u 151 l? ro,c . s ! erupted at the travel and other expenses. Science 
Oj in L diversity this week following anil technology students with inure 
me Government announcement llmt than two compulsory summer schools 
undergraduate fees are to rise hy u would nay at least £1.860. 
r i,, cr — Pf r e f n! ; ...... „ The increase comes within weeks 


nans, ‘r r-v uicu association wun local au- W,,UI,,U lur signer eaucaiion m cir- creascu uv u total 

1986. They would be under the aegis thonties but would probably have Cums l a nces of continuing financial 1 the last two years, 

of a national body comprising civil corporate status on the model of the slr 'ngencv. Bv 1986, the ratio would 1 Thl ‘ ««* 

servants, local authority representa- inner London polytechnics. Local au- be ne ^ rer l- s -l than the present 10:1. 

nits, managers of institutions and a thorities would exert their influence The result i.« ... mu 

mull number of industna lists and thmnoh t lii^rraac^rl ranrarA.tinri^^ ^ FCSUts 1C CftTCCL WOUld he i\ 


niaiiagvie Z . wouia exeri tiieir mtlucnce The result lie feared wnul.l he -» V? m siaie lor education Mr W - 

number of mdustnal.sts and through increased representation on new w^e of sLdcni unre« si,^l lia '» Wridupv*. was immediately 

Hide unionists. governing bodies. to that in hc E 1960s Lar^r «'*'}*"'"** «ic Open Uni vcmtv 

Mergers and federations would cut The period between 1978 and 1981 classes would breed dSisfaJTKn S,udenl ?' Association and the uuf- 


Boverninp hndiec U1 »‘uucni unresi similar 

8 °TKe n h?' Ift-JD J lo that ln Uic late 1960s. Larger 

J” 8 ."?* 9 ?! cl "“« '™ uld breed dlssntisfaclPon 


.. — T." , ", .... [.wiuu uunttii j-,o UI1U l»i CaSSeS WQUld hrepfl riksof Sfnrfirtn •Mjw.inin.il OILU I lie uni- 
te nu" ber of institutions from the would come to be seen as a time of an d produce an unnretSIS S ver5,, y l ! sclf -. 

90 he expected to see under the missed opportu nity while the public of disturbance on campuses , A university spokesman said its 

! I T " — — — 1 degrees were becoming restricted 


CNAA praises 
Glasgow 

Glasgow College of Technology, sub- 
ject of a highly critical report from 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards 18 months ago, has been 
praised by the council's chief officer 
for its new "confidence and clarity of 
objectives.’’ 

ur Edwin Kerr headed a monitor- 
ing team checking on the college’s 
progress, and although it will be 
some time before the CNAA will 
publish its report on its findings, it is 
clear the team is pleased with the 
college’s efforts to implement a more 
democratic academic structure. 

Before the CNAA’s last visit, it 
was lobbied by staff alleging the col- 
lege was run in an authoritarian and 
undemocratic way. The council also 
received a statement of dissatisfac- 
tion from elected members of the 
alien's academic board. 

Neither staff nor the CNAA have 
u any point criticized the college's 
ja&uiic standards, and last year 
rmr new degree courses were estab- 
lished. 

Jut the council’s report said the 
director Dr Reginald Beale, 
Mil Interpreted the constitution as 
pacing on himself the omls for mak- 
iS°T decisions, and this had 
resulted in a marked tendency to 



inciast two years. Open Ltnivcrsitv and total about 

The latest rise, announced in ihe £7X10 for a degree spread over four 
House of Commons hy under secret- or five years. At some polytechnics 
i™ °iim c or duration Mr Wil- the cost would be as little as £5nn. 
tiaiu W aide grave . was immediately OU student president Ms Pam 
i ’ a - 1 ?- ° pcn . Un ‘ vcrwl y McNay said: "li is ironic that the 
Students Association and the um- OU which has pionpered distance 
versity itself. learning and demonstrated il is more 

A university spokesman said ns cost-effective than a conventional 
degrees were becoming restricted university must now charge its slu- 
only to those who could pay out of dents nt twice the Talc." 


_ _ r , ,p UMHI.IJI,; Hiun iiuw uiiiiKC SIU- 

f lfflp h^ln fl n v 10 ,aose could pay out of dents nt twice the Tale." 

IICIU liieir own pockets, us most of its She said that Ihe effects of last 

students do not receive grants. year’s fee increase of 47 per cent had 

4* A/TCjrr „ l hc students association said ihe resulted in a regional shift with fewer 

lOr IVIijU government s move discriminated students being drawn from ureas of 

The director of the Manpower Ser- ? gai ? St thc ^employed, those with high unemployment. “We're in dan- 

vices Commission claims this week P™. *•, on wor * t w without a gcr of hcconimg Hie Closed Univcr- 


She said that the effects of Inst 
year’s fee increase of 47 per cent had 
resulted in a regional shift with fewer 


— ......... — ... v ii.iuiuu in u iLgiiiimi Mini wiiti reiver 

government s move discriminated students being drawn from areas of 

nnuinrl thfl . I. ■. I. ... . . 


vices Commission claims this week u " .^" ll wlUK « r , wnnoui a ger oi becoming Hie Clt»sed Univcr- 

that further education’s response to £S_S n *fc r r!?r ? g010 ’-, 1 ?r flS a,s H ,he South-East, she said, 

its aims has so far been patchy, often ' orcia t J* 5 ® lo P r,ce llse ^ 01,1 Ms McNay added that the pattern 
indifferent and even hostile re „ , ,hc rwernge wage eurncr. of fees for pnrt-liine students was 

Mr Geoffrey Holland makes his (U „ f p ? udym ^ for atl 1 101,0 11 ^ clearly in a mess, and this streng- 
comments in a report based on a d ^ gr ,j C ,is i ? g sV x °£ seven years tlicncd the arguments for mandatory 
Coombe Lodge conference on Ihe now havc to find u *°liil of grants to be extended to all part-time 

response of the further educatioS course and summer school students, 

service to the MSC. It puts forward « ^ I , 

some ideas for improved compa.a ^OCial SClCHCe gl’OUp apprOVCCl 

lure r oMconomk n |md employment J?®"* lo create a prestigious associa- • to offer informed judgments on 
prospects which he believes Britain ,, - on or soc,a l s . c,ences l,uv e been policies affecting social sciences Im- 
ran only avoid bv pressing for iew In ? rc P°. rt , hcin £ and after tiieir implementation 


ion’s resDon^ C< to ' ocn ! university to go to. It wns also 
leen Datcfiv often forc * n 6 Hie OU lo price itself out of 
rench af ,he a wmgc wage earner. 


Social science group approved 


r JkJJSS LPtf“ ? g ' 00 ™ y pic ; p,ans «° create a prestigious associa- 

eco^onut and cmplqynieni t j on [or S0C ; ;1 | sc j ences | mve been 


• lo offer informed judgments 
policies affecting social sciences 



Training Initiative A , . . subject or collectively through lcc- 

s The Association of Learned turcs. working groups, and symposia. 

He argues that if the FE service is Societies m the Social Sciencics, the The report recommends a" two-tier 
to be committed to the developments title recommended in the report, structure with each member society 
which the MSC represents, some im- would have a prominent political nominating two members to u gov- 
portant areas must change, in par- role in defending and promoting eming council, from which a smaller 
ticular traditional courses, teaching social science research. executive would be elected.- The 

methods materials and settings. The report comes from an eight- chair would rotate between the 

“For the new clients dn nnt fii member working party headed by societies, 
easily into traditional academic ^ Edridge professor of It dues mu go into funding deluiK 

terms. We are no loneer talking soclok ’^ al G J as & ow University set but recommends a small levy on 


terms. We are no longer talkin 


une after a meeting in Lon- each society. 


about fitting people into a moulcT Ju . ne . a * le I a mcel ‘ n § ,n J- on ’ 

but of fitting the mould to the fr0m 

reauirements of the oeanle ” Mr m ™ c I * 18n ^ societies. 


UiHwrh#nihl n. three-year research project at » piwwi* ■■ me rc service v ro esraousn a newsletter embrac- 

llie Kin.. ex F£ UI,ve function of Loughborough University is to monl- throws itself into these new markets, ing all societies inside the association 
reliirtanni 0r ? te j WI . 8 rorresponding tor the effects of a sport and recrea- despite all the difficulties and frustra- • to provide evidence on matters 

lanCc tO deve on the. rntlnop.’c linn Bphamn nn urhlrh tha vnnnn nn. tinnE nn lha Uinv it iinll finrl Mini ilia iU. I I 


reliwan — T j 1 ° wrrespunQing tor uie euecis oi a spon ana reerea- 
.° develop the college’s tlon scheme on which the young un- 
^ ffl l?‘ rucU,re - employed train for a wide variety of 

npn. In ® * eam bas welcomed a activities Including basketball, tram- 
constltutinn Uih^h t««l, n_l ■ i l 


requirements of the people." Mr m ^ nao , sacie ''“- , 

Holland said The report suggests four main 

Holland said. laks for the new association: 

I predict that if the FE service • to establish a newsletter embrac- 
throws itself into these new markets, ing all societies inside the association 

nPCmtP nil fhp rilffi^nlliAe dnrl fv lirtra. J A vt..: J*—. — 


I1CW Pnnci i * WCIMJUICU U HCUYlIKefi UlCIUOing Da5KclDoB!| irBUl- new appjuaiIK» WU1 ^UUlUIdLC jurm- 

0ctoSr«- ■ 10n t00 ^ effect in pollning, and rock climbing. Above a er development elsewhere" says Mr 

the miL£^ lng the “^ege council, parachutist - one of the first group to Holland. 

siantisi ^l S .^ 0vern,n B b °dy» "sub- be (mined - lands on target at an. 

- — — reGt powers. airfield near Peterborough. 


tions on the way, it will find that the affecting the education, training, and 
rewards are considerable and that research of social scientists to nation- 
new approaches will stimulate forth- al bodies like the University Grants 
er dcveloomenl elsewhnre 1 * CftVS Mr Pnmmlflflp and Ihp Cnflol Criaupn 


Committee, and the Social' Science 
Research Council 


fetef research in balance 

^ Correspondent . iSffli Z‘A°L 

oiitcnnip • surrounds the likely although it is expected unanimous 
Euranpann 0 da y s , meetin g °f support will be achieved in the end. 
ReMnrrK 1 rrS?UJv adon * or Nuclear When its first stage is completed 
fore nf p,,™ ^N) at which the fo- around 1986-87, LEP will be used to 
search nuc ^ ear physics re- collide beams of electrons with 

qummi L l « ex J len y ears was beams of oppositely charged posit- 
? e dually resolved. rons and from the resulting nuclear 
QTflm BO-ahead for CERN’s debris scientists will seek evidence of 
project a 6 ,^ ctr ° n -positron (LEP) the activities of the quark which 
panicle A n ii:j tS ' mii T C,rc «niference have still to be directly observed by 
be dtil,ed below researchers. . .. . 

py be forther^JLJ 1 t-L.?- n u-S: . To make way for LEP within 


" • ’ X’ • V v.'v'.V V ■*' ■ -V' ■ J " \ -v .:. \ 


The recommendations and com- 
ments from individual societies lo be 
sent in before November 21 , will be 
discussed at a meeting of the 
Eldridge working party in Decem- 
ber. 

The association would fill a 
vacuum felt by many social scientists 
who see influential bodies like the 
Royn! Society and the British 
Academy as defending the interests 
of the natural sciences and the arts. 




gt ^1SS#SrS& CERN’T a ^present &S 
tore may ® e fu se several major machines at i 


To make way for LEP within 
BERN’S present £160m budget, 
^verrtl malor machines at its Geneva 


8 PPfoval to foe Droiec^ 6 1 - ™ U site are to be closed and after 1987 
Al « CERN meetino » ai -n„r several more advanced stages of LEP 
&• four countries reSiwd ro iiw are scheduled. These wilf allow sci- 

5 .commitments ^toriii? entists to c0,Iide be8ms at l ren ! er 
Sj* b expJSJd to undStafe cS! and cner ^ es ’ i n ‘ 

quark in huntfog^for X information ’about quarks. 

be the E; K y K rtid ® suspected to After that, in the 1990s, various 
Si noe the* un.il of matter, plans are being considered including 

.hare rivnh . . and Denmark one ambitious move to smash elec- 

^T!iS7 cW -' 1 !PP rov «l to .LEP, tron beams from LEP against proton 
agreed °oa Sweden have beams from CERN’s newly con- 

cip] e ' ine project only in prin- ’ verted Super Proton Synchrotron. 

As LEP to * n u ' This may reveal information about 

^N's e*u!u 00 . ‘^obstructed within still-unnamed particles which many 
Britain pudget - to which scientists now suspect form the build- 

m 1979-80 - Qn ly ing blocks of quarks themselves. 


How close to collapse are some hospitals? What are 
Norman Fowlert priorities? Does unemployment kill? 
What cancers happen where? What is Reagan doing to 
health? And how healthy are the Russians ? Can nurse- 
practitioners replace doctors? Who is reorganizing the 
re-organizers? Does the S.D.P. have a health policy? Are 
charities wasting money on body scanners? How would 
Enoch Powell run the health service now? Do doctors 
ignore research? Is malnutrition still a British problem? 
What is Ralph NaderS advice to patients? Whols winning 
the butter battle? What are the drug companies really 
doing in the third world . . . ? 


Start reading the answers this week in the 
first issue of The Times Health Supplement. 

Where else would you find them? 


S launches flVim appeal 

^ ?PPeal launches over the next ten years. 

• 1 Nifties S . for . £i .500,000 The appeal is to raise cash for an 

^ c °W0iuhSj lhe u^^fkity to help industrial liaison and development 
iThfi • ■ F centre, the , development of yoca- 

are eBch pS a .°d the.Northem tionally orientated courses, travel 
Idn^r. Iiln tb uunounce funds, visiting professorships and stu- 

- . -0. . dent accommodation. 
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dKS’^ eei1 P^cipal warns of bankruptcy 

The nrinriniiT r\( n _■ aUL^A KT* tS2?££&lFr "'° " y ton w-d^ve u,.vi* Ahcnta. I"®?™ ^ Winter 


M. ' ' w —‘ Vi 44AXA&A UIJiV J 

. . . LT‘! "'° ™ n a ™ y li Tj Vaid ' SraV r •“.?* Abcnteon. 

S ££" 5 : 5.2 &EHSSES 


Len,n the vvhrni^T 


is* ueurge McNicoI. who look im Vl- , f . .. , , . uiuuieii mm men 

the dosi or principal ai ihc beginning ic/nf rJuf'on W |? U d T be , p , er,n . n ' versit y j obs lost, 
of October, was atldressine a senate iv.ini L _ run 0 4 n ’i t' in , ld ' and t l cs P l| e academic, 
meeting discussing liow the cuts im- f or around 0 ?™ J® C ' a r cri,n,ei " Criticizing the 
posed by the ^University Grams and destructive*' 


of the Scottish universities, with n ^ ind j! ncy ‘- Dr 


cuts as “mindless 
the principnl said 



Aberdeen was still a priva e airnora-* no effort Sd he . • ■ a A K? of thc P«M financial 

tio., which could go bankrupt P ™ c ? ° £ r,S,S ’ Aberdeen's history department 

iHSS?: J^ 3 ftSsSs s^rfe 

^ SC “ rC " f ° r 5aVlnES - *" “ hi ^ *£■” minisUr 111 m” wjj! SS?" Und reh,h,, “ wi,h 



mmm 

rtess* 


ST'f - w. puJSHbd ,SL „js 


by Paul Mather 

The research life of the main social • ^ tn _ h .. them science students. wouWwh 

science disciplines in British universi- uOC13l SC1GMPP rPCPQrpIl fesso r Ravmond MkiT 1C fl f ' rs; Pr °; S r J ,ve a nuclear holocaust v 

ticsis now dangerously curtailed, the VIW1 ^UClItC I V&CdlCIl medkal soSnlJ i , L pr ° fesso /, of cent of those quesik 

chnirman of the Social Science Re- • -■ _ _ JJJrJ - ® 1 | oci °logy at Aberdeen Um- believe is inevitable by the 1 

search Council, Mr Michael Posner. SO 11 PP 7 PH 111 / fllTI/lin/v chSan^T^h^SI^i ^ member and -000. Support for the Campaign 

warns in us annual report published UV lUJllllIl? 2? r ™ a l a - ,he . sociology commit- Nuclear Disarmament is predict; 

today. 1 * J tee, to chair social affairs; Mr Nevil high (66 per cent) and 86 

Hie report reveals that the SSRC ben™ „ c . . . lew at Nu ? ield Col ‘ thought taat Possession of nuc 

received more applications for re- hf Cn research and training has years ago. It contains aonumt nf ord ' 8 new counc, l member, weapons made a nuclear attack ra 

er=nls lF.„ ever Sore. “! ,er cJ in Avoid year's work ™ »r Ph iTi„T' nt , and la, ? ; Profes - like ^ v or made no difference 

worth a total of almost £21 m Rm research, and the locus of decision studies* economir mnriaii; sor Philip Levy, professor of psychol- 

wrth less than £6m in the kitty the makl . n g has shifted towards council and local eovernmem HniT 8 ' C f nl ^ a 0gy a l t; ancaster University, chair- _ 

applications success rate dropped to ™ThT b ° ard " ro-comput!rs in schools^ J ^ committee > *o Welcome UlTlbrel 

25 per cent, the lowest for se vend • ! • re P ort discuswa new policies It also discuss™ - , clla, r education andhuman develop- / UillUlCl 

' 5 restructuring of the 15 suwSTcS 2l2!!S!? 


worth a total of almost £2 1 in. But °[ D ^* ear ^ h - a " dt 'he locus of decision 
wrth less than £6m in the kitty the ha!i sf, ' ftecl Awards council 

W £5 poll*. ■TlSSXiS'uf^ ■, wcieume umorei 

years. •raining research, and assessment restructuring of the IS ™ j r i . troversial Ineat * and Professor Brian Robson^ ^ umb rella organization for uni 

In all thc council received m ap- f?" 1 '; Ha 'P " cxl /ear (lie SSRC mittees into six problem oriP,,S t? f ff S?r ge °F apliy nl Marches- representing two million teacher? 
plications and made 364 awards dur- ^ ^ “ Sldc funJs for 20 nt?w committees The mnn.dr h, ^ nei,f ? ted ter University, chairman of the hu- Europe has been welcomed by 

mg 1980-81 to a total -aide of f‘“ den '. ^ards to he known as cob mo ™ than teKlm" ™ Ved ma, .‘ geography committee, to chair J vor Rtehard, the EEC coaunhth 

sc * cnc ® 5 scheme L . .... 


•. As * °f the present financial ^iSin.?' 11 Muimri^Lc f ^ 

crisis, Aberdeen s history department '‘Britain's Crisis - the p^ Cmre 00 
has organized a. senes of . seminars on the Left" at the I fw 

the history of universities, with spe- Economics on November is 1 
cial emphasis on problems of ember 26. 

academic freedom and relations with 

- eovernmems - Just the ticket 

An anonymous donor has nrortfri 
£300 for 60 tickets for unES 
nrt graduates and dismissed pail £ 
art lecturers to attend a fivo-day ^ 
ference on the ftiture or art educaS 
starting on November 7 at lmpoS 
College, London, ^ 

Nuclear strategy 

Fewer than one in five of Britain^ 
students believe the West's miHtaiv 
strategy will avert a nuclear wr 
according to a survey in Nmomt 

5/iirfe/Jt. Only 49 per cent, many of 

tee „hr.i • „ . Ihen ? sc,ence Students, would wish in 

fessor RSimnnrf t?M m,C affa i rs; Pro - 5“^ ,ve a nucl ® ar Holocaust wind, 
iJSE , yn ?°. nd filsley, professor of -*3.5 per cent of those quesiioacd 
verJ tv f ° gy al Aberdeen Uni- believe is inevitable by V S 

chlifman f oT7he°? nC - i member and m®!' Su CP orl for ,he Cimpaign^or 
L a ™ a J. 9* ,be . sociology commit- Nuclear Disarmament is predictably 

l£nSn^f r S0 ? fl affa,rs: Mr Nevil high (66 per cent) and 86 per cent 

lSrOxford re a a npL at Nuf , fie,d £ o1 - th ° Ufiht Possession ofVJ 
| Z*ZL . ord ’ 8 new council member, weapons made a nuclear attack more 

Sr tefl Veramant , and law; Profes: like 'y or made different 

sor fnilip Levy, professor of ncurhni. 



plications and made 364 awards dur- S i° SCI “ s,dc funds ft,r new committees The councif^ tCr Lfniversit y i chairman of the hu- ® uro Pe has been welcomed by 
in* 1980-81 to a total -aide of awards to he known as col- mo™ than . teKlm" ™ Ved ma ” geography committee, to chair J vor Richard, the EEC commissi 

£^24m. The squeeze ot - fonds !^ r ^ Ve awards in social sciences the sche.ne L nS!f^ SS '°, nS - on ^'ronment and planning. Tor training. 

s h 0 Wby tHs ract,lhat in l97&^79 the following the: scheme run exercise. P • consultative Professor James Durbin, professor The European Trade Union ( 

mEft* 1 ?** was 33,5 P er “n 1 and in n ^ “J 1 ® Engineering Re- The first sten townrd^ i plo tatls{ cs at ?, he London School of for Education brings lop 

when the SSRC announced the six 


~ aqucwic on ■ tunas is ipab« o-i 7 sciences 

shown by tha fact -that ih. L91&-79 the c r° llow,n | Jhe: scheme run 

success rate was 33.5 per cent and in ? y u Scence and Engineering Re- 
1979-80 it was 32 per cent warch Council these will allow s tS- 

Mr Posner writes in his intraduc- ™2vl spend som , e rc search time wnen the SSRC announrcH "ST ' Tit «na metnods com- “ w, '" 4i ««*:ner organizations, id 

i 1 ®” JS 1 * 81 financial pressures have rA9R°J!lS!S y °- r „ ? cnl flu *horitv. tried and trusted men who wiltVaiJ E? 1 ?/. ,^ ch Wl!1 deaI with comput- If? e . the National Associalkr 

causal an acute strain oh the SSRC, *h£ A t 5 S awards vvill be most applic- the committees. Thev inrlnlii C 5, a r ’ ? a,,,t . 1 / s ’. and social science re- Teachers in Further and H 

leading to harsh choices among ccono . ni * cs ' fnanagement, in- council members a Lrmer^ ^ search methods. Consultation on the Education. “For the first time m 

Priories. He notes Britoin already SfL , re J l a, ' ons ’ Psychology, and member, and ^hr« suEt mS "n committees ends on November now have ° de body with whw 

spends iess per head on social scf- had fi h" studenls * The schtlne has tee chairmen J ?hin ■ . ^ Conduc! im *t***>” «W Mr RW 

ence than France and Germany. S? d n lt£ postponed until the 1982- They are: Professor 9 irtn PU «, ? Officials from the three civil ser- 
, A threshold has been crossed in ademic year because oF cuts. land, professor of ecnnnmJ c 1 ™ HQ Ions and the Association of ^l. nn <* 

“New °^ip- lhe S 8 ^’" hc Writes - crS„ B rc JSnh SbOWS :the SSRC ia - aC Glasgow MleS! * SlSSl sSff 6 ' Technical Manageria Change Of SCOW 

New _ policies- -have been im- SESft* emphasis on new research memberf to rHEaSSl.. 1 J5 una! P 


tne first' sinn , a — -y— me j-*jnaon actiool of .* v *- “.uuiaiwn Druigs ioge 

piemen ting it was P taken veVi™ ^H? m,CS ’ wil1 chair a new re- J“ l,0, } s affiliated to the three Into 
when the SSRC announced the Id? mhree* wh?rh rCe? ii and , met hods com- [J® nal ^acher organlzalions, Inc 
tned and trusted men who will rhl;5 Ed^?/. 7?? ch wlH deal Wlt h comput- L the National Association 

the committees? TtatabS.'Sl IT*™ .tmd HI, 


spends less per head on social scf- had h studenls * The scheme has tee chairmen. J commit- Ul. conduct business,” said Mr Rk 

ence than France and Germany. S? d n l»j b postponed until (he 1982- They are: Professor CirW,, r h . u ? Officials from the three civil ser- 

<5 fc »£■ he ^ L“" d 6iMg™' J un”™™J oni i c «?fd5 Change of seem 

=7^ ,he mating: ,he bai - M ss* ^ nr* 

flnan T fin L TT - April 1983. y announced this week by the De 

VFJJCU lctll 1 Jriinnc Cppl/ CnnioKnie. • ment of Education and Science. 

for jobless hitUr Seek r? c ! a “ sts lssue cuts challenge 

JVRFlvaa UClp lor Youth ° y David Jobbins liberal system " ® cause of financial difficulties. 
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Unions seek 
help for youth 


I by David Jobbins 

wa|# .ML M m W » ■ ■ ■ ■ || ,,u "“*»* »■ oyaiQin, 

m ffitosi mss is 


encou ragc un - 7-^™ — 8- 
.i? a . y,n L 8 for ,ae ni5elves. **W 

SE»* lhe . re vvou,d be no discri 
mmation against those win. 


^ ucation, a nd a s^emthnf ■ Wghcr ?P urees - Tl *“ a now lead U 
responsive to social nppd« at k S mo Ji 6 R °y a * Society of Arts Teachers’ 
present accretiM^f cenfr^ Stare Md ta D ^ ma for Educatior 

£"p^|5’ wm 

• Engineering boc 

21. oDeakers will w 1 
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. possible sponsorship of sliidcnls Un 
r° 0 ^n i 'u < !i i ve, E '|? y nal ,,etWork! of 
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■ .Nffie and ifru NUT stress that a 
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S? jf^S.’SS Russia studied 

interviews carried out°by*h c ? "£ th ° ro ^ h for on 

of the prospectus nnlvi A nk»it. ■ r Students interviewed eh«» j on Soviet education in the iv» 
^.nation officer W^SS^Bi &J3 E*!a HSP 


of the on Soviet education in the I960 

formation o fRccr Mr SS y'!}’ slderable enthusi^m h £ d be held at London Unive. 
dlcten. iccr . Mr .Geoffrey Mid- courses, and many ^ve ^ hooi of Salvonic and East 

These were carried out after ih* to J ntendJ ng student P lpS pean St V dies next July ’ 

students’- union a n d s Sd C nirL he Fourth year mathem«tl™ ^ s,um * which }s beln ? *R 
«ntativcstfn thc. boards of C E.^f p L e T studen ‘ John Deane „i a J5 S .. d ! s f? e t!ie Volkswagenwerk .Foundj 


should g bfh^!r % °W- Ted,: a too: that d,et6n * ■ mT KM0 ^ Mid- for .their; School of Salv^c and East 
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Natural science 
loses out on cash 


i >-*• 


OU fails to come up with courses 


by Robin McKie 

Science Correspondent 

Research grants awarded by the 
Naiural Environment Research 
Council dropped by more than 
I 7 S 0 OOO last year - a reduction ot 
di* 20 per cent on the previous 

^Tbese figures are revenled in the 
NERC's annual report, published 
ilaj week, which states that the 
m a\ received 340 grant applica- 
Kons in 1980 seeking a total of 
lg 588,000. Of these 166 were 
ananied. involving a commitment of 
BI94000 - which compares with a 
commitment of £3,995, *0 in 1979- 
80. 

However, the NERC report argues 
that the two totals are not compara- 
ble. “The figures for last year were 
enhanced by large quinquennial ap- 
plications for lhe funding of continuing 
research in geochronology and iso- 
tope geology and the replacement of 
obsolete mass-spectrometers and X- 
ray fluorescent analysers," the report 
adds. 

Nevertheless, the economic ftiture 
for the council is not going to be 
easy, the NERC’s chairman. Sir Her- 
mann Bondi, warns in his introduc- 
tion to the report, although in gener- 
al he predicts an optimistic future for 
its activities. "No doubt we have our 
current economic difficulties; no 
doubt (here are great worries about 
the immediate future; but at every 
moment we should view the prospect 
in (he light of the fact that the cen- 
tral importance of our sciences is 
peal and growing and will in- 
creasingly be recognized as such." 

The report also reveals that in 
1979-80, Hie council carried out a 


comprehensive review of its ad- 
vnneed course studentships. As a re- 
sult, the NERC decided to modify 
the present system and its interaction 
with the council's research stu- 
dentships. 

, “It was decided, that when asses- 
sing the period of tenure for research 
studentships for applicants who had 
already undertaken a period of post- 
graduate training, the rule that per- 
mits a candidate to ‘convert' without 
penalty from the field in which he or 
she initially graduated should he ap- 
plied with a greater degree of lati- 
tude than in the past. It was also 
decided that the duration of a re- 
search studentship should not be re- 
duced in respect of previous post- 
graduate training undertaken at pri- 
vate expense”. 

The council also decided last year 
to abolish its appeals procedure for 
advanced courses in the life sciences 
but to retain it for courses in the 


- rtotte Barry agreed Unit thc faculty was behind in 

Ihree undergraduate courses due to its course product inn. He said that 
be introduced by thc Open Univer- science and technology staff hud dif- 
sity m 19S3 have been delayed for a fictilty in producing courses as quick- 


year. 

News of the postponement has 
angered the OU Students’ Associa- 
tion which says it will cause serious 
problems for undergraduates intend- 
ing to take one or more of these 
courses to complete their degree. 

Two of the delayed courses, 
“Understanding complex decisions" 
and ’’Electronics signals processing" 
are in thc technology faculty. The 
third, the remake of “Earth's physic- 
al resources" is in the science 
faculty. 

Mr Andrew Spackman, the OU’s 
assistant secretary for technology , 


ly as their colleagues in arts and 
social sciences because of thc com- 
plexity of the subject, and the luck 
of manpower. 

“They don't have complicated 
home experiment kits and summer 
schools." he explained. “We are 
trying to do a task for which we 
haven’t the manpower, as the science 
and technology faculties have not 
been allocated the number of stuR 
they know are needed to complete 
the full range of courses." 

Originally it was hoped that the 
OU would achieve its quota of 
undergraduate courses by 1984, hut 


physical sciences. 
New posteradu 


New postgraduate awards were 
one less than the last year - 299 
compared with 300. There were 197 
advanced course studentships - the 
same as last year. 

And a review of former award 
holders by the NERC traced 272 
research students. Of these 227 were 
in employment, 31 were still com- 
pleting their theses and 14 were un- 
employed. “Of those who have en- 
tered employment. 48 per cent were 
employed at academic institutions, 
14 per cent in research institutes and 
the public sector, 27 per cent in 
industry and commerce and the bal- 
ance mainly in school teaching or 
undertaking further postgraduate 
training." 


Scots institute campaigns 
to revitalize adult provision 



this will now be impossible in spite 
of the fact that arts, social sciences, 
educational sludies and maths have 
all met or achieved their share of the 
total. 

Ms Pam McNay, OUSA presi- 
dent. said: “This will ere me serious 
problems for students who wanted to 
include these courses in a coherent 
degree plan, particularly those near- 
ing the end of their studies. 

“Although I appreciate that un- 
forsecn problems can arise, thc uni- 
versity does have 1 1 years* experience 
of course production and this sort of 
thins should not still be happening. 
Students haw to meet their cut-off 
'kites or pay lhe penalty, so maybe 
we should he harder on course teams 
who fail to meet theirs." 


Part-timers’ 
status claim 
shelved 

by David Jobbins 

A demand for associate lecturer sta- 
tus fur staff leaching part-time in 
more than one college has been 
shelved, at least for this year. 

The claim would have given part- 
timers working for a total of 13 
hours or more in more than one 
institution the greater security of ten- 
ure and other fringe benefits won 
by staff under hist October's national 
agreement. 

But after failure to agree a com- 
promise with the employers’ side, 
union leaders accepted that the issue 
should be referred to the working 
party examining thc whole further 
education pay structure. 

Management officials have already 


ty Olga Wojtas, 

Scoiiish Correspondent 
The Scottish Institute of Adult 
Education has called for new legisla- 
tion clarifying the type and extent of 
provision to oe made by central and 

government for adult educa- 
tion. 

The institute has just launched a 
™Jor campaign to increase public 
awareness of the educational needs 
of adults in Scotland, and at a con- 
'ttence in Edinburgh Ihis week pro- 
g|J, a statement, “The Right to 

ftesetit Acts do not mention adult 
nation says the SIAE, and 
? , s a distinction between vocn- 
kVi! f nd non_ vocational education 
ijjcn it says is inappropriate for a 
joe range of new programmes such 
“ literacy and basic education, trade 
jjMn, women's, and health educa- 

ihPc questions whether 

ihnnwi! 18 ^ Education Department 
k responsible for national 
an adult education, and points 
ij.., „ l h er ® have been suggestions 

estahliS C ? ntral a 8 enc y should be 
fttabhshed. It the Edinburgh 

05 *he start of widespread 
Jr^on and policy formulation 
eventually be debated in 


lives, funded by central and local 
government and existing organiza- 
tions. to provide such programmes as 
training for the unemployed, dis- 


training for the unemployed, dis- 
tance learning, and programmes for 
the disabled. 

The institute has called on all 
Scottish regional councils to make a 
local review of their adult education 
provision, and for all education 
authorities to establish councils for 
adult and continuing education. 


The central council responsible for 
the training of social workers was 
urged this week to take a stronger 
stance in defending the profession 
against continuous cutbacks. 

The appeal came as figures re- 
leased last week by the Central 
Council for Education and Training 
in Social Work showed that after 10 
years of expansion the output the 
qualified social workers had levelled 
off. 

A council report shows that the 
number of social workers qualifying 
from courses leading to the Certifi- 
cate of Qualification in Social Work 
(CQSW) fell by 2 per cent in 1980, 
from 3,592 to 3,507. 

The biggest fait came in numbers 


III 17UVI 

A council spokesman said the out- 
put of social workers was pow almost 
directly in line with current levels of 


Status of training plan queried 

5? Patric ‘ a Santinelli Th c proposals assume sufficient A 


°y Patricia Santinelli The proposals assume sufficient. A national programme needs a 

iptfi igpff s 

^^d £ n e Jn r Careers . Edupa- to jobs losing their cred,b,llty ‘ d on } 0 f young peonfe of 16-18 who 

m dew’taK? & 8 says th c at l - ls “We would like to see an expliat |f J jn fJl-iime education, 

c °mXion’ R ™ Ma f P. owe i Services recognition that the new training m- j 
The E Ti-«; ? U , ltabv ? docameat > itiative can only be a component of a 7 

! ou ng % wh P tl ? er comprehensive employment policy ^ Advl ^ ry Council for At | ult 

wtwepiT« P £ ■ 1 have the choice and l : s no t an adequate substitute for . Continuing Education snys fund- 


» .MAS 

vocaiionai nr^ 8 , a programme of such a p0 |icy”, the institute says. . is a nin : or pro blem, which unless 

Job. preparation or seeking a ^ Schools Council argues that j t j s solved, means attempts to 

“K such k ph^;« - JL _ the nrooosed training will only be achieve adequate levels of education 


"if such - . . the ’nmnosed training wll only oe achieve adequate levels ot education 

% proposed 1 *£5, n d n °! e5USt ii h u n achiwecTwith legislation. . and training can only he piecemeal. 

ft iectedM, ^ -development would be acmeve f ne * it armies for Increasing funds to 

«ny futu» y ° U i” 8 peo P ,e : Therefore “It will need ima PJ?[J an d t he Naming Opportunities Program- 

H*n oiu verf 0 ^ . 8latemen{ ^st mixes of education. twinuM ^.whiclAave been reduced while 

«ii_.T 4 v.yerv. clear v thot ..,«rir nrenaration. based on racucauy v«...h n nnn m.n 


achieve adequate levels of education 
and training can only he piecemeal. 


i. veil bin ;7. ^ ” statement must mixes oi cuuwuiy... 

- 1 ^rncd^^^ly that it is con- work preparation, hased on y 

tte »nge of different nMau 

' ei ftSS ^Het than With ftlrth- potential contributors . the council 

&i. • : " V- C *W- . says. •• 


meSi-which have been reduced while 
those for the Youth Opportunities 
Programmes have been considerably 
expanded. 


irm tTvJTrHi hi rm 


Middlesex Polyechnic has lent port or its Silver Studio collection of 
^ textile deslgas for an exhibition in Roubaix, a textiles centre near Lille 

. in northern France. The Silver Studio collection consists of the 

Apart from the Open University comp | ete contents of a London-based design studio run by the Silver 
“pjjf mSnfv faniLly from the late nineteenth century until 1963. Pictures at the 

for fhose who have already done opening of the exhibition is Mr Mark Turner, keeper of thc collection, 
well a? school Ex^a-mural depart- and the cultural attach* for Roubaix, Mile Christine Ulrlcchi. 
ments, vocational institutions, trade 

organizations all provide essential ‘UGC of social work’ feared 

adult education, but their effective- 
ness is being eroded by increased 
costs, limited public subsidies, in- 
adequate publicity, and the Inck of 
coordinated policy planning. 

The institute recommends local 
authority funding for organizations 
providing adult education, such as uni- 
versity adult education departments, 
the Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion, and community and arts bodies. 

However, it recommends that 
there also be majqr national initia- 


demand. The Birch report on man- 
power and social services in 1976 had 
predicted an output of 6,000 social 
workers n year in the mid-198Us. But 
present demand was about 4.000. . 

The stance of the council was 
attacked by Mr Bernard Davies, a 
senior lecturer in applied social stu- 
dies at Warwick University, who said 
it had become loo preoccupied with 
manpower planning. Mr Davies is a 
leading member of a Midlands group 
of heads of social work courses. 

“The council fails to recognize that 
at present there is a tremendous 
need for- social workers. It is too 
busy matching supply and demand to 
argue that it is inappropriate to cut- 
back. We do not want it to become 
the University Grants CommiLtee of 
social work education”, he said. 

Daw on Training 1930. £1 from the 
Central Council for Education and 
Training in Social Work, Derbyshire 
House. St Chad's Street, London 
WCI. 

Careers advisers 
launch appeal 

Graduate careers advisers have writ- 
ten to ministers imploring the Gov- 
ernment to take urgent steps to pro- 
vide greater employment opportuni- 
ties. 

The Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services has also 
urged the Government lo review its 
decisions to reduce funds to higher 
education institutions, and student 
numbers. 

It has also called un lhe secretaries 
of state for education, employment 
and Scotland, and minister for 
Northern Ireland, to do everything 
in their power to' encourage ana 
promote the work of enreers services 
and to mnintain their funding. 

The decision to write to the minis- 
ters was made by AGCAS at its 
recent biennial conference. 


are unlikely to be able to finance 
changes within the 4 per cent cash 
limit set by Government, and any- 
way will not be putting forward their 
full agendo for change before the 
end of the year. 

Coupled with thc probability that 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education will 
today decide to submit its pny claim 
in Deccmhcr in line with other 
teacher unions, the net effect is to 
postpone the possibility of im- 
plementing any final agreement on 
agreggation in the next pay round. 

Natrhe officials had put forward 
several suggestions for compromise. 
These included restricting the right 
of aggregation lo staff working in 
only two colleges; people woula not 
be allowed to .mix two levels of 
work; and one compromise rejected 
on grounds of practicality that lectur- 
ers would not be allowed to qualify 
if their hours were made up by 
teaching in more than one subject 
area. A higher threshold than the 13 
hours established for other staff 
given the right to associate lecturer 
status under last year’s agreement 
was also mooted. 

In the end even this compromise 
was not acceptable to the local 
authorities, leading union leaders to 
accept that the claim had reached 
stalemate this year at least. 

The employers were faced with a 
serious dilemma. If they agreed, the 
granting of associate lecturer status 
would pc in the hands of college 
principals. Equally, centralized 
awarding of contracts by a local 
authority would seriously dent the 
autonomy vested in colleges’ articles 
of government. 

The management side has still not 
got ns far as producing Ideas for 
change. But thc question of class 


contact hours, although it has not 
been formally put to tne joint work- 
ing party, is likely to surface over 


the next few months. 

The two sides are due to meet 
soon to discuss thc chances of a new 
redundancy scheme for the public 
sector, but the employers have 
ulrcndy warned that there are con- 
side ruble difficulties about improving 
compensation terms. 

They believe there are legal 
doubts nver offering more than is 


currently available tinder the statu- 
tory redundancy scheme. 

The union's claim for improved 
compensation and better notification 
procedures has been referred to the 


le union's ?laiin for improved 


procedures has been referred to the 
local authority associations for their 
views. 
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Hard hats but son centres - (he 
tough footballers of the Army 
Academy at West Point have been 
embarrassed by women. For 49 years 
the annual Army versus Princeton 
University fixture has been prefaced 
and punctuated by displays by 




Princeton’s marching band. This year 
however, they have been banned 
because the Army finds their 
performance “too sexy". Nowadays 
there are women as well as men 
Instrumentalists and In between 
choruses of “American Eagle” or 


I Spread unevenly 
4 Part of a Milton tills 
ID A rnonih, nothing man. In Inland 
II lie won I Kills dawn 
13 ZZdown should be Uili 
IS Cation onto, to lo neat 
17 Head or ■ chapter ^ 

If Denizen ot the uliimiie ditch 
2! “derobscrHiUoii 

S * *“ iWntendi out 
35 nighiy word 

26 If the end of this gets in the 
*«y the whale may result 

27 Rciuoh {anas.) 

Don 

i SKfssusr 

S JaSlriJ'S.Sl'S - ,,d ■ ■h-P "proof 

iaSswa-sr ■ i -^"— 

•ssssstf-' 

" Might to be iqnus 
!« 

2D Precedes bUvuub 

22 Parent ■ in s Mnflvs . 

24 Used to bstomewhen la Fnm 


“Yankee Doodle” they engage [q 
satire and what is described as 
“sexual Innuendo.” Princeton's but 
president Michael Sanford emmstd 
regret at the Army’s decision. As 
Army official said West Point woild 
make no comment. 


30 Thli means itiujy 

33 Simply cnarmotu 
j® 4?f re s ■ toi In ihl* voice 
» TO* elephant hai k»l hi* head 
3P A turn foe the worse 
41 Dona with a coaree flle 
43 Red loam (anagj 
43 TTw rodent's aaiog hide 

« *® ,Mn,e me *™ Selins the bird 

J2 allug <«««■«* 

J- rile men in the moan 

53 A pinch of sand will make It dry 

2B Happen afterward] 

29 Climbing instinct In nun 
« * k*™**™! tf i Her 
32 The Anal crack 

| itessss ' 

S *“ pro mfa Gag mood 

««tois:bSr™ U!,,hh 

13 f®°d*od nay mean ton 

49 ° nly ■ 1 smtartloiriat could do thli 
oil o chair 


Courts test equality laws 

from Peter Daviri = , ** 


from Peter David 

- 1Q ,_ , e WASHINGTON 
In 1979. for first time since the 
wflr more women than men were 
enrolled in higher education. This is 
impressive proof of the gains Amer- 
ican women have made in the nine 
years since it became illegal for 
federally funded universities and col- 
leges to discriminate against them, 

week dm8 t0 8 rep0r ‘* pubIished 
In four-year colleges the propor- 
tion of women rose from 41 n» r L* 
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MMT rose * om 43 E er “ nt 

m 1972 to 49 per cent irf 1979 and in 
two-year colleges from 44 per cent to 
54 per cent. 

Kir . rept 3 r i’ Published by the 
National Advisory Council on 
Women s Educational Programs 


pretation of the 1972 law. however. 
N The key section of Title IX of the 
le Education Amendments of 197‘J 

J SJEJ 55 !!? P enon in the United 
is States should be excluded, on the 

r> basis of sex. from any educational 

r ES™/ 11 ? 16 ? r , aclivit y receiving 
r federal financial assistance. 

- But the courts have been dragged 
: JI ? to a debale on two key questions 

■ «= *> 'ts proviaons cov- 

er colleges which receive only part of 
“ the,r income from the fed era gov- 

: fSSS n f and shouId the law be en- 
n forced in respect of the employment 
o of academic staff as well as the en- 
rolment of students? 

a ? f , Tit,c K were de- 

aPinHM f ° rfn u lg 5 t a 8° whe n a feder- 
’ af J ud Se quashed an attempt by one 

E umvprsifu tr> J . 


National Advisory oSunST ot \\ a ht?$Tf« ? f „ Tit,c K were de * 
Women’s Educational Programs ifeee “SSSP ag0 when a feder - 
says more women then ever before , ■ ■ . q - uasbed an attempt by one 

are reading for degrees at SiSf SFSl t0 . argUC that the r ^la- 
^ la* ended l a,e .MeS 


Inrgely beiuuse ffBS 'J3! 
range of discriminatory entrance re- 
? ~«s imposed by many col- 

The rise in the proportion of 
?™ en ,n « h X her educaS hi been 
S5ST a !}! e - d hy i a shift Awards sub- 
jects traditionally regarded as mate 
preserves. Between 1972 and ml 


ate athletics, which received no 
direct federal finance. 

District court judge Joseph Lord 
found against Temple University, 
Pennstivama, saying it would be 
logically and legally absurd to limit 
JHS„ law bann «ng sex discrimination 

S&d ; S 35 T 1 " re “ ivin8 d, ' r “‘ 


the. pr„po,,7o„"of \vome„ MZ 

agnculture rose from 6 per cent to nf -f ple had been 8Ued by a group 
27 per cent. In law from P 7 to 40 pS dL t ?h^ men - st “ d ® nts wbo claimed 
cent and in busfnP« an A “ a J the y received fewer scholarships 


menl ’frn '^husinMs and manage- 


ner rh«> »i.l — * . , ‘r ,,ia w “o claimed 

?! the y received fewer scholarships 

8 SSb J 1 ^ e r pme "‘ fban mafe 

the mmfof - only $19 


„ Publication of the report by the mil to?’ in°Sr * re f cei '[ e ? on, y 

of ,ts bi “ me ’ 

growing contnversy ,bon, L ^ 


likely to be more apprehensivf sbnn 
the second Question hanging ovti tin 
1 controversial law — a forthconiiq 
high court case will test whether Tt 
tie DC covers employees as wtB t 
students. 

Although Mr Terrel Bell, b 
Education Secretary, will be forea’’ 
fighting the case against two Conn 
ticut school boards which wan! o 
limit the scope of the regulations, le 
Is thought privately to oeliew to 
Title IX should protect the redsrt 
of education and not the emp»]W 
of educational institutions. 

The NAC report underlines Ac 
importance of extending it prcmsoni 
to employment, saying tne posftioD of 
women employed in nigh level posi- 
tions has improved only slightly "fa 
spite many complaints of oiscnmim- 
tron in violation of Title DT. 

“In colleges and universities 
proportion of women faculty BWj 
bers is increasing except at the M 
professor level. The handful w 
women college presidents has in- 
creased considerably, Including »w- 
ter numbers at the smaller comuh- 
tional institutions. However, in 
ies and tenure women continue if 
lag behind their male counterparts ii 
every level”. 

Between October 1979 and Jo* 
1981, Title IX complaints filed wffl 
the Office of Civil Rights indu®" 
nearly 1,300 charges of violate, 
says the report. By far the large* 
number were complaints of salry 
crimination, promotion and tenure. 
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Teacher training in the firing line 

from Deborah Kasouf , ^ “ 
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from Deborah Kasouf , 

TT,;I '■ • 'lv , 1 ;^' WASHINGTON 
The Abolition of Berkelev's 

i e ?i UCation ’ rec °mmended 

!| S nnHalH SO lit - 011 . t0 «*W«» of its 
standards, pinpoints a- nationwide 

Snfrig W '^ ^ e quali ‘y of <each « 
A faculty commission, at the Uni- 
versity of California -at Berkeley set 
up by Chancellor Ira Michael Hymen 
sev ®re; crltic ' s m of the schbR 
two previous committees, cited a 
low-quality : faculty and Insuffidem 
f n Aj su bstandard published scho- 
larehip as two main problems. 

Recommendations involve dlspers- 
| in B programmes to other academic d 
i apartments .within the university. Re- 
sponsibility for- teacher training and 
existing . doctoral . raim-ng 0 ’ Md 
wadenuc research projects, 8 should 
be transferred to a. K bnufllv 


gStP* ° f interdlsd plmary faculty 

mendations teacher 


facuity group’^drawn from other S 
created 


mendations teacher 

rammes at colleges and uSfveSSE 

■*!*^pl3SSdBSi£: 

tiorTand S n man ^ 1 f chooh of C ^ca- 

fSm stiff competition 

aEdv h 7h aCa M eni,C departments for 

U " iv t rsit y 

^ ■ 1 ra ? n y teacher trainino 

Qranimes under-staffed and under® 

cia « 8 r ,! he American Asso- 
ciation of. Colleges for Teacher 

'S2SS tl0 *le ' rece bfly as 1977 

nprAwi ® d ucaUon accounted for if 
per Cent of all credit-hours earned bv 

3 ity ni r luden : s -5 ui re « ivcd fe* 
nanw 3 : C8nt of ea ™arkfid 0- 

Drob?em«m ea ff er assessm ent of the 
problem came from a 1980 study, by 


two University of Alabama r^** 1 
chers which concluded that on a* 
age, nationwide, more is spew 
educating a typical tfurd-sr^ 
($1,400) than on training a 
($927) 

Education schools have alw ^ 
under close scrutiny lately as cn 
have linked their declining 4 U * 
with that of their graduates- P^. 
ticular, statistics have shown 
lege students going into te» - * 
have regularly scored lower on * 
dardized teats than those going 
other fields. , . . ...a-b 

In 1980 college-bouhd siuw^ 


in i 5 »au couegc-uuu..- - Kr 

who said they planned tt ' 
teaching scored 48 points . 
average on the KbotasOC 8 P ^ 
test in maths and 35 points belt 1 
average on the verbal P 8rt f , g^i 
Some education experts «*> v 
accreditation and certinca'' 0 ^ 
terns designed to insure tP®J ^ 
of educatfon-school p r 0S ra ^V m ^ n iri- 
not rigorous enough and may 
bute to the problem- 
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Reforms falter in Mexico ploughs ahead with growth 
cabinet reshuffle from Emi1 ^-'^vaca ^e' s . cveM 5hor,aees ' in 0,1 

2.24m students enrolled in universi- A In an effort lo control inflntli 


Alfonso Rangel, an education offi- openings, even shortages, in other 
dal. He estimated chat there will be categories. 


from Lionel Cohen 

from 1* THE HAGUE 

The fall of Prime Minister Andreas 
Jr ,a L' 5 four-week-old Dutch 
cabinet coincided with a divisive 

niMting of the Academic Council. 
The meeting was called to decide 
noon the advice to the Mimsier of 

Education on the implementation of 
university reforms planned to begin 
in September 1982. which shortened 
the length of undergraduate and 


paioraduate coures. 
r lfcre has been long-running 
opposition to the reforms From some 
of Holland's more conservative uni- 
versity administrations, as well as 
from student organizations opposed 
to the selective entry requirements 
for postgraduates. 

One of the last acts of former 
Eduction Minister, Dr Arie Pais, 
was to secure parliamentary approv- 
al. not only for the reform law, but 
al» for the Order implementing the 
reform with effect from September 
1982. 

Although the Labour Party when 
in Opposition had conceded a large 
measure of support for the reform, it 
was qualified, for example, on this 
question of postgraduate entry selec- 
tivity. 

Following the formation in mid- 
September of the second coalition 
cabinet of Prime Minister van Agt, it 
was expected that the Labour Party's 
new Education Minister, Dr Jos van 
Kemenade, might try to delay imple- 
mentation of the reform to enable 
the selectivity aspect to be re- 
examined. But because this cabinet 
(ell before it could reach agreement 
on s general declaration of policy, 
Dr van Kemenade’s plans remain un- 
clear. 

Die issue has been further compli- 
caled by the concurrent reorganiza- 


tton of university administration for 
which the reforms also made provi- 
sion. The Academic Council, which 
represents all universities at a nation- 
al level, had been recommended by 
its advisory committee on adminis- 
trative reform to press the govern- 
ment lo delay implementation of the 
new legislation tilt September 1983 in 
order to permit completion of all the 
necessary faculty changes. 

Dr Pais opposed the recommenda- 
tion - although the immediate effect 
of putting such administrative reor- 
ganization into effect would be to 
increase costs. University budgets 
were already under increasing press- 
ure thus there was a very strong 
economic argument for phasing these 
extra administrative expenditures 
over two years, rather than one. 

The more conservative opponents 
of Lhe reforms were not slow to 
grasp the possibilities of this econo- 
mic argument. Four days before the 
fall of the cabinet, the council of 
Holland's oldest university, the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, decided to advise 
the Academic Council formally of its 
opposition to implementation even 
though most of the university’s facul- 
ties were already hard at work on 
the necessary academic and adminis- 
trative preparations. 

Leiden, like most other Dutch uni- 
versities, has put off the moment at 
which this painful process of course 
modernization must begin. The in- 
evitable has suddenly crept upon 
them nnd deadlines for submission of 
study programmes and prospectuses 
are drawing inexorably closer. 

With Dr Jos van Kemenade now 
Education Minister the whole situa- 
tion has been thrown into a state of 
uncertainty - an uncertainty front 
which only the opponents of this 
reform seem likely to benefit. 


free schooling threatened 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
Sn Lanka's free education scheme, 
win kindergarten through univer- 
“tL (aces changes in the near future. 

. President J. R. Jayewardene, who 
n .also minister of higher education, 
Hid that circumstances have made it 
necessary to reconsider “some 
aspects” of the free scheme. The 
costly aspects” of the scheme have 
}° “ reviewed, while maintaining 
iree education at primary level. The 
“Mitre minister was finding it diffl- 

Kfemd the mone y or lbe 

,3 e Present, speaking at the in- 
SBpration of a private medical coi- 
conducted by the College of 
mSfi. c,an ? - and described ns a non- 
pram making project, nlso said that, 
2 ta . ,ae See scheme was intro- 
students were counted by the 
■ thousand, Today their number 
i,wL mf ,° millions. There were 
■ schools and 140,000 teachers. 

advanced countries like the 
ftffd Kregdom were finding it dif- 
jJjjj 0 ma *ntain the universities, he 

iniii r .iJ aye - Wflrdene welcomed private 
native in providing facilities for 


The Minister nf w c students enrolled in universi- • In an effort lo control inflation, 

nnndo Solam Mnrai« !Hc « r ^ er T r ! cs as compared with lhe Mexican government has made a 

the need f»r itendS^V ha fu Sl , res ^ d lh ^ 8 - 1s > uun now attending classes. global 4 per cent budget reduction in 

end onSe cen.,!!v1n £ h - l ° Sf ln L ^I'.oite out of every lb official spending. Thfc also extends 

krisinc un?velJiVnn^,!En rap,d " youths 1,1 t,e “V u 24 * cars a f e to Mexican universities. Dean of the 
y J r ! group was part of the campus popula- National University of Mexico, Mr 

that [hTpv^L - n !■ confidence non. In 1980 the figure rose to one in 8. Octavio Rivero Serrano . admitted 

3 Sm Sn hlCh . Wlll sce aml lf tnnhng prediction proves that the diminished official subsidy 

sitiS ? C L Un,Ver ‘ i rue ' lhjs will mean one of every will be ilamnging to the Mexican 

iS.itei^i^ . I I.™ b , p, i op ' f [ )Ur y° uths Wl11 bc a university stu- university system because it will be a 


sines Dy the year fc 0UU, will be prop- four youths will bc a university stu- 
erly handled and intelligently plan- dent. } 

«f e sca!e of the operation. Overall, Mr Rangel insisted 
which is far ahead of projections there will be u surplus of students 
elsewhere in Latin America, repre- with professional degrees, and that 
Sen A S r u- Con . erab e cba ** en 8 e - the imbalance between professional 

Within Ilia ndvt ,-tAiiAfI.i j . i ■ ■ ■ 1 ... 


university system because it will bc a 
“long term reality.” 

There is the hope that a cash flow 
may be provided by governments of 
Mexican slates, but there is no cer- 
tainty that anything definite will bc 


Within till . L \ |m wicaaiuuai miiuy mat anyuuiig aeiimtc win oc 

u Sj ,5"? decade, when and technical graduates will con- approved over the months ahead. 

nlcs \here win h' pv P 'pi 3tl0 fV l h lm {? - , Certain expansion programmes of 

o f ftgh- He foresaw an excess of profes- UNAM (the National University), as 

ly eOuLdtcd graauatLS, especially in sionals in categories offering little - '* ■ 

the social sciences, according to occupational mobility, and continued 


tinue. 

He foresaw an excess of profes- 



higher education. 

Critics of the new school have con- 
demned it as catering to (he not-so- 
bright children of the rich who are 
unable to meet the requirements for 
admission to the universities. (In 


African women harvest their village's produce. 

Indies join world food study 


fact, the number of university places 
is severely limited, only a little more 
than 5,000 have been admitted to all 


the universities in the new academic 
year which started in early October.) 

The free scheme was introduced in 
the mid- 1940s as a result of a recom- 
mendation made by a special com- 
mittee on education. The particular 
recommendation was adopted by the 
committee at its penultimate meet- 
ing. The late Sir Ivor Jennings who 
was also a member of the committee 
entered a dissent. 

One of the remarkable facts in this 
connexion was that the special com- 
mittee paid no attention to the ques- 
tion of how the free scheme was to 
be financed. It dismissed the prob- 
lem airily, saying that human in- 
genuity could be trusted to find ways 
and means of financing the scheme, 
an attitude which has prevailed up lo 
now. 


by Thomas Land 
The University Of West Indies is to 
start a new MSc programme this 
month on the inter-relationship be- 
tween food availability, food con- 
servation and human nutrition. 

The programme is part of a global 
study involving many universities 
which has already demonstrated the 
inadequacy . of commonly accepted 
assumptions on nutritional require- 
ments. 

Those assumptions are among the 
essential factors governing the 
annual expenditure of vast sums on 
international food aid and setting the 
nutrition and health standards of 
huge populations through long-term 
agncuftural planning in food- 
deficient regions. 

The programme concerning 
national and regional food and nutri- 
tion policy planning is being orga- 
nized by Uwl’s faculty, of agricul- 
ture, and it also involves the faculties 
of medicine, social sciences and en- 
gineering in Jamaica, Trinidad and 


Zimbabweans track down missing students 

to* Stephen Taylor second 195 lain working for A levels this year tion and manpower 

- Students on the first list, which “ J hnrl 1 " nHrt " ,n An 


SALISBURY 


started i„ 0 °i ?° un $ Zimbabwenns 
up ring here last week to take 
SLSffi ? ,j" Britain under an aid 
du se J K,£ S ?a n eplsode which has 

among the stu- 
SaK™ d „ COnhlsl0n in London and 
^ a PP®ured to be nearing an 


was compiled in June, must take up been devised. 

r . _ ...ls.l iL^.. a«m«ibI!w Af «n* 7 irr 


tain working for A levels this year 
and for whom no programme had 


* ■ , , ..i 

the courses which they . originally 
nominated during their A- levels. 


At the Zimcord Aid Donors con- 
ference in Salisbury in March, Lord 


Salishi uaon in London and ot adout zau Kuucuia ’ ” nhnMt onQ students 

^ « *° * -rfng an „ Aprf| ycar ^ ‘ffiftWllU. 

§1$3BHb Essass?jS 

hMfiuSa r ' th0 , ! ame ?S a d / b0Ul 870 dUe 10 C0 " ,P ^ Manpower Deparlmen. be- 

in LfinrU- Hntish Council team 1981. „ .i that tiit* cptpninn slmuld have 


51 British S ar . e ertti tled to places 

lin >e a sbp 1 !!i d 11 - 0 . 115, At tha sam e 
in London 6 ??! ? ntlsh Council team 

10 WSai*" PpWlized to try 
about 5n Ve p. lde ^ wWah will accept 
■^mic yej?^ ,tQrlers die 

(bat S». Stema froni riie fact 

?ttn stS enir 1 ^ ll8ts af Zimbnb- 

11 Britain™ 5 w bo- -qualify to study 

S? es and’ iinS at deferent 
ft* hj % ^riferem criteria, 
aas 209 .names on it, the 


Manpower. 


id about S/u oue «... ^ M er Deparlment be . 

1 « oKm.t Om for the lieved that the selection should have by the fact that the British Council 

Britain set asideabout Kin WMne by an int€r . in i nis , er ial hod alreadv sent letters offering 

higher education of those co p g con tmlHee oil scholarships made up places to about half of the original 

A levels las year. of repiesealatives of six depart- &», of whom 65 were not on the 

eie"! for f 390 end ambabwes “ n ™P ^ minislry objected that secohd list. 

Ministry pj Educalton sel the 209 had been chosen before their It has now been resolved that nil 

the basis of the country s m P9 . ^ xam resU i ts were known and sue- those named on either list may pur- 

needs about 150 students wi cessfully lobbied for the selection to . sue their studies although those on 

up places at Ul ? iver , s '^ es ve _ b reconsidered. the first must follow the course 

polytechnics in 0c fe° e ^ y in B r ,-. Xwo senior officials of the cduca- which they originally nominated. 


tion and manpower departments vis- 
ited London in August to see the 
Zimbabwean students and discuss 
the issue with British officials. 

When the two officials returned it 
was decided that a new selection 
would be made. The results were in 
fact the poorest obtained by a group 
of students from this country in 
Britain and that list - of 195 - was 
made public only this month. By 
then many students were in Zim- 
babwe when they should have been 
at their places for about two weeks. 

Matters were further complicated 
by the fact tlinl the British Council 
had already sent letters offering 
places to about half of the original 
209, of whom 65 were not on the 
secohd list. 

It has now been resolved that nil 


well as those in the provinces, may 
have to bc reduced or postponed. 

Five-year 
plan urged 
to train 
engineers 

from John Wiilshe 

DUBLIN 

A five-year building programme is 
needed to double the output of pro- 
fessional engineers from higher 
education colleges over the next ric- 
cude, the Education Minister, Mr 
John Boland, has heen told. Esti- 
mates indicate that about l.ntlO en- 
gineers a year are needed. 

Modern engineering based indus- 
tries are experiencing a severe shor- 
tage of qualified manpower in all the 
major industrialized countries so the 
availnbilily of an adequate supply in 
Ireland would have a crucial role in 
maintaining and increasing its attrac- 
tiveness as a location for new invest- 
ment, according to a report. 

Capital investments in industry 
and services need to bc matched 
with investments in education to en- 
sure the availability of the qualified 


Barbados. 

It is intended for the training of 
fellows from English-speaking Afri- 
can countries as well as the Carib- 
bean region. 

• Most existing data on nutrition ori- 
ginates from studies conducted with 
healthy young university students in 
the industrialized countries. Such 
data become necessarily meaningless 
when applied to malnourished peo- 
ple in the developing regions living 
under very different environmental 
stresses and exposed to frequent and 
acute infections. 

The gross underestimate of food 
needs in the developing regions 
appears to have led to the slow 
starvation of large populations by 
their own Governments and by the 
international agencies seeking to 
assist them. Such conditions are like- 
ly to intensify through the vicious 
circle of malnutrition attracting dis- 
ease which in turn reduces agricultu- 
ral productivity and thereby leads to 
further malnutrition. 


manpower, the report said. Capital 
grants to industry this year amounted 
to IR£211m (£176m approx) in the 


present year, while capital invest- 
ment in higher education is only 
IR£13m (£10m). 

The report, prepared by the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Manpower Con- 
sultative Committee of the Labour 
Ministry, the National Board for Sci- 
ence and Technology and the Institu- 
tion of Engineers of Ireland, argues 
that the present method of funding is 
inadequate to achieve the Increase of 
up to 1,000 engineers. It should be 
replaced by a system of multi-annual 
planning and financing. A ten -year 
indicative plan should be produced 
for scientific and technical manpower 
together with the five-year invest- 
ment programme. 

The number of students, partial-) 
larly girls, taking higher mathematics 
ana physics at Leaving Certificate 


level in secondary schools is much 
too low. it says. This is recognized as 
a major bottleneck for the achieve- 


ndaty sen 
L’s. This is 


recognized as 


mem of the required level of en- 
gineering manpower. 

In order to fill the projected num-- 
ber of places in third level engineer- 
ing schools, a programme to double 
the number of boys and ouadruple 
the number of girls' taking these sub- 
jects over lhe next ten years must be 
In iiinted immediately. 

The lack of understanding of tech- 
nology at second level is also causing 
concern. To counteract this, the re- 
port recommends a new technology 
subject bc introduced at Leaving 
Certificate level on a pilot basis. 

Employers must make deliberate 
provision for the training ami con- 
tinuing updating of the engineers 
they- recruit. Greater emphasis must 
be placed on cooperation between 
industry and education. Employers 
should bc more closely involved with 
third level institutions in such areas 
as joint research projects, staff Inter- 
changes nnd consultancy. Activities 
involving industry and the schools as 
well ns other menus of increasing 
awareness of engineering industry, as 
a worthwhile career should be vigor- 
ously pursued. 
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To make good news 
out of the bad 


W9& 


Two generations of polytechnic director? UfTtor^fili^S . 1 ; . ® 

South Bank Poly; Mr Kenneth Durrands n„, " J 8 * f^f^a-Mendoza, former director of 
second director at Leicltcr ' and ° n,y rector of H «dd C r S field; and Mr David Bethel, 

David Jobbins on the comings and goings of the first 
generation polytechnic directors 

Room at the top 

Less than half of die first DMprstiiui r\_ rt. r> ... ^ 


Paul Flother looks at 
the Glasgow University 
Media Group, whose 
public stand on press 
and television bias may 

■ K , be vindicated by the 
BBC’s call for an 
*” internal inquiry 


h> ensure impartiality under ih el%1 
Television Act cxtremelv JL, 
The BBC in spite of the 3 ,“- 5 
lions revealed in various^E 
m " mt « »« meetings held by £ 
executives, had a more opj S 
flails of BBC olanu, 


commission an outside agency ijB 
jun J..st what people thK 
news coverage emerged. flnd k 
A lustair Oshornc, editor Ral‘. 


ESfZ BmSan ° f Nw,h EaSl 

Ihcir jabs. - 


The pace of retirements his , r' er r a fcvv " lc ? mhs ,he collective 
accelerated rapidly over the past 18 Ph!i,IsnI aCC ° f l t L *- Polytechnics is 
months ami \how Site JS? of n T* T"Z ,° * .^v features. 
I, bating. 1 ‘I 11 - 3.1 polytechnics barely n 

_ The creation of a new concern in [! , P' r .°/ i » in:,l . ( directors. 


BBC’s call for an , ? sbo , ri J e * J Radio! 

reira-Menduza, former director of ' n * erna * inquiry suhiU'i" ftaS 

d Mr David Bethel, y year will see the pi, Mica- vimliradon 

gs of the first ■ 

S-Li^hlSd'LS 

as is? ft £*5 

tOP lf e K Vfftah evidence Cfflf * * 

team reinforced their anxieties rather pSenT^b^the a^ertlSISSh -T25 

than dissipating them. A metnoran- {L^tS-S the K . BBC , and Indepen- going to suffice in future 
dum to staff read: “If the polytechnic ,■ I J C Y S “u b,ased and However the group’s strictures oa 

is considered a business then it is in ifh >r !~ i L part ! cl,JarIy . wh * n dealing the use of language and visual art- 
the business of selling. The product de un,ons and lhe Labour sentation are less easily accepted 

is academic staff knnw pHop an^i movement. «tnrp mn rrtrr^iipntlrtnf nn<l* B 


■ \ 7 ---— . MII * oa U,6U 11 !•» Ill 

the business of selling. The product 
is academic staff knowledge and ex- 
pertise, and the customers are the 


movement. . . — — ^ m 

The creation of a new concept in Bu^^h^Sn'icclion 1 " cS ’ 1 'new * 1 hlrlrtH**?”’ P . er V SC ; antl customers are the used 115 j ts major exam- ing pressures^ th^news^mTw 

British education, parallel to hut 5 " J *?'.?, n of ncw . Wood has students. pie the coverage of the Glasgow Bad News discussed the use < i T 

separate and distinct from the uni- preferrin^to unnnin?n r n'? ,. bodlcs n 0ne P^y^chnic, Lanchester (now o. U P St !)|!f. n t ^ S,n i e ' In , a11 the reports ferential language which predispose 
versifies, was bound to present a £Sh an Vi?mKn^ Coventry) has had three directors in ^f dust men themselves were never the views of Waudience-W 

mmnr chai pnnn n..i !»>., ..c *». _ im “ n niiimare Knowledge of the its relative v «hr»rt hic»nr., ti called to give their nnmmn Mr,™ e j . 


academics who embarked on the tusk marked^fenH^ adr " inislratiorl - A who bad studied for his BSc at the four !" onths of 19? 5 there were 287 
“ 'heir institutions were established an nnS th?.* h ? s * be .® n ,0 formcr Northampton Polytechnic occaaions wh en someone appeared 
over the years 1969-7.1 can have anti- A " he^etS ^t lle P a PP rcntice fi«er. and had ™.S_ e “*? .to defend the Govern- 

cipatcd the difficulties they were to muort tomeone Wi ^ ■ aken h lf , doctorate at 'he old Bat- 

encountcr. S °.^ neone fr m the sen,0r tersea Polytechnic. He moved to 

A .succession of — j™.. mslration at another Coventry in luss nri«r 


liis approach mirrors exactly 

f IDrttMnn^ ...L il. _ /• . % 


encounter. J 111 p “ r ‘ someone Jrom the senior 

A succession of economic crises po| n yt«hnic 0n an0ther 

thLTnTto ffte S X di ^oce U « approad V ml™ exactly 

almost before it End heeuir rel i- ?r bat ia P pe,,cd when tbe ^ rsl round 
tlonships with local authorities lie- Th a P p ‘? ,, 1 J mcn [ s was being made, 
mme ™«n.in „„d i„ “ « ?„ h " “ ,fc ? dec ! s ™- ■ 1 " d 

downright hostile; finally the Rob- t fore ,he 0I,C adopted in most 
bins s principle, which the polytechnics 
petnfips • more: .than' -the universities 
embodied. waS effectively ditched. 

The management styles the first 
directors adopted were as varied as 
the men themselves and their back- 
grounds. 

The aim Ideally was to move as far 
from old style technical college 
paternalism with an autocratic prin- 
cipal at the cenlre. This placed extra 
demands on the directors who had 
been the heads of technical colleges ■ 
which largely formed the nuclei! or 
SLh . W R°*y technics. But if some 
failed to adjust their approach to the 
demands of the new system, others 
rapidly set about constructing inter- 
nal mechanisms designed to rive 
academic staff the opportunity to in- 
novate. . 


m-nf'v ■‘CoAr n r>C^‘ v,, V ,,c y. uvcni - man ds” and employes mair 
"ntraa”. ,nd jusi !7 "offers", where a firitish Lrytai 

another oSS,^To" T&“ afteT hSE the . ** wtu a. ,he way Eg* ' 

„ engineering department at the Wales gL *? 1 ™ °( lhe splits inside The Glasgow team, supportdby 

exactly College o? Advanced Technology.' 9“ 1 Ba Jy last winter con- £30,000 Social Science Resend 

.vEh, U ? ' n J 972 }o become principal “ J uo «s ly workeci against the Labour Council grant concentrated onaui 

, J niide ; u hybrid sixth form and further Mm»“ «JS C ,K fe s a cflnpter “What tent analysis of the news. The tea 
sn. and education college in Somerset, and !££ u ] t , , ? e 8 r r oup extends its isolated some 400 hours of vide 
n most whs replaced by Dr Keith Legg, an qnnr * , C u ,n *L ^ a .P* ura,,st material on industrial and econoci 
S naut lf al ®! 1 8 iae . er with a very a R p ^f t M.° broadcasting, m which affairs. Three months later a pi 
siTTuliir edura^nal b^kg^tnivid . 1 aL« ti s ^ e j. of opinion have liminary report was sent to lhe Row 



whs replaced by Dr Keith Legs, an 
aeronautical engineer with a very 
similar educational background 

Kilt of lav a 


n • r ■ • ua L^ruumj. * - <ji wpiiiiuii iittvc _ 

s hoiLf f ?f a mer f t *° y«« ~ the S SS n,L° J™ atld television Commission on broadcasting. \ 

cHwSI 1 rI Ur i e ° f j a ”h P°ly ,ec hnlc M ^ f rom a ran 8 e of many accounts it was well receiri 

Legg disillusioned with g D r ° ups and H^ses. but not before the BBC had scon 

the way British higher education was ..„?_u , 8 up has „ been caught in a its own counter renort. 


affairs. Three months later a p 
liminary report was sent to the Rw 
Commission on broadcasting. 1/ 


i .r v . first ' a ™“ copies or uoa tsews wnini 

Undeterred, the Lanchester gov- P^st compreliensive analysis of Brit- ferred to the presence of art 

dS:l a "°ther nonconformist acc „^ a in ., 197 J' £ has been company executives in the I' 
hkS?r 0 - i L™ e 10 a PP° ,nt what fcSLf f n - a shadow y goer- newsroom, and connexions befwt 

Silf dls paragingly called a fo £f ° n Jj ll fr “| e 1 of broadcast- advertising and the reporting 

Geofflpi " 5». pl «*. Mr X’ _(f£® d Wlth . bbel wits from new. r/B sued, offending passsj 

Holroyde had in fact an su ^ ered L reviews from leading were dropped. AsHIdridgepul it: 

S'? “■ of ^ Sid ' P aadJmed “Getting it was not like the blinking Trobria 

fSnS^TJSSSJ 0 !^ 1 " 33 LEr. ,"™ s . Is, "" de ^- n-» —r "™«“ H 


ernors made another nonconformist 

0 ". thls dme *o appoint what 
his entics have disparagingly called a 

in . ™ . place - Mr 


company executives in the ID 
newsroom, and connexions behree 
advertising and the reporting £ 
news. I'm sued, offending passu* 
were dropped. AsHIdridgepul it: I 


s„d o 5 ^ u , s 4 ti, “; a “r i; ' fiflar - ^ 

mluA^Z wMm u. «*. w . 

SfSars.isaw.-c sc ■; — = 

Although not from that firsi , TJj 6 moit unexpected choice cer- unscathed itc„S?f, G u Ve the Internfll discussions, one ^ 

eration. Mr David Bethel! who took ,n - ta - ce ?’ was to give the job to the [J' 11 ® * n rece ? 1 y ea « and possibly in enter *3 publfc deb^^h aCB ™ quot .«i‘ l, c director general saymj 
over Leicester Polytechnic hi 974 P^'pai of the largest college which ^L hs ^ of L - tbe Polytechnics was their wolta do m l fh. rt SL« eB,, 2 ? w° uld be better to attack sodoj 

.said an taking up the apL was to be a pirt of the new L ak T n ea F , , lcr this year by City. Thev hem Pm , ndS? e « h ? tal ^ ng for in 8eneral rather l,ian Bad ® i 

*T believe a director EEe i vhi Pp^chnic. More than a dozen of broke wuh tradition and appointed Sid findL ^ i yenrs detaU ’ Eldrid S e said >t ^ 

chancellor, brings a 'style to tta f he r ' rel appointments were of col- !^ Gnc v " ,h °nly minimal class- rearch ronstu^ d s tfcri °!iS e ri rB ' lau S habl f ■ “TTiey talked inthej 

job which does influence other 8 / heads - S w ^ pe . r t nce ‘ Industrial lawyer m mSE fShJwKl ? Glas ' 8 U fl ge of battle. It never seemed 

people ... It is not a auesrinn JtZ institutions took brave M[ ; Miehael Edwards. Mr Edwards In ii£S»Bn 52 1 t0 .. lake panir to them that we might k 


people ... It is not a question of the .institutions took brave 

flashing of naked power but of gov- pl ^ ing b ' gh niers from in- 

emment by consensus and lettine p “ str y or olher spheres. Manchester, 

ones general objectives be known ^ whn h!??.* cl ?“i Sl r r A,ec Smith, 
But when ii it ■ who had been head nf adunnr^d »_ 


p„. j ““King ror in general rather than aae 

!mL under for s,x y enrs detail. Eldridge said it was 
8 ° p ?" debat e of their re- laughable. “They talked In the J 
„° ns !^ tl )| st * fl ed» the Glas- guage of battle. It never seemed 


Parliamentary draftsman’s * office 6 f?!. 10 . a huildred invitations 

mainly in 


a •&*«**! oojectives be known. ou n iec amirn, and Ji„ «wyer trade union forums ' 

But when it is directed aaainsr ”° t ? be « n head of advanced re- S{fJ! M, y head of what was one of Then last Anrii iV u^i«« 1 

your department or course, consen- . for ^°J ls , R oyoe, and Hud- 5 ^h LjL profitiab,e sub ' mind an open fSter 

sus begins to look too much like « ? ,e d ? p - ed for Mr Ken Dur- •, • fora reorganization, than 100 orofewm-J by ? e 

conspiracy for comfort I? nds - technical director of VirVerc Although it is early days for him too ^ . rrad ® uaion 


repulatioas TtkiSr V< * ,CCre ^ ^ SkeHp S the atasgow “group: ' 

™»€ 5 £SS-“ ^'S^wtas,.^ IZ.j^sseser^S 


guage of battle. It never seemw 
occur to them that we might u 
had something going for us. IM» 
of trying to absorb trie thing Jbrou, 
a seminar or debate, it was all aw 
how to discredit us as pobticn 
motivated,” 

In fact the BBC commissioned P 
reports on news coverage around^ 
time. Social Research on Broil- 
ing and More Bad News lasi)^ 
again stirred up controversy, P r 0 ;J' 
ing Mr Alastair Helherington, w 
head of BBC Scotland, to say u* 
academic “codswallop”. The Sen™ 
TUC meanwhile passed a mofM" 
ploring the attempts to mtinuP 
the Glasgow group. 


e-S, a --**fSfsa 

education service. • V •"?■.: been satisfied. . staff ovllr ilf ^ ,y cnUdzed ^ m.hlir h ^ ? J l ct ef i ded with a defiant lhe ^ccpts used could be rc 

Such staunch supporters of the M or ® than ' four years ngo (he- come unstuck Sn 5 «» y ? fcr ' and be baa attenrion St tbat demand ed The irony of it ail is that aj 1 ^ 

polytechnic ideal as Mr Ronald Hcd- 1 P^yWchnic. branch of tlie National initiatives But°hp mJ e8St 3 W0 ma i or die erduo S ? 8 Pbil0, one of private debate was taking 
ly of Trent and Dr ArihTtE Association of Teachers in FurihS h _ e _. fl,n ? a 8« d 1 *P retiin ?“* d = “We set out to see the group was publ Icy being n 


Davey of 2^325^ *8 w BhB 

they would follow. Soon' to g0 Se an educational institution. ; . trapinas' 
Sir Norman Lfndop of Hatfield and L„|5! tbe y. received froih n likely to 

senlor member of Mr Durrands 1 almost.! a 


■ • . V'. “- ■ , 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 30.10.81 


A union leader, an industrialist and a tnn ; — ; — 

and industry from different angles but agree it k !mK?R C V be > re at '° nsblp between higher education 

. - S C!> ; ut a 8 ree 11 *s crucial Britain s economic recovery. 

Lessons m learning from Need for interchange I tikes plnce. 

il TT _ _ 0 The CHI is still trying lo foste 

rhp 1 qnQUODn „ more cnnlacl between lhe two sue 

Ulw of C€ 1^CU.JI\/3C DCLL01 tors, concent rating on the uni vers 1 1 It 

. A on the grounds that polytechnic 

contacts 


The way the technological univer- 
siiies fared at the hands of the 
University Grants Committee was the 
final confirmation for trade union 
leader Clive Jenkins (hat Britain hnd 
got it badly wrong. 

At the depth of a recession, with 
indications that Britain’s major com- 
petitors would be fnr more prepared 
for the economic upturn when it 
arrives, the cornerstone of recovery 
seemed to be under attack. 

No past government has ever suc- 
ceeded in matching Britain's indust- 
rial needs to her higher educational 


£^ss m,s, * ,i>r!s contacts 

"As currently constructed the uni- 
versities are the last great bastion of The rclutinnship between higher 
teutial privilege. Some are not well education and Industry has been 
run and we ought to have a much accorded increased ini port mice at Hie 
more open debate about how such Confederation of Brillsh Industry 
questions should be handled.” — ■- *■ - - 


■ 'TVia D r- -- .. u,,dcr lhc presidency of Sir Raymond 

1 he British are only now rcaliz- Pennork. 

ing they are nt the end ot the Although the new Interest 111 eiluca- 
bmpire. I think our social and edu- lion nmnltesled by the CM Is largely 
cat tonal structure is still geared to a reflection of circumstances, Sir 
producing administrators for the rest Raymond has not been slow to voice 
or the world. There are many old opinions on (he system. Only this 
Victorian concepts dominating our month he was lo be heard attacking 
society, and iust like the old Victo- the University Grants Committee Tor 
nan drains which dominate our cities Its allocation of cuts. 


sjould be spelled out by national 
consensus, whatever new planning 
we hay e. it is very important 
fil ,he capacity and potential of the 
QJguer education' sector must be 
1B «n mto account.” 
aJm? n ° L suggesting that we 
nniil- l ? m the universities into tech- 
nological workshops, but thev have 


n„T 1 worksho PS. but they have 
Mr responsive enough said 
A Jpi.- 118, 8 ? neral secretary of the 
anKi tl0n of . Scientific, Technical 
■nd Managerial Staffs. 

bawH 'l' L am 1 askln § for a sclence- 
2 d a ,W er education sector - I 
stuHipt! u ph, l°5ophicfll and social 
JR* be « med out as well. But 
syrvivni 5 of - natlonal regeneration and 
Jj l Mience fl nd technology is 

A direct transfer of the Japanese 
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system, Mr Jenkins believes. 

“But it all becomes much more 
difficult because of the savage cuts in 
university funding. I am frankly hor- 
rified by the way some universities - 
Aston. Salford, Bradford, for exam- 
ple - will be damaged.” 

At this year’s TUC Mr Jenkins 
compared Britain's output of gradu- 
ate engineers unfavourably with 
Japan. 

In 1978 Japan produced 71,167 
graduate engineers compared with 
only 6,897 in Britain, in medicine 
anu biochemistry the figures were 
20,000 for Japan as against 5.000 for 
this country. 

In 1977 1171 ,956 graduate engineers 
and scientists were working in 
Japanese industry, compared with a 
paltry 78,800 in the UK two years 
earlier. 

But what won-ied Mr Jenkins most 
tram his researches was the methodi- 
cal way in which higher education 
paved the way for the technology 
needed for the new industries 
Pjjrered by Japan in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

Planning decisions were reached 
w consensus between academics, 
miDfsiers and industrialists about the 
®««of the economy. 

Their higher education system fits 
.ft*, precisely into their industrial 
tnmking and forecasting for the fu- 
™rc. They simply have better 
mechanisms than we do. for this kind 
w thing. 

of the universities 



they are beginning to fall in.” 

Mr Jenkins, chairman or the 
TUCs education committee, believes 


As an enthusiastic supporter of 
the cuts In government .spending, Sir 
ves Raymond was not quibbling aver the 
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mat a TUC presence on the UGC amount or money available to (lie 
would have led to a more vigorous UGC but over lhe way In which the 


exchange of views over the allocation 


apportioned. 


w ...... Iiuiaai. nunc 

pi tnc recurrent grant, and universi- academic ureas which were closest to 
ties which had been encouraged to technology and business should lie 
engage in medium and high tcclinol- protected bccnusc of (licit- direct ln- 
ogy would have been better pro- llucncc on the economic welfare or 
tected. the country , lie said. 

He nlso says ilmt trade unionists On ftirthcr examination, CHI ofil- 


, 1 — r v m u* ii- 

musl ne brought on to university cl»ls are lew crilii-al of the cuts. Mr 


governing bodies. 

”1 have a distaste for the way the 


Michael Bury, head of education and 
training, said: “Our feeling is Unit, 


UGC has acted as the butchers for given that we see, like the Gnvern- 
rtiis government; If we keep the inenl, a need to suve public expendi- 
TUC I would like to see a TUC turc, It is certainly a relief thail things 
presence on it." were not worse overall on technology 

He is confident that a future and particularly engineering.*' 
Labour government will be prepared Sir Raymond' lins made dear tin h 
to set up n national plnnning college number of occasions that he supports 
to produce public sector admin islra- Treasury demands fur greater ora- 


tors to lead the reflationary program- nomy in the spending departments of 

■no tk., TI If ....... A n . •. ... ■ 


me the TUC considers necessary. A 
weak point in the British economy is 


Government, from which education 
cannot be exempt. But he and ofil- 


capltal and the new school, initially 
under a university wing somewhere, 
will help provide that expertise, he 
hopes. 

“If you work on the basis that 
most of the risk capital is to come 
from the public sector and we are to 
have a national recovery, it will be 
by large scale projects using the 
large public corporations. 

“But not only are there orily a few 
approach to the- UK is impossible, managers in the public sector with 
Mr Jenkins agrees. The social costs the necessary experience, there 
would be too high, the cultural and will also be skill bottlenecks, in part 
religious differences unbridgeable. because of the Government's inten- 
But he believes that something tion ta dismantle the industrial train- 


illustrated by the virtual absence of dais at Cenlre Point have heen an- 
US-style hothouse business schools xlous lo smooth the Inevitably rocky 
before the 1960s. Only a handful of path to be travelled by the Institu- 
managers in the public corporations Huns which will provide tomurrmv’s 
had experience of handling risk recruits to industry, 
capital and the new school, initially In June for example. Sir Rnymond 


Mr Jenkins: distaste for UGC 


look the unusual step of writing lo all 
CBI members appealing to them not 
to withdraw from the employment of 
graduates because of the recession. 
He was anxious to avoid a repetition 
of employers’ reactions to poor eco- 
nomic prospects at the beginning of 
the 1970s, when niany companies 
look on no graduates at nil. The 
result was further encouragement to 
students and careers services to look 
beyond Industry ' for employment 
opportunities. 

The appeal seems lo have been 
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must be done to secure more ration- ing board network, when four mil- 
al planning if the chances of national lion might well be out of work.” 

— >* to., be missed w_ 1 — i.:— .• •-«*!- •*-- 


recovery 


tion to dismantle the industrial train- heeded lo some extent, although 
ing board network, when four mil- firms are Inevitably cutting hack on 
lion might well be out of work.” their recruitment. Mr Bury says It 


, — ~ Mr Jenkins is proud of the way the 

through shortages of skilled profes- education unions and voluntary orga- 
sionafs and technologists. nizations have come together to form 
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"Whatever happens we are going the Education Alliance. “The TUC 
to have to plan higher education. Is firmly focussed on further and 
Essentially it is now under-planned higher education, but not to the ex- 
or not planned at all,” elusion of other matters,” he said. 

The. fils are deeply entrenched in ’ 

an essentially conservative British _ , , , 

society, he believes. And with so- UBVld JODDIEIS 


will be Christmas before the impact 
of the letter becomes obvious 
although the signs are (hat the de- 
cline will not be as serious as initial 
forecasts suggested. 

But Sir Raymond remains dissatis- 
fied with the degree of contact be- 
tween academics and Industrialists, 
comparing the relative isolationism of 
Britain with the position In West 


Gennnny, where considerably more 
interchange lakes plnce. 

The CB1 is still trying to foster 
more cnnlacl between the two sec- 
tors, concentrating on the universities 
on the grounds that poly technics 
already have reliable links. Mr Bury 
cites the establishment of nil Indus I ry 
liaison group of Oxford University as 
one example of success In an unex- 
pected area. 

He admits that the level uf interest 
In the affairs of higher education 
varies enormously among members of 
the confederation, bui thinks that 
prucliral problems rather than 
apathy present the most serious 
obstacles to further progress. 'The 
most common dimculty in new ven- 
tures is one of lime and resources," 
says Mr Bury. "Informal arrange- 
ments often work well but If we have 
got to set up a committee then that 
becomes □ problem." 

Even those Initiatives lo which the 
C'Bl Is most committed, such as the 
development or sandwich courses, 
cannot be guaranteed lo run smooth- 
ly. Quite apart from the difficulty nf 
maintaining the volume of placements 
during Hie recession, employers 
would prefer n steady flow- uf stu- 
dents to the present 11 mini np gentile 
peuk which occurs each summer. 

For the moment, the CBI Is 
most interested in pulling across its 
views nu how the education system, 



Sir Raymond: appeal to employers 

from senior schools to universities, 
should be integrated and made re- 
sponsive to tbe needs of the economy. 
It is not impressed with arguments 
for more vocational courses or for 
substantial alterations in the number 
or subject balance or students. Aside 
from the protection of technological 
and business courses, it Is not anxious 
to steer the Government away Horn 
its general course In education. 

Bui, despite Sir Raymond's occa- 
sional intervention In debates between 
education and industry, there is little 
evidence that lhe subject Is at the top 
of the agenda in elliier world. Next 
week’s CBI conference, for example 
has no time scheduled specifically for 
discussion on education. 


John O’Leary 
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has a hL a comT J 1 on view that British industry, 
of 0 , 1 , 132 °* for exploiting the innovations 
univeiIiiJ Cad ® m1 ?' researchers. ■ Similarly our 
scathinn » “tantists are often discussed in 
taclinatfr^^ 5 f° r - their lack of appreciation or 
Wven>!°ii. ° L turn their own ideas and dis- 
Yet VS: bard commercial technology. 
comiMi*,! Geoffreyr Allen believes that when-- 

ii!..' I ^? d With other western PiimnMn mini- 


for both sides 



'JEOffrev i, • “ slu,,, e quite weu. «jiu air 

he reiinnnvu 5 pt ? sidon to know. Last month, 
and pmS? chairmariship of the Science 
now ta * enn « Research Council and has 
Researrtf n, * p die , post of head of Unilever 
•ion 1 far 1,73 mo Y e which reflects his predilic- 
ria] the.acatjemlc into the indust- 

•mJLrJ Possible occasions. 


in terins of its 
universities - 


^unt tlvi^ .remarkable when you take into 
aid'..-. ’Present economic situation”, he ■ 


'Ii TCASE\ a ^ rd5 {n „ science and en - 

L : ! ' h l 'These- allow postgraduate 

P k? de taics‘ ^ Projects jointly devised by 

f-j-:. kgtohina S? Despite a very sticky 

lhe sfeilte n °^ account for 30 per cent of 

'■ : |;9l s f luden tahlp training in science 


Sir Geoffrey: Too much Hi stake 
and engineering and at present there are more difficult to highlight what a university should 
than twice the number of applications for dp end what industry should do, "In engincer-' 
CASE awards as there are places. . ing' research there ls real confusion between 

But the particular strength of Britain's in- the roles of higher education and industry*', he 

dustry-university relations lies in their flexibil-. added. 

ity. Sir Geoffrey maintains. In Germany for Much of the pattern of industrial links in 
instance these interactions are quite structured Britain comes in the form of unofficial consul- 
and although their engineering research up- fancy appointments. Ail sorts of links tukc 
plication is superior to ours, British chemical place but (ho large-scale projects could not 
and physics input into industry had proved occur without the steady background of per- 
better because of its somewhat unstructured sonal, small-scale interaction, 
make-up. As an example of the success of this unoffi- 

Sir ‘Geoffrey believes this is a stenificarit. dal network which has led to a. major indus-. 
feature Of the British scene, “At SERC we try-uitiverslty project, Sir Geoffrey quotes the 
certainly found it easier to establish collobora- recent setting up oF Universe, a multi-million 

ui miiii 1 j thnii kd. nnimr crnfirtia lniinlm'iin (ha :: 1 * 


certainly found it easier to estabbsh collobora- recent setting up ot Universe, a mulli-milllon 
Hon between science and industry .than be- pound- scheme involving the electronics indus- 
tweeii eitRi peering and industry". . . try,, the Govemmenl and the SERC in using 

AlthouIb tWs problem is not miite as se- satellftes to |ink computers. 

rious as is sometimes believed, it does exist - Yet faults still exist on both sides. "The 

particularly because in engineering ft is more ivory tower attitude of academics remains. 


although this is far less prevalent than it wus 
20 years ago”. And in the case of industry, 
there is a general tendency to think that once 
firms have established* a project at a university 
department, then it can be left without much 
supervision. 

Firms must make sure their top researchers 
maintain the closest links and scrutiny of their 
university colleagues to ensure projects are 
continually pointed in the most relevant com- 
mercial direction, says Sir Geoffrey. 

Although there remains the constant danger 
of academics prostituting themselves by being 
prepared to do any research which might bring 
in industrial money, no matter how worthless 
the project. Sir Geoffrey said the present 
pattern at university science laboratories was 
now just about right - about two-thirds fun- 
dame ntnl research and the rest industrial. 

In future, concentration should be on the 
quality of these links while oilier arens for 
action include the spreading of exchanges be- 
tween industry and universities and the consid- 
eration of Expanding links* to higher education 
centres the Firms from other countries. “The one 
thing we should not. bri afraid of is being too 
timid. There is far too much nf stake for that*} 

Robin McKie 
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The provocative curve that 
led on to disenchantment 
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x T . r. Then assume thm the UGC initial- 

INgaiO Lrequer reports [ y applied a uniform cut of 8.56 per 

on a irntliAmafinai cenl t0 ail ar,s faculties and a uni- 
Ufl , , a £ , matnematical form CUI of 2.16 per cent to all 

inode] of how the UGC science faculties. The accompanying 

arrived at its ruts £ ra P h shoWA lhe universi,ies ranked 


cuts in groups <d) have to supply not 
only the increase in group fa) but 
also the net loss of 2,310 students 
between 1979/80 and 1983/84. 

In arts faculties it is suggested (Eiat 


(Birmingham •' 
oulhampton- j. 


in order of the percentage changes 
eventually decided upon, with sepa- 
rate plots for arts and science made 


n jc din „ . . rate ptots ror arts ana science made 

ws^oisSb thr ^ ^ sc c x mnef - 

■mi ps mmm 

■ ire ' L. _ in . arts a uniform cut was applied 


th :: s e sr t -„d i ° r re - add 
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pass* mmi 

*»■ sciences or Kent should discon- science S reliiSe to i 

riniie ilrn mu Th« nnr cuts relative to a zero cut 
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academics want them to do so. noncS r ° Xmi,l,eS close,y to an cx “ 
_._ Uu, , it ,,e presumed that a Looking at .hr- orunh i, appears 


an increase for group (a)7 equalling 
the cut in (d) snoufd be about an 
average faculty size, 2.390 students. 
This represents a cut for group (d) of 
about 12 per cent and if a similar 
percentage cut were applied to scien- 
ce (d) a cut of 4,030 students would 
result. This would exceed the re- 

? uircd net loss of science students by 
,720 and so this number could be 
added to group (a). 

As a result of the above, the 
changes in numbers become as fol- 
lows (for arts numbers still relative 
to a uniform cut base, but for scien- 
ce relative to a zero cut base): 

Group: Science nos. Arts nos. 

a plus 1.720 plus 2.390 

b & c 

combined u 0 

d minus 4,030 minus 2,390 

The nctual changes as recom- 
mended by the UGC are: 


I liWIST m f Exeter 

f— Bristol |-p v- Durham 

Aberdeen • * Hull 

j— York- i-*-LeedB 

| Leeds 4 * Edinburgh 

Strathclyde- i-A-Keele 

Liverpool f Jt Southampton 

Shel(leld-«-4i-QlB8gow — i 

Warwick • * City 

■ Glasgow -#•+- Manchester - ■ 

Stirling •. f Aberdeen 
‘ - Cardiff —#L »- Cambridge — ■ 

Lancaster m i Reading 

Reading-^!-*- Sussex 

Exeter •'* Strathclyde 

Newcastle-#*- Oxlord 

Loughborough A* Newcastle 

-Aberystwyth-# fc- Bristol 

Dundee #f Aberystwyth 
— Nolllngham-W- Nottingham - 
Swansea #d Cardiff | 

— Leicester -#%[- Brunei \ 
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'-i . Assume first dial the UGC de- eS t thj,n 3 5 . per 

tided to change the arts, science and SSL* J5 al j* ■ , to / a PP ro P r,nt . e 
medicine ratios in favour of science C1 ? IC . C °f 3-5 per cent is 

and medicine. They looked nr the " - s a ! about , lflis ,evel 

number of students' in each subject j£X,?! c cu, X es ni start to 

area which could he affnnfcrl oit^n n a 1 significantly from an npproxi- 
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2,3lQ stndentsv and medicine: an in' TL de f cided ^ the net 

crease of l.Ofifi students. As percen- fj n stud ?" 1 numbers, relative 
tages these are respect! vely /’minus ™ri ie p° ppr0 » pn l e . bases - shou,d be 
8.56 per cent, minus 2.16 per cent h«*i« For artS r ^ nK [ BMe ,n num " 
and plus 4.54 per cenl. ~ ^ e P ■ n ^“P (“) 1 10 be supplied by 

- - - ' cuts ,n group (d). But for science the • 


(a) plus 1,660 plus 2,300 

}b) plus 400 plus 390 

(c) minus 380 minus 360 

(dj minus 3,990 minus 2,330 

As can be seen, the magnitude of 
the errors is small. But if the univer- 
sities were, at early stages, put into 
these kinds of groups, what, if any, 
were the numerical criteria? 

The strategy being examined sug- 
gests, for example, that in science 
the larger faculties would have been 
looked at first ns being prime targets 
Tor heavy cuts, and small faculties as 
candidates for large increases, with 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council funding ns an indicator. 

If science faculties are ranked 
according to size there is a strong 
correlation between the direction of 
student numbers change between 
adjacent universities, and the direc- 
tion of change in SERC funding ex- 
pressed as an amount per member of 
scientific staff. This is provided that. 
English, Scottish and Welsh universi- 
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lies are grouped separately. 

The magnitude of the science cuts 
indicates a possible bias against those 
universities with a 1:2 arts/science 
ratio. Some of the arts cuts follow 
tbe science cuts if it is assumed that 
the UGC did not wish to modify the 
current arts/science ratio excessively, 
nor reduce the overall university size 
below 2 020. Others could be ex- 
plained by a bias against universities 
with arts/science ratios exceeding 

The strategy suggested is numeric- 
al but it accepts that the UGC was 
unlikely only to use numerical 
criteria. Not all (he decisions there- 


fore can be accounted for so simply 
and for example, Stirling and tot 
Anglia are glaring science anomalies 
under this strategy. 

There must have been many dec- 
sions made and it is intriguing ihu 
the cuts applied to science at Siirlim 
and Salforu are exactly one third ad 
one quarter, respectively, relative to 
a uniform cut base. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of the strategy is that the 
science cut exponential is followed 
closely by the arts cut, relative to a 
uniform cut base and it would be 
interesting to discover if this vres 
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Why their motto ought to be ‘We never close’ 


Charlotte Barry traces 
50 years of adult educa- 
tion at Goldsmiths’ 
College. 


lege . in die South London area of 
New Cross. In spite of coming dur- 
ing the depression, and on the very 


day the government abandoned its 
gold standard, adult education at 
Goldsmiths proved a popular ven- 
ture. During the first fortnight 600 


thre. During the first fortnight 600 
students enrolled and numbers rose 
to Just-over 1.000 before the end of 
the academic session. 

The golden jubilee of whal subse- 


work and millinery bore some re- 
semblance to the expanded program- 
mes of the Evening Institute 40 years 
later. 

In addition, on the recreative and 
social side a. large number of clubs 
and societies flourished. The age limit 
was only from 16 to 30, but people over 
30 were not excluded provided there 
were vacancies and the total number 
did not exceed lOpercent of the entire 
membership. 

anon"" 8 the firSl y ear more ,har * 
4 000 were enrolled; a quarter of 

these were women, a very high pro- 
portion at that time. By 190D there 
P«rt-time staff of 20 and nearly 
7.000 students attracted from the 
surrounding area of south-east 
London, 

* n . 1 . 904 , Ihe T institute became 
attached to the University of London 
an da teacher training college was set 


-> . ° f evening clas- 

r Seifstrctches back e ftirther 4(f years 

t J 5S„5 U "^ of ,! ? c ^^miths’ ; 

I^» n r i^ cc ^ nl,ve Institute by 
Comply- in 1891. 
with nddnional funds from the Char- 
ity ConimisslonerS' and the parochial 
chanties of the City of London die 
company converted the building of 
the former Royal Nava! School. 


iJH institute was opened in July 
1891 bv the Pnnce and Princess of 
Wales for' the “promotion of technic- 
al skills, knowledge, health, general 
well-being among men and women 

class” 1 ** ' vork ing‘attisan 

Its classes in English, book- 
keeping, foreign languages, : short- 
hand. arithmetic, typewriting and 
5pedal women's courses in ambu- 
lance, crcssmalpng, , cookery, , laundry 


AGO ituacrits-en-r 
« Naming departmem in the. 1 
nrst year and evening classes were- 
expanded to include chemistry, phy-' 
h^iMi and 01 at ^* engineering and 
art e|o»es S wel as ^ a ? and evening 

•** e ” rl y . d ays Goldsmiths' 
was also. a centre for university ex-' 
tension^ courses. The first was a llter- 
ature class at 5s. Od for ten lectures./ 
Unities followed on history arid 
child study and In 1906 John Cowper 
■ lectured on “Selected plays of 
Shakespeare”. This ; attracted 885sm- ; 
dents .with nn average aitendahce of 
jMO at class' which followed the 
lecture, but in, general - response to 
unlverstly . examinations was poor 
and extension teaching came tempor- 
arily to a halt iri 1910. . : 

' Adult educatJon n( Go{dsmiths' i 
College finally, came Into its own In 
1931 when the Evening Literaty In- 
stitute .was formed .frpm,, a ( mergqr ; 


“P 'S fo v 3 fr s r e r t ing A r i i t s 

voca.imial 'adu.t cducEoa" to wE “f ^ than 70 c,s “ 5 ' ’’ 
knowledge, enrich leisure interests st “ dents were largely gradu- 

and cultivate taste and skill” In the * S L shop assistants, clerks, 
style of the great tradition of uni- L e ,f • ers ’ mas | er men - retired 
versity adult education. uusinessmen and housewives who by 

The first prospectus gives a fasci- Il OW „ me fr0 J? 3,1 0VE r London and 
nahng insight into the education 2* i 1 ° me Counties. They were 
needs of adults in the inter-war attract ed not only by (he range of 
years. A common room was made c0 . ur8es out also by the superior pre- 
available as a women’s rest room f 11 ^? which , unlike other evening 
and prominent among physical cul- ^ J, es 01 . the area; had electric 
ture and dancing classes were three ,gm 85 °PP°sed to gas. 

? r 5 ek dancing. Included in scien- The outbreak of war prevented an 
ce and nature study were beekeeping ambitious programme of work de- 
and wireless-radio science for the signed by the new head of deoart- 
growmg number of enthusiasts. ment, Ian Gulland, from getting off 
Language courses included Esper- the ground. After 1945 growth was 
amo, and there were classes on the slow and steady, but benefited from 
problems of philosophy and lectures th e postwar adult education boom 
° n ■ thoughts and Attic m London. Enrolments in 1950 total- 

^ claSBes le d ^Q0 (about , two thirds were 
Snr°^& , hUto^'j cMr.'^OniSn) .and remained at that level 

J#nt tip os, problems; 6f , industrial lor the next 20 years. ■ ■ 

ute, music ana drama. University ex- Dnnnn n „ ' 

tension classes begun aeain and V « _ la J GulIart . d yeara”, 


weekend schools in attractive sur- 
roundings which in 1955 cost Jls 
plus 10s for coach transport. 

The change of name in 1964 to the 
Department of Adult Studies fol- 
lowed the introduction of a dep« 
course in sociology. By 1967 there 
were 3,900 non-degree students and 
also 125 full-time and 230 part-!®* 
degree students in sociology, 
psychology Hnd music. During the 
19/0s the School of Adult and Sooil 
Studies (as it became) added a com- 
munity and youth work course m 
mature students; an applied 
studies course for graduates; the 
community education centre; iw 
group leader courses; and Open uni- 
versity preparatory courses. , 

Adult education at Goldsmith 
continues to play a central role, u 
spite of the growth of the olK r 

onkonle nrtri ila mannar U/ifH tWO COl' 
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ute,. music and drama. University ex 


tension classes began again and a oc th^k 6 ^ullartd years”, 
.'symphony orchestra and" choral ^ ecame known ' increasing 

union were formed. m ® m Ph 0 sis was given to liberal studio 

Student numbers, which dropned y a " guages , an( j music ) at 

after the first year as a result nt?tw» university extra-mural level and 

depression, recovered by 1936 when SHU!? /°/ t . each * rs ' The evening 
— two wtien department also began to provide 




in me warden ot me coi«bm ■ 
Richard Hoggart, who is also clw 
man of the Advisory Council 
Adult and Continuing Education. 

• In the introduction to the book 
says that Goldsmiths’ reminds himo 1 
Soho’s Windmill Theatre and its war 
time- boast “We never close . : 

Hoggart writes: “If you come i t 
twenty' past eight each 

S iu find the place cranking ,tse r( v3} 
r the arrival of well oyer 3,^. 
full-time students and a g 00 “ | 
hundred staff. If you leave any ^ 
between 6.30 and 9.30 m the eve "e 
you fihd youself threading ® _«■ 
through some 5,000 studwla v * y,- 
our pirt-time services. 
few university institutions i 
make such intensive use of In v* . 

S °SVeflK of 

£2,50, is available from the Scbw ^ 

; Adult and Social Studies r fJ . 
smiths’ College, New Cross, W , - 

«E14 6NW. --vi 
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Although they were prominent in the 
classical world* prizes figured little in 
posi-Renaissance literature except as 
university tropies. The great revival 
in prize-giving occurred at the turn 
of the twentieth century with the 
Nobel, the Pulitzer, the Goncourt 
and the various state administered 
oeni awards of the Soviet Union. 
These prizes reflect their different 
host cultures. The Pulitzer is strongly 
Hjscd towards the press - tradi- 
tionally conceived as the guarantor 
of American democracy. Conformity 
B u/) slate ideology is the core of the 
Soviet system; hence Brezhnev wins 
a literary prize for his autobiography 
and Solzhenitsyn goes into exile. The 
Goncourt incarnates the intellectual 
purify of French academicism. The 
Nobel expresses bad conscience to- 
wards the world at large, its massive 
reward (£98,(100, as against the Gon- 
court's token few francs) being 
ikann from the international patent 
on stabilized dynamite. 

The hopeful writer who turns to 
the “Awards” section of the British 


John Sutherland on an industrious patron of the English novel 

The bumpy ride to Booker, 1981 




which the News so irresponsibly 
broke was itself an anti-climax. The 
judges, failing unanimity, nwurded 
the prize jointly to Stanley Middle- 
ton and Nadine Gurdimcr. The divi- 
sion satisfied on one. Ever since, the 
NBL has insisted on single winners. 
At the dinner that year the sponsors 
gave no pledge on the continuation 
of the prize after 1975, and thev had 
hurd words for the press. 

Angus Wilson, novelist and profes- 
sor, chaired the 1975 panel with Pe- 
ter Ackroyd. Susan Hill and Roy 
1- idler. Despite an eye-straining 83 
submissions tlicir conclusion was a 
bombshell. As The Times put it, in a 
one sentence front-page announce- 
ment: “Two novels are on the short- 
list. one by an Australian and the 
other by a naturalized Pole who lives 
in Dcjhi.'' The Guardian had more 
fun with a long exercise in facetious 
chauvinism entitled “Hauling down 
ihe fictional fing." Jhabvnla nnd 
Kencally were clearly eligible by the 
rules - but the contest urns pn in fully 


Ite and Amsts Year book will This year s literary luminaries: Salman Rushdie (left), the Indian writer who was awarded the fin nnn lnck,ng ,ll , ll0mc teiin > appeal. Wilson 
gid a warning that compared to Booker prize for his novel Midnight's Children, and BulHarlan-born Fllnx r«n P m ,!h. 0 ? “impounded ^ offence by his 

North Amenca there are few literary the Nobel nrlze worth £98 ftftft 8 80 “ orn E M Canettl » whose work won him award speech (Heat and Dust won) 

prizes to be found in this country. r ’ in which lie attacked the British 


prizes to ue touna in this country. * ’ in which lie attacked the British 

Closer inspection will reveal that Booker have been unobtrusive memorable vear” and oromntlv ora- nffrnH«i. . i- 31Qvcl broadside for its “pervasive 

those prizes on offer are small pota- patrons. The character of the prize ceeded to made it memofaWe P bv ihV nH?I' k m awarding middle class sophistication.” The 

to ft, J,m« Tail Black (founded Gas been largely determined by reg- putting John ' Berger" ' “ ™ ^ t h? ,hei? 1975 dc i' isil ’ n «“ a P lc “ ^ >he 

1918) and the Hawthornden (1919) ulations emanating from the NBL. shortlist The inclusion of a Marxist le« finff 1 mufirm^thor to« rt ^ e ' cosmopolitan, serious, genuinely in- 

f^°;^ ,ab l ished ^i 0ff - Such , » the minimum “make or bre kr telligcnt novel. Britain! booksellers 

a paltry fT.OOO or less. With one number of copies to be printed Connolly on the iniloec’ nnnei in. tn r.Annn..., •• tuI were unimpressed. 


cxcep ion. there is n° BnLish literary (3,000 dropping to 2,000 in 1975) or furiated the Spectator's Auberon critical year were ^LriSr Edna on H t e P cefor,h . ^ shor l,st . was 
P«c that can be guaranteed to made th size of advertising budget required Waugh, then the most influential re- O’Brienand - u^usumllv - the Ami nla,n ■ 3 n,in,n 2 unl - ° f -^ rCC mi - d 
Uaes. That exception of course, for eligibility have tended to freeze viewer in Britain. Speaking for l ie bn™ S M w mKI S ^maxmmm of six titles (this 

a fe Booker, an annual award de- out first novels and works by fringe novel-reading man in the street came Z with two obvious ^ raokn a rc L ax ,^ d *? scven ,n 1)80) - 

kbeiately set up to give Britain its publishers, keeping the prize square- Waugh declared G to be a heap of ders- Murdoch’s The Biack An emboldened management coni- 

<1* PuI,(Zer ’ No ‘ >el and Gon - & i " the commercial sector of the “fatuous petisees and solemnly ifane mid ' BaSge’s The Dressmaker Twn'ZS on, h '8 hbrow ( tain * 

t0 S‘ n , book trade - The NBL's intention - aperfus'’; its selection proved the Less au omatic a c L wT G and 1972 X “PP° in, ' n 8 

The Booker prize for “the best sometimes its obsession — has hpen Iitpmn, pctohiichmani ■„« ■» «.n'. tu~ o.- ~r M?Ty Wilson as one of the judges for 

to make a media spla 



sometimes its obsession - has been literary establishment was in the Farrell’s The Siege of Krishiiaptir A 
to make a media splash with the hands of “hysterical psueds." rank outsider, Elizabeth Mayor's The 

Booker and by so doing stimulate G won. In making the award, Green Equinox , completed the list, 
the novel-buying habit. The director. Connolly commended its “humanity. What went on at the judging meet- 
Martyn Goff, has even welcomed its intellectual distinction, its grasp of ings (formal occasions by the wav 
malicious reporting (of which there modern history and its sympathy chaired hv the non-voting Goff) is 
was plenty in the early 1970s) as “the with the oppressed.” Berger was private. ' 

life blood of news value for the evidently not soothed. At the The implication is that Farrell was 
P n ?f- , , celebration dinner he launched a a compromise - the agreed second 

There was little life blood for the swingeing attack on prize and prize- best novel of the year. Another con- 

fivnl (llilA In 1 (V^lT 'limn InflnMi, ri.. .1 r ,| _ __ f > ■ a ■ * 


Mary Wilson as one of the judges for 
1976. Mrs Wilson - who declared her 


todin* ! Gordlmer: joint prize, 
in the opinion of the j 


weoD, gave tne prize to r. h. New- oppressor. He denounced Booker the third time) might never win be- 
by's Something to answer for - “one McConnell as colonial exploiters: cause she was too eminent. Grahame 
of the decade’s dullest novels” “one does not have to be a novelist Greene and Anthony Powell had in- 
according to Bookworm of the Spec - seeking very subtle connexions to structed their publishers not to sub- 
tator. More to the point, there were trace the £5,000 of this prize back to mit their work, on the grounds that 
only 36 entries, some of the biggest the economic activities from which it the prize should go to young writers. 
London publishers snootily boycot- came ... (he struggle in Guyana". The precaution would seem to have 
ting the whole affair. Half the money Berger donated to to have been unnecessary. The 

The book trade came round the the London Black Panthers. With his Booker apparently operated a slan- 



Irls Murdoch: supremely famous. 


fey harf fisn f p i 3 ?V, lted * or a )f ear new regulations stipulating that Brando's disdaining his Oscar for The press predicted, imminent revolu- her consternation at how much ”PD* 

19K mil r ^ n ? t0 “GO henceforth only novels published be- Godfather , because Hollywood ex- cion. Farrell, following Berger's lead, (physical description) there was in 

L in ^81 (the chair- tween September 1 and November plotted the American Indian. declared in his acceptance speech the contemporary English novel. Her 

tandimi bo, } us 0n top )- The 15 would qualify. The aim of this There was, none the less, a that miners should, by rights, be susceptibilities did not prevent 

iaitiallv^hu »L niS n a i!R n was P rov ' c * e£ * straitjacked was to reproduce the furore over G. Returning to the paid more than company chairmen. Storey's very physical Savilte from 

% , ?lle Publishers' Associa- Goncourt pattern - that is create an attack, Waugh declared it spit in None the less, he pocketed the com- winning. 

Boot Lea-" 1 " °— - b ^— ,e Nationa * avalanche of books in one month the face of the novel-writing com- pany's £5.000 and went off to do Since 1976, the Booker has had a 


kf is Bn B $ Ue The paymas- and whip up a fever of public excite- munity.” TTie elevation of Berger's research in Singapore for what 

Iwd-dktHhL McConnell, the sugar, ment as they raced, neck and neck book demonstrated the “strangle- to be, unhappily, his last novel, 
c^binewh 0n and en 8 in cering for the premier national prize. hold” which the “disciples of the The judges for 1974 were Ion ‘ 


: com- winning, 
to do Since 1 


i- pany's £5.000 and went off to do Since 1976, the Booker has had a 
s research in Singapore for what was remarkably smooth ride. There have 
to be, unhappily, his last novel. been newsworthy events, such as 
e The judges for 1974 were Ion Tre- Paul Scott's dying almost simul- 
i. win (literary editor of The Times) taneously with the award, but no 
s novelist-academic .A.' S. Byatt and disasters. The system, put together 
v Elizabeth Jane Howard. It was a big year by year in the early 1970s, has 
5 year for novels with Durrell, worked well and needed no further 
; Burgess, Spark, Snow, Murdoch, tinkering. In the prize's second . life- 


pfUOwnc (F u r cl,uu clapsea, me court. nysiena. oui none couia aeny • wfiicn were auacxcu. iu me /wiv cuzaucin jojic nuwuiu. u was a uig year uy year in tne eariy jy/us, nas 
W fir rm! SSF “Hderwritteo ^by the that it sold novels. The winner might , Statesman Richard West derided his year for novels with Durrell, worked well and needed no further 

Whv riiH D ,) until l 982 ' add as many as 250,000 extfa sales, knowledge of West Indian history; Burgess, Spark, Snow, Murdoch, tinkering. In the prize’s second life- 

di» .Lp "P0«r McConnell subsi- In Britain Booker has never had this the blacks had done rather well in Manning (an inveterate critic of lime, the judges have been notably 

pTQB.pf r^Bhsh novel? Because they spectacular effect, although year by the- plantations, it was the Asians Booker) and Amis in contention, more confident, awarding the prize 

M'offiSS? 1 - .'S* 0 ® 6 the they year the bonus to the winner has who were exploited, (he might have The row which blew up this year to the supremely famous (Murdoch, 


nr/ k 2T- ouu - c in e ivous iney year tne oonus lo me winner nas wnu wcic wuwiisu. ni^i iwtv me tow wmui uicw up mis ycur tu me supremely famous tmuraocn, 

ht-shelf* ““htally remunerative been jacked up .to around 15,000 added that Booker's holdings had centred on Amis’s Ending Up. It was at last, and Golding) and the 

MftTSF schemes to superselling hardback (and In 1980, Penguin re- been nationalized the year before), shortlisted and Howard was, in pri- obscure. Booker is now securely 

Cjjrini*) , e «n Fleming and Agatha portedly did well with their rush Naipaul. the 1971 winner, called vate life, Mrs Amis. The accusation geared into the general field of pub- 

tbk oL 11 196 s, ' their profit from oaoerbackina of the shortlist). There Berger’s gesture “ignorant, absurd, of an establishment fix was levelled fishing, as evident in Penguin’s in- 


■fmdSW ’ ^as reckoned at would seem “to be '.a nationaf-cultural not just rubbish but damaging." Ber- directly in a letter to The Times by a slant reprinting coup in 1980. The 

pofiKA W6 the firm’ reported difference here, immune to any jug- ger neatly capped a high-tempered rorrespondont wlio was, allegedly, NBL, after much trial and error, 

on a turnover of aling with the calendar. correspondence by pointing out that the close friend of a novelist unluck- seem lo have found the right balance 

- he artists’ services divi- The British book trade resented the chairman oflhe Statesman and er than Amis with the judges, between judicial correctness and 

^Knwymg .“virtually double the six-week eligibility period. Nation publishing company was Lord Howards defence of herself was promotionalopportunism.- 

P rQ Gts of £355,[XX) " (The Judges resented it too, since they Campbell of Eskan.. 'honorary presi- roirited, but disingenuous. The Lon- In 1981 there hove been minor, 
i closed this now had to come to novels cold.- dent of booker McConnell. dbn literary world she argued, was cavils at the ordinariness of the 

"tain .heir Sou. .he .benefit of.revie™. 77,, ****** »»»""'«"*■ % J- «» ?»rjh» and m iid aliegaHon of 


fter-ta* nmpl “virtually double the six-week eligibility periqd. 

o f £355,000.” (The Judges resented it too, since they 
foonKnu , ''Me nas since closed this nnw hnd to come to novels cold; 


zarian principle possible.” leaking of the judges’ deliberations to 

fortune lies a There was another calling upset in The Guardian. But there has been 

the 1974. Two weeks before Its official nothing to equal the awful night of 

irt- release, the result was leaked by the November 23, 1972 or the book trade 

ms Evening News. This entirely deflated disgust at the extraordinarily thin and 

las any shoHUsh-to-judgment suspense, alien selection of 1975. 

Consequently since 1974 the final — 

at Booker decision has been delayed The author is Professor of English' at 


; CSffiMSVoiK jX’i to SESOT ”- »* p r p,e ^ # ofl Ir . 

McCohriell Nor ran it was mished right back to January that behind every fortune lies a There was another galling upset in ne Guardian. Bul there has been 
f^a^ nlaht8 Have be^ db? 1 where it has remained. crime. The second was char the 1974. Two weeks before fis official nothing to equal the awful night of 

current overafiTcost of 1 *r« h lS&2 t Uic Booker entered on NBL’s promotion^ circus of short- release, the resujr was eaked I by the November 23, 1972 or the book trade 

’ fi5i ooS ; S?°^ er is estimated 1 ni «,hl iJJVw the most uncomfort- lists and suspense fui final decisions Ewing News. This entirely deflated disgust a( the extraordinarily thin and 

52°' is chean Z ^l i wbat K Mistenre The was degrading; it treated writers “as any shoniish-to- udgment suspense, alien selection of 1975. 

' io ^ ' ? b i e phase •fSrii nrSSJ George though they were racehorses.” Consequently since 1974 the final — ^ — 

: J ‘M; Lt^ S ?a P t ud8es wcr H e S 7 Jbe Ih BoweiTThey The representative of Booker s-qt Booker decision has been delayed 77ie author is Professor of English' or. 

; .'"f-.'’: . ^V‘ : °. r a wicket- Steiner a t j] d . j t V yK “00^ ' really the 1972 ceremony was stoically -un- until the night before. The result University College, London. ■ 




-opined that it was “not a really 
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The taming of chance bv 


The Victorians argued for social re- 
form with facts. Ian Hacking looks at 
the history of data collection and its 
effect on state controls 


Statistics is not a human science hut called the Gaussian distribution the 
its influence on those sciences has normal curve, 
been immense. It has helped deter- It is a well known thesis uf 
f° rm l aws about society Michael Foucault’s that a new kind 
and the character of serial facts, ft of power emerges in the nineteenth 
has engendered concepts and classi- century. In one form it is a strategic 
fications within the human sciences, development of medicine and law. 

The collection nf ctnlistirv hat nw. Mr,™ s... __ _ 


The collection of stntistics has cre- 
ated a great bureaucratic machinery. 

1 1 ..f r 


More generally he sees it as pun of 
what he calls biopolitics. There is a 


wuicuuli.hu iimi-imiciy. vvnar ne cans oiopontics. There is a 
ft may think of itself as providing certain preoccupation wiTli bodies, 
only information, but it is part of the The disciplines of the body (hat he 
technology of power in a modern describes in his work on the prison 

State. and nn tPYlialtlV frvrm "ir, Aiitlro 


”~rvr, „ , , . . , and on sexuality form "an entire 

Different schools of sociology micro-power concerned with the 
assign different rotes to statistics. In body", and match up with "compre- 
thc early _IH3fls August Comte hensive measures, statistical assess- 
wonted .10 give the name of “social mcnls und interventions" which arc 
'mechanics or “social physics" to his aimed at the body politic, the social 
new science. But at about thcr same body. * 

time the Belgian astronomer Ado!- One need not subscribe fully to 
phe Quctelet took the very same this model to see thiit statistics of 


oo - 1 aiuiiv 

lime the Belgian astronomer Adol- 
phe Quctelet took the very same 


t§ l 

II i 


auuii; i ms nuuiei to see that statistics of 
mime for a new statistical science of populations and of deviancy form an 
mankind. Comte always resisted this, integral part of the industrial Mate 
ami coined the name sociology” iiist Such a polities is directly involved in 
niJGi5 Way fn,ni Payabilities. “ ut capital formation through social 
Quctekt was n great propagandist, assurance; there is what Daniel De- 
le organized the world statistical fert calls a technologic assurentiel 
congresses and was even in t rumen tat which lias to do witn providing a 
![* s l? r . l, . n P tbc sCa,lst| cal section of stable social order. He notes that of 
the British Association in 1833. To- the two chief French funds for in- 
,bnt 0u ^ elet ln uni|»lurd dustrial assurance, one provided the 
Cn 2 rm0,,s y -‘ , u - cn ' ca P' lul home investments while 
Wi.° f r moder V sociological tlic other gave us Indo-China. 
thought takes for granted that social || is certain! v not true that most 
laws wiJ! he cast in a stiiti^icsl form, applications ot* the new statistical 
, wns long thought to be possible knowledge were evil. One may stis- 
S n s n lilt ' s, ! cj . ,r laws are cpiphe- peel the Ideology of the 

,£"25. n .^- | SIa ! lsll S l1 rinn social reformers an J still grant 
ijI^Raiii he n. C u - ,f ’i ,J Ji Vl . l i lin S ' By 1,1:11 ,he,r 8 re,,t fight for sanitation. 

! /£?', ,,ilc ! Jh. e °PP U * hacked by statistical enquiries, was 

fUfm d »hn, “ rg,nfi . r a -j MC j ia ,mv * act *be must important single anieliora- 
from above on individuals, with the tion of.ihe epoch. Without it moat 
• S?* 0191318 P™* 08 ta*;trf us would not e*kt ; RS. . 

omnion hnd philosophical " eVerhavc 

Jh?!u£S ,,e i m . WaS Wdl Ve . rSed in Statistical data do have a certain 

"! S VP er 5 t cial neutrality between ideolo- 
» ” 3me . , nto being at eies, No one used the facts collected 

? stage of evolution. Durk- By the factory inspectors more vigor* 

*±l [ J! n ™£ 0n w WnS t0 £° u . 0< * b,s °usly than Marx. Yet even Marx^id 

sirs 1 

b^sbeKFS 

the science of de^ne“°of cS?ls'| SKchiSlogy was%o?S Trope"/ 

s rfSSE 

fi»md hed f ? r SE'taTSSf- ei,hW “ ,eft ° r g™ howto, h on . definite qu e, 

sav even b, 1862 Ihat statisticians evolulion or by nn abrun. mmLi^ 'V med,c '™- One is ihen led into 

sar^iSSS K- Wasm 

sJaSfi.s v-ism stfsgtsxdisiz 

*L!_ ^j cox • pub- product of dim memories of our *•«,»_ At the end of the eighteenth mn. 


Mw ■ i 

Rp>: • 

mi 


a • t 

fcf|4 ;! ; 

Ilf j 

I*!/ i 



possible leaves its mark upM subse- “ 

quent jeasoning. Many of what we which on"T,an h COre Trom 
cal! philosophical problems ore a by- , ' 

nrnrtnrt nf dim At tne end nf ik. >i.k>...sL 


riEsSf ^.Massssr 

^at;\ P t h re^S,icTd b 'teT,™ f ™ n ^pen E rce S ^, y . S tl“ 

fi a SkSTStras wjawie 

serial fels s mnlv ^ c ? here n« Which creates philosophic- l V r h ?. S P eak p f , physical necessity" or 

..S CIBI UCB Simply, pecame facts that al nerninvilu it 9 ri kiii n .:Li : is” Of physica laws of ngi»ra« i. a.. 


mK’U 

i#f i ' - 

m l:..- ■ 

M.l 


n -^ ul - probobilitv, 1 Charted “mveiws of .chance, .and Durkheim 

• '^utfeara when lhe dliimtitative Study ' Px nrtfhm ■ ul eT, a ^- ^ Ihis^sort. was tellmg US that there.are irreduc- 

olcrimes begad in trus . 1820s Thanks b| stoncal ground nf: a J"ly statistical laws of society. I think 

: -to mm- 1 • ta^damenfal- 

■of causes of death was established ?o wttn explanation, pot riansition otour categories of causal- 

. during the nineteenth' centutv It is ^ i^’an urtusual motivation ,ly ‘ Jt culminates lb a metaphysical 1 

for. historical studies, dild the rdvolullon. Althnnoh *v,lJZcW[ CRl . 


during the nineteenth' centutv It is i * S a ^ un ^y al motivation ,ty ‘ « culminates In a metaphysical ■ 

petpeTuated to r?u h J2 0r !5 aI studi es drtd the result evolulion. Although there hadS 

trlsr lOTESra-ii SSSS^ ££"5 : {T2S&£f- “ *•»*• w 

about people - I wins a haili nr «’ r understanding some of physical dclermirusm. has lone horn 


ceived that he was providing a gen 
ai thepry to distinguish nonnal fn 

rinfhnlnnmnl rinMh ... 


pathological slates of society 

IdlHd final ilaaa^a iL. 


.nfrSfm J udl wqui.7 mpy.n0t be very -SiSBSm' u ft *" P^t of Q ur 
iaf from different from Gwrge Canguilhcm's anchor part t0 Our Ignbr-- 

■ Jn the early studies. Amo?g the many 9 ^: In 1800 

SS?* spectS;in_ which he is a good model, nah, ' of . a Statistical 


; individual causes,, and that reality 
I nad nothing to do with probability. 

By the end of the century those very 
• causes of death were described as 
I probabilistic in nature. Although de- 
terminism had. been eroded, it was 
not by creating some new place for 
freedom, indeed we might say that 
. the central fact is the taming of 
; chance; where in 1800 chance had 
been nothing real, at the end of the 
century it was something real . pre- 
cisely because one had found the 
form of laws that were to govern 
chance. ° 

In 1832 Charles Babbage, often 
called the inventor of the computing 
machine published a pamphlet 
urging the publication of books of 

IIP? 4 

known to mankind. Babbage had 

S! nly i ,nds 0f P l,rabers f o belisted, 
Tpey began with familiar enough 

r . astr o no my , atomic weights, 
specific heats ana , so forth. They 
quickly pass to the number of Feet of 
oax a man can saw in an hour, the 
volume of air needed to keep a per- 

; 6nwpii V of° r an h , qur ' the Productive 
stMm mm ' l,orses ' camels and 
■ SefoKif ^ 1 V c ? mpnred ‘ the relative 
^ l s Jhe bones of various spe- 
22 1 ,il ® relative frequency of occur- 
E n°/il e i terS various languages. 

nuraber? tbat were to be 

Were new, only g decade or 

anfe„ en 7- 8 ?! and 1840 there was 

ber nJnH"* 1 ' the nunl- 
uer.or numbers ihAt ui»ra k„f 


this avalanche limited to the iw®*® 
sciences. T. S. Kuhn suggests teas 
there was a hidden revolution m iw 
physical sciences at exactly the h®® 
time. One may develop Kuhns'^ 
sight In an obvious way. CahW" 
science had once said that the wuw 
was written in mathematical ^ 
guage, but geometry and afgco/* 
were the model. Only » D ® 
nineteenth century did 
assume their paramount role, n n 
finally become a task of the 
scientist to measure. . |1|B , 

Despite Comte's hostility K 
bers, positivism soon 
granted that positive facts were 
sured bv numbers. Even when 
reads 1 a ’conservative sociolo^ . - 
as Frederick Le Play who ijjg 

against number-crunchers of in® j. 
tistical.sort, one finds nothing 
except numbers in his great bo® 
European workers. At the end 
century no One could dissent . 
the shying of the physicist Urd * 
vin, ‘That when you cad ^ Vl)u 
what you are speaking. ab° uC > 
know something about it; wh n > ■ 

cannot measure It [. • •] /° a L,iisfdC- 
ledge is of a meagre dnif unsaiiW 

tory kind"; \ Rv l905i‘ 

. Periodization is suspect. By ‘ he 
was recognized that 
fundamental law of racHoacti we re 
is a chance process hnd peop ^ 
eyed using Monte: Carlo fn ^ 
in the study of biolowcalp .^cjn 




hpr ^n., L '', tTeasc ln the nunt- 

V'ere. being pub- 

bfeennir.^!^ 1 ehtbusias - m ’tafc numbers 
qfecnnie. almost -universal; ; Nor ■ was 


in the study of btoit»V“‘ ^ bowC »B 
•Chance had been tamed, I? j .aqoH) 
one Ignore the upheaval! o, ^ 
1936, a period which ends ^ ■ 

von Neumann’s P™^ f e h l jfSrrenl B j 
thequaiitum ni with any 


‘ r 1 ■ .. - ;■ -.-rf'. 


■ .. 1 • in'* 
■' K-i 

• ■ 
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an army of statistics 


neglect the origins of political eco- 
nomy, and the work of Helvetius, Say, 
Smitn.Bentham, Malthus or Ricardo? 
It wasCondorcet, dead in the Terror of 
1794 , who got Laplace going or the 
probability of social matters, and who 
nas the spiritual grandfather of Comte 
and QuStelet alike. 

‘ The answer is that one must 
choose a problem. For me, as philo- 
sopher, it is indeterminism and the 
taming of chance. I am interested in 
the growth of the possibility that real 
chance exists and is part of the 
underlying structure of the world. 
This possibility was confirmed only 
sith the advent of microphysics but 
jt was recognized as a possibility in 
1900 as it Rad never been in 1800. 
My hypothesis is that events after 
Laplace, and after Ricardo, make 
the doctrines of Peirce and Durk- 
heim viable. 

Is this to be a sharp break 7 Should 
one look for a rupture between a 
determinist world of 1860 and an 
indeterminist one in 1880, to suggest 
tvo likely contenders? I do not think 
that kind of analysis is right here. 
But the erosion of determinism did 
not happen suddenly. It was rather 
an almost systematic interaction of a 
great many events, some famous, 
some unnoticed. Most of the events 
were produced by people with clear 
views of what they were doing, and 
do thought at all for indeterminism. 
Chapter by chapter in the course of 
the stoiv that should be told, one 
will fincf a fairly steady decrease in 
metaphysical, determinism, but no one 
took any notice of it. 

At the start of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the model of human science 
was Newtonian', postulating laws in 
human affairs which were thought of 
as unequivocal and uniform. Prob- 
abilities were conceived, following 
Laplace, not as real facts of nature 
but as representing our ignorance of 
true causes. The avalanche of num- 
ber after 1820 revealed an aston- 
ishing regularity in statistics of 
ame, suicide, workers’ sickness, 
epidemics, biological facts. New 
mathematical models were intro- 
{toed to. analyse these phenomena; 

iimc®' 8 l * ,aw ,ar B e numbers" 
(1835), Qufitelet’S persuasive applica- 
tion of Gauss’s bell-shaped “law of 
errors’’. By 1860, statistical analyses 
of (for example) the suicide figures 
for Paris arrondissements were 
pointing a great debate about statis- 
determinism; it was as if statistic- 
al law had to act on some of the 
individuals in n district, and thus 
miman freedom itself was chal- 
lenged. William Farr, speaking at a 
world statistical congress in 1860, 
onered a typical response. Statistics 
t! no i MWide free will, because 
arthough statistical laws determined 
rf,, C0ui ?e of a population, we 
(rather than "they") could change 
'ne boundary conditions and so 
JjsnBe.the laws under which the 
population would evolve. (Charade r- 
™^y» it was the facts of deviancy, 
aQ d ies miserable s which 
be changed by the wise in- 
i cmg ) on of * ower level bureau- 

! J&f tbe erosion of deter- 
™Nsm acc U r S systematically in topic 
dfJii 0p L c ‘ Maxwell and Boltzmann 
of (ho ed statistical mechanics, one 
' innovatory ideas of phy- 

far fp« 0u ^ b Botemann at least was 
an avowed indeterminist). 
aan tn® co , u ? ,n ' Francis Galton, be- ' 
th« ^Platn biological facts, and 
bv °f human heredity, 
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the probability in these theories ac- 
quired a completely new significance. 

Almost no domain of human en- 
qmry is eft untouched bv the events 
hat I call the avalanche of numbers, 
the erosion of determinism and the 
taming of chance. Some which we 
now think of as obvious but minor 
were once uf cardinal importance. 
Epidemiology is an instance. For half 
a century after the great cholera 
epidemic of 1832, Europeans were 
obsessed by fears of epidemic dis- 
ease, but as the fears declined, so 
tf, e very notion of an epidemic pas- 
sed from a deterministic scourge to a 
probabilistic contagion, and much 
able, although localized, probability 
reasoning was connected with this. 
Those who prefer a lare canvas can 
relate the development of economic 
theory in terms of the introduction 
of chance mechanisms into causal 
processes. 

There are a couple of instructive 
paradoxes here. After the avalanche 
of numbers, the incessant counting, 
of social and biological facts, and the 
almost insanely precise measures of 
physical calamities, produced too 
many numbers to leave the Galilean 
and Newtonian world intact. Every- 
one had once thought that the 
Newtonian laws were altogether ex- 
act, give or take this or that "per- 
turbation". Such a claim is entirely 
credible in a qualitative universe 
where one does not in fact count or 
measure very much. But in a quan- 
titative universe, exactness becomes 
impossible, “deviation from the 
mean" became the “norm”. Indeter- 


minism was about to arrive. 

I found a second paradox in Ernst 
Cassirer, who opened my eyes to a 
whole range or oddities. He says 
that for Laplace, determinism was 
only a metaphor that helped him to 
explain that probabilities represent 
our ignorance rather than any objec- 
tive reality. Cassirer says the modern 
idea of determinism is first found in 
a famous speech by Emil Du Bois- 
Reymond in 1872. 



ure. A vast array of new and slightly 
mad debates ah'out statistical deter- 
minism in the IStiOs confirms the 
hunch that that was a lime of 
pressure. 

Historians of science distinguish 
internal and external history. Exter- 
nal history is a matter of politics, 
economics, the funding of institutes, 
the circulation of journals, and all 
the social circumstances that are ex- 
terior to knowledge itself. Internal 
history is the history of individual 
items of knowledge, conjectures, ex- 
periments, refutations. We have no 
good account of the relationship be- 
tween external and internal history. 

One might hope for some sort of 

Foucauitian archaeology, which ■■■ 

would treat anonymous discourse, I 

That .J 

said, regardless of who said it. Or 

should we take quite the opposite '■ I 

tack, and study this or that initiator . 

or agent, who quite knowingly ! 

brought about this or that event? 

The avalanche of numbers is at ' 

least in part the result of Indus- ; . 

trialization and the influx of people Yi - . ,T" 
from the country to the town, Many w i’ 
of the thought patterns for the new B V . 

counting must have been set up in ■ * ' T jjk 

the Napoleonic era. We can hardly » dL ■ 

imagine that those extraordinary 

armies got about without a great 

echelon of quartermasters keeping 

track of how much of what was • 

needed to feed, arm and equip scat- 1 

tered^units all over Europe, Egypt - ' I 

ways a perfectly good selfconscious " " | 

coun°t°ng W For e'SLn^T Mlcl,a , el Fouca l ul, ’ s , worl ‘ on P rlsol,s and •“"■‘“r revealed growing 

and annuities were of no importance stoic Intervention in society, 
for the peasant or agricultural work- 
er. But when the extended village find him amassing 85,564 individual medico-legal researches. His history 
family was destroyed by the town, case reports of suicides, each report of the penitentiary begins witn 
new forms of security were needed with a guess at the motive. Between Jeremy Bentham’s panop tico. The 
for daily labourers. We often trace 1832 and 1864 he analysed 21,132 penal programmes of the Benth- 
quite exactly how this produced new cases of persons accused of attenro- a miles are part of a larger vision of 
numberings , ted or successful murder, and broke sanitary reform and -philanthropic 

In England, for example, the arose them down into 4,478 classes of mo* effort by the utilitarians. Every 
hundreds of Friendly Societies to lives. This fetishism for numbers is physical change had moral intent. 1 
provide workers with assurance something more than a handy exter- would like a term less English than 
against sickness or death. Although iml history of people solving practical “utilitarian". 

mortality tables had long been problems. French hygenic reformers after 

known, there were actuarial difficul- Guerry devised a series of classi- Villerme are not utilitarians in the 



ties everywhere. The poor died fications of suicides that now seem to strict sense of the word, but their 
younger than the ridi, but to what us almost crazy, yet a flood many of language and their activities are the 
extent? No information about sick- them became part of wnat the police same as the great English sanitary 
ness was to be had. were required to put into the formal utilitarian, Edwin Chadwick. It is all 

Between 1825 and 1827 Select reports, when the avalanche of num- part of a transnational industrial phi- 
Committees of the House of Com- bers began, classifications multiplied losophy that marks the very begin- 
mon$ addressed themselves to the because . this was . the form of (his. nina of statistics. One candidate for 


— ........ ning of statistics. One candidate for 

question. What are the statistical new kind of discourse. Even though the first oeuvre of statistics was The 
laws of sickness? Every notable stat- my single new classification usually Statistical Survey of Scotland, a twen- 
istirian in Britain testified. The chief had a straightforward motivation that ty-one volume collection, 1791-99. 
actuary for the national debt asserted can be reported by the external The ministers of the Church of Scot- 
there could not be such a law. Par- historian, the very fact of the classi- land respond to detailed question- 
isian authorities were consulted; they fications and of the counting was naires about the state of their 
pleaded ignorance with regret. In internal to a new practice. We still parishes. By the word statistical 
fact, in 1824 there was one piece of lack a methodology for describing ^Sinclair tells us that he means" an 
data, due to the efforts of the High- the emergence of a new way of talk- inquiry directed at the conditions of 
land Society (which was chiefly an ins and doing. life or a country, in order to estab- 

effective instrument of agricultural It is unclear how it might be possi- |j s h the quantum of happiness of the 
reform). Few believed it. Yet only a ble to provide an honest analysis of inhabitants". Neither Sinclair nor the 
decade later a host of workers had this complex of issues. One ought to Calvinist ministers of the Church of 
found out specific laws of sickness be faithful to details of politics, com- Scotland were Benthamites, but they 
for trades, regions and so forth. Wil- merce and diseases, and yet at the were all part of a game that would; 
liam Farr could assert that every same time recognize that politics, establish a “calculus of felicity". ” 
disease has its own mathematical law commerce and disease did not of The fundamendal orinciole of the 


Jeremy Benthan: political economist. 


Cassirer put his finger qn some- 
thing important although the story is 
complex. The word ^determinism" 
entered German about 1789 for an 
idea somewhat different from any 
present notion, but it does get used 
regularly in French and English until 
the 1860s, when ft is the rage for, 
among other things, posing questions 
of free drill. 

The old problem of free will had 
chiefly been the question of whether 
a person with given motives and 
states of mind can then choose free- 
ly, or whether choice is predeter- 
mined by mental state. But Du Bois- 
Reymond had, in 1847, been one of 
a small but influential group in Ber- 
lin that had proclaimed that the 
mind must be understood solely in 
physical terms, chemistry and elec- 

tricity. . . 

As a grand old man in 1872, he 
asks how to find a place for either 
consciousness or free will in such a 
scheme, given the Laplacian picture 
of complete physica! determinism. 
For Laplace, who might well have 
been Cartesian, the necessary deter- 
mination of the movement of parti- 
cles need not call in question the 
choices of the mind, but they did for 
Du Bois-Reymond. 

Thus Laplace was indeed a deter- 
minist. but his determinism was seen 
to create a whole family of new 
problems only at the moment when 
determinism itself was eroded. This 
is a common pattern in the history o 
thought; an idea, beeomej ' shar f^ 
formulated, and even named, (as 
“determinism”) at exactly .the mo 
ment that it is being put under press 


parishes. By the word statistical 
‘Sinclair tells us that he means" an 
inquiry directed at the conditions of 
life or a country, in order to estab- 


of development. In short, during the themselves demand that everything 
period of the avalanche of numbers in the social realm should be a ques- 


there was 8 problem for the friendly tion of . counting. ness to the greatest number. It was 

societies, of now to set premiums. It Nothing is more anonymous than necessary to count men and women 


establish a “calculus of felicity". 

The fundamendal principle of the 
original moral ’sciences was the 
Benthamite one: the greatest happi- 
ness to the greatest number. It was 


was solved in a decade by people the bureaucracy of the statisticians, and to measure not so much their 

who well knew what they were All the same the founders of- the happiness as their unhappiness: their 

doing. science imposed their personal char- morality; their criminality; their 

Stntistics .is an applied . science, actor. Farr ran the Registrar General's prostitution; their divorces; their 
Naturally we find plenty of fine ex- office in London between 1839 and hygiene; their rate of* conviction in 
amples of such external history in 1879. The official statistics of Eng- the courts. With the advent of laws 

which men and women of the world land and Wales served as a model of statistics one would find the laws 

have practical problems to solve, and for the world, and it was Farr, the of love or, if not that, at least the 
Which they address in an intelligent man, who made it so. Qufite let’s regularities about deviancy. The ero- 
way. Despite that, we have to notice Belgian census quite cleariy bears sion of determinism and the taming 
something of a different order, the Imprint of the man, Oudtelet. of chance by statistics does not intro- 
There arose a certain .style of solving We still live in the shadows of these duce a new liberty, 
practical problems by the collection men. Our governments classify us, The argument that indeterminism 
of data. Nobody argued for this lodge us, tax us according to the creates a place for free will is a 
style; they merely found themselves systems that they began, and by law hollow mockery. The bureaucracy of 
practising it. One can often illustrate we shall die of the causes enuiner- statistics imposes not just by creating 
the emergence of a new style of ated in Farr’s nosology. Ought we to administrative ru linos but bv deter- 


The argument that indeterminism 
creates a place for free will is a 
hollow mockery. The bureaucracy of 


tremes. Their very ntauness maxes arcnacoiogy, and speak of an orgn- people must think of themselves and 
one begin to doubt that the practical nizahon of statistical conuaissances of those actions that are open to 
people were merely pursuing an ob- of the sort produced by Farr of them. The hallmark of indetemiin- 
vious and unproblematic form of en- Qufite let, and at the same time post- ism is that cliche, information and 
quiry. , . , , ulale a savoir of countings that is the control. The less the determinism. 

There was a sheer fetishism for ground for the possibility of parricu- the more the possibilities for con- 
numbers. A. M. Guerry was a Iar conuaissances! . straint. 

French lawyer whose statistical re- To some extent . the difficulties I - 1 

flections on crime and suicide nre of find are to be found in a historical The author is professor of philosophy 
great interest. By 1832 he had unsys* approach to any of the human sd- at Stanford University, US. A version 

tematically developed what we now ences. I shall conclude with something of this article appeared in I & C 
. L - J - *"' 1 It 5 .- - “ 


call rank-ordering methods of. testing peculiar to my subject, although i 
statistical hypotheses. But wfc also has some relation to Foucault 1 : 


B or this article appeared in l & C 
it No. 8: Power and Desire: diagrams of 
s the social. 












THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Peter Knight examines the complex system for sharing out the limited funds in the AFE Pool 


Next year will sec a dramatic, 
perhaps cataclysmic, change in the 
way public sector higher education is 
financed. There are two reasons why 
such a change will come about. First- 
ly, the financial vear 1982/83 will be 
the year in winch a fully worked 
system of unit costing is introduced. 
Secondly, all the indications are that 
the reduction in the size of the Ad- 
vanced Further Education Pool is- 
likely to be of a magnitude such that 
it will impose severe reductions on 
the public sector at least comparable 
to, if not greater than, the level of 
cuts that have been experienced by 
the universities. These two effects, 
the size of the quantum and the 
introduction of unit costing, acting 
together will cause spectacular 
changes. 

The system by which the pool will 
be distributed to authorities and col- 
leges by reference to unit costs has 
been developed over the last 18 
months in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science Study Group 
chaired by Mr Stephen Jones. Such a 
system became necessary the mo- 
ment the Government took the poli- 
tical decision to predetermine the 
size of the pool. Before the pool was 
capped questions as to how it was 
allocated were easily solved: each 
authority obtained from it the amount 
of money that it requested. With a 
predetermined pool the problem tli.it 
must be resolved is how it is to he 
distributed when the demands made 
upon it are substantially greater than 
the money the Government has 
chosen to make available. , 
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hoc arrangements while a defensible 
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'is as complex as every aspect oft he miwliikhi hert ,. w *[ l be some 

effect on the way in which the system that P h« k nd * enhancement 
operates. The basic principle of 5 S S? tE ^f n . “IJ 01 " c ° mn,on fund - 
aHocbtion process is that the pool wilt SS* cSf the enhancement of 

be split into two comments, ^lie fire! Son!? left" '£ 8 gS£, wi l b 5. the 
component which wiU distribute the h fundin B- 

vast majority of the resources is called i«« Ua y ' ■ S, P ?! ? r ,be quantum the 
“common » fSJSTI 5« ta J *? Itar,ier futtdin &- 
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turns that , lhe t 



Che impact on the institutions who 
intentionally have had a high unit 
cost. The less money that is in furth- 
er funding then the more acute will 

hft thp : tnthanf rif * ...!■ r 
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seen, if the amount of money avail- 
able in further funding is significantly 
Iras than the total demand then 
those colleges which are most depen- 
dent upon further funding for mak- 
ing up their budget will be severely 
hit by the impact of the funding 
■system. 6 

Self interest should make a high- 
spending college or authority press 

* L as 0>I? at a P pssib,e enhancement’ 
of the SSRs used in calculating com- 
mon funding, The higher the SSR 
used for common funding then the 
more j money will be left to be distri- 
buted in the further funding system. 
Indeed, there are ominous signs that 
the pool will not be larae enough to 
support SSRs + 20 per cent for 
common funding. A more realistic 
position will be SSRs + 30 per cent 
giving enhanced SSRs for common 
funding of art and design 8.0, labora- 
tory-based subjects 10.4, non- 
laboratory subjects 12.1. 

It is very easy to do “back of the 
envelope calculations to see how 
significant the impact of this system 
is going to be. Ciudely, if the mol is 
reduced between 1981/82 ancf 1982/ 
83 by x per cent tben the net effect 
of the system would be as follows. A 

It is better to regard 
the unit binding method 
as a process for 
distributing the cut in 
the quantum 

college which had traditionally been 
a low-spender would have a reduc- 
tion in real terms of almost zero. A 
college which had had average SSRs 
would have a reduction of about * 
P?T. “P*’ a reduction compatible 
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DES commonly known muAIT 
ing Committee Survev nn i, 
to a quarter of the L S ^ 
colleges, where it i s a 
count of students and »™i-° 

-lie polytechnic? JSLTh** 
spring term count of students^® 
Consequently this method it ™ 
even consistent over the nlni? 
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pie oil colleges that would bVS 
UhI claimants on the pool. Th?S 
inadequacy of the Ft SR i nSf 
nized and work will be undeS 
to ensure that some more apS 

for Wd ! ? e ^droducedfSK 

»!»■ fil,ancial year 1983/84 
Wtth the introduction of any m 
system. of financing the most inunedi. 
ate question is always: “Who is min, 
to benefit; who Is going to suffer?* 
Given the Government’s stated plans 
for expenditure the answer to thefint 
part of the question is easy: no one will 
benefit; the least well-funded edkm 
will merely suffer less. 

It is not yet possible to calculate 
with any measure of confidence 
which institutions are likely to be 
worst affected as the last year for 
which data was available was 1979/8 ) 
and expenditure patterns may hare 
shifted significantly in 1980/81, the 
first year of the capped pool. 
However it is quite easy to compile* 
brief list of factors which indicate the 
financial and academic characteristic: 
nnlvfprFinir’ t °f colleges that are likely to be most 

nrofile £ , ^ av * a d ‘ferent disadvantaged in the system. 

ffie^mjMechSS^F^ lhat ° f Such a list would include: the SSR 
averaM^SSR nf 'thkS? ‘V, 5 * 0 " 06 tbe below the national average; expend- 
to be 8 lower ?L„ h S, ° lle ^ es te L nds ^re on “non-lecturer" items, ie tedh 
counferMrts hJl PPVechnic nicians, consummables, admlnisua- 
JSSl- mak i n g u .lheir tive and clerical staff, above it 
However the ^ bl 8 b ^ r - national average; expenditure maifi- 

non academir ° nH 00813 t |) e ta i ned > °r increased^ in real temu 
bud/et ten^ to?? the bctween 1980/81 and 1982/83; sin- 
than 8 the nnlvieehntSP.k? y °, wer dent numbers increased less then the 
ine the uiSt^S" 1 ^ ther f by reduc- national average either between 1979 
more ma f ing lh l m and 1980 or between 1980 and 1*. 

polytechnics mp rab e to the the college has a significant intake d 
P with fhu'rtrff- ♦ „ , students after November 1 in eiA 

pendifuTe ifk te i. rn ex ' ac ® d eniic year or has a substantial 

S»terests*nf lbat ’ in tbe P art » mt e and short course prepan- 

tprh^^i n ! th f r 0n- R°ly- ®e not operational on that date. 

have low- These rules are a mixture 
ina and nerh^ E f0r i COmmon fund ' tnonsense and rough justice, and it is 
associated JEffCL °* er on ' cos J s important to remember that they 

is also ouite m3hohf tU rtf cost ' come into play only as a result of the 
though the ranpJ^nk f that ■ eV L° reducd °n in the size of the quantum. 
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of 60 oer eent^it!* ,n , excess system not so much as a methodd 
within P the other mnfn 86 °/ ifr ? s a,loca ting money, but a process by 

leges thaf are (UqAdvnnTJ^H ^ 11 is also tempting, but misleading, 

syftem as Ev^SSS^Pu by lhe t0 concentrate on the effect of the 
extreme end nfbfff 0 i° be ? ** size of the quantum to the exclusion 
peXre tha, ft *2?™ of «■ of all other factors. Since the cap- 
sector. 8 Charac enzes tbe,r ping of the pool an increasing now- 



■ ■! a s *}- f-ev V Jent that an y system of 
unit funding has to have a mechan- 

“nnfng students. It is in this 
respect that the present proposals 
arqjegst a dequate. There is only one 


distributed. 

It is also tempting, but misleadiM, 
to concentrate on the effect of the 
size of the quantum to the exclusion 
of all other factors. Since the cap- 
ping of the pool an increasing num- 
ber of authorities have been making 
up from rate income the pool alloca- 
tion in respect of their colleges. Tm* 
local contribution for AFE work was 
originally proposed, although in a 
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by Adam Kuper 

A History of Anthropological 

llwu & ht „ , , J 
by E. E. Evans-Prltchard 

edited by Andrf Singer, with an 

production by Ernest Gellner 

Fsber, £ 10.50 

I SBN 0 571 11712 Q 

fir Edward Evans-Pritchard used to 
offer a regular course of lectures at 
Oxford in the history of anthropolo- 
gical thought. He had planned a 
book on toe subject, but when he 
'died in 1973 it was still uncompleted. 

Dr Andrd Singer, a former student, 

n t together the present volume 
m wnat was available: five com- 
pleted chapters and some drafts, 
cleverly filled out with passages 
taken from the corpus of Evans- 
Pritchard’s writings. 

There are naturally problems with 
this sort of book. One result here is 
that the commentaries are sometimes 
contradictory - the most spectacular 
example being the conflicting views 
set out (always in a tone of magiste- 
rial certainty) on Durkheim’s 
theories of religion. More seriously, 
there are troubling omissions, if one 
expects “a history of anthropological 
thought". Had Evans-Pritchard lived, i 
be might have filled out his sketches § 
of Montesquieu and Comte with 
something on Rousseau, and placed 
Ferguson, Karnes and Millar in rela- 
tion to Adam Smith and Ricardo. 
Other gaps seem to have been the 
consequence of a certain intellectual 
provincialism, most notably the neg- 
lect of German and American wri- 
ters. (This leads to some startling 
etiors, such as the claim that Malf- 
swtki was “the first anthropologist 
to conduct his research through the 
Mfe language".) 

Vet perhaps one should not 
approach this book as a serious his- 
toty, even in conception. After all, it 
reprises simply a series of essays 
m individual writers, chosen without 
ay immediately apparent principle, 
Md discussed for the most part with 
reference to only one book each - in ' 
!« Mse of Tylor, one article. In his 
mlroduclion, Ernest Gellner suggests 
rather that Evans-Pritchard “does 
B0 * write primarily as a historian, 
wr even as a historian of ideas, but 
a engaged in a living debate". 


_ BOOKS 

In pursuit of determinist heresy 



Dd&hng with one’s predecessors 
a® fundamentally anti-historical ex- 
jrose, but in a field as slow-moving 
p, wthropology it remains necessary. 
Evans-Pritchard responded as a con- 
remporary to what his subjects had 
"toy. He continually asks what is to 
“ reamt, now, from apparently long 
’®Is. Pareto’s Mind ~ and 
aS'j r “ample, is prolix, badly 
J™nged and shallow. “Why trouble to 
JS* • h 0 ? 11 which is so bad? Pareto 
K J° a number of genuine 

ImS w 5 * a , nd we can learn as much 
110111 his failure as from his success". . 

-J! at Gellner is less persuasive - 
Ptitu h ? su ffieate that the Evans- 
gitenard who is the interlocutor 
(fiL* 85 A sceptical, uitdogmalic, 
feholar; the sort of person 
r>ait f? Q L d choose to Interrogate the 
ita.!? r ,i 6ur instruction. Gellner can 
Evans-Prittfiardian posi- 
al°ne dogma". He agrees 
m my view, that- there was a defi- 
c ^- 1 break : In Evans-Pritchard’a 
from the essentially 
lirf n JS‘^ hWmian sociology which 
EW.*we of his best known 

-SSSfcSSL'^S- re P reSQ nte the later 
^■Pritchard as being beyond 

SwS above ^e. battle, l thii he 


j : 1 ? os t doctrinaire, in- 
.. and linhistorical judgments. 

• : '®2S&'?!5 8 £ r *P*?5 the reader on 

^ b * 8 editqrial pre- 
• %d • ^S y ^.ftat- Evans-Pritchard 
^finite and well- 
: about the develop- 

*■ -diln«' J. ^al ; arithrouoionv". and 


^^ntchard Summed up his view 


of this development: 

For at least 250 years people have 
been asserting that social phe- 
nomena can and should be studied 
as natural phenomena, using the 
same methods as those which had 
proved so successful in tbe physic- 
al and organic sciences, though of 
course with different techniques. 
Laws would then be established 
which would have the generality of 
those of the laboratory sciences 
. . . There could then be an ap- 
plied science of man ... To attain 
the ends sought only one method 
could be employed, the compara- 
tive method. It had not yielded the 
results hoped for. 

This view (familiar to readers of 
Evans-Pritchard) informs the discus- 
sion of his chosen texts. The proto- 
anthropologists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries were almost all 
seduced by the chimera of a natural 
science of society - although Evans- 
Pritchard admits that other houris 
were about, including a very success- 
ful Indo-European historical linguis- 
tics, which turned the heads of some. 
Inspired by these vaguely delineated 
natural sciences, the early anthropo- 
logists tried to reconstruct stages of 
human history. Material causes were 
usually invoked to explain the move- 
ment from one stage to the next. 
The Scottish writers, for example, all 
derived culture and social organiza- 
tion from a mode of production. 
Believing that they had formulated 
laws oF nistoiy, the early anthropo- 
logists concluded that they could 
speed things along, and that they 
should help to sweep away out- 
moded creeds or social forms. 

Their usual method was some 
form of comparison. Evans-Pritchard 
argues that there is in fact no 
alternative, and that the problem lay 
less in the method itself than in its 
abuse, by way of uncritical use pf 
sources, failure to examine negative 
instances, and careless reasoning. 
Montesquieu and Maine, for exam- 
ple, engaged in genuinely scholarly 
comparison, and their conclusions 

are still often acceptable. But m 
general, where the data were reliable 
and the comparisons critical and 
painstaking toe grand historical 
schemas crumbled. 

Evolutionist theories were even- 
tually abandoned because it turned 
but that there was no way ofadduc- 
ing evidence on origins. But even 
where grand historical models were 
Abandoned, Anthropology ^ was nm 
pursed of error. Evolutionism was 
only an example of the more general 
heresies that material ^cumstanres 
determined social structure, that iso 
cial structure determined cultuta 


life, that man's intellectual history 
was characterized by progress to- 
wards increasing rationality. 

The history of ' anthropological 
thought (in Evans-Pritchard s hands) 
exposes the futility of any attempt to 
treat society as a natural system 
rather than as a moral order. It is 
hopeless to seek laws of social be- 
haviour, of social progress. Man's 
behaviour is not determined by so- 
cial and material forces. His spiritual 
life is to a significant degree inde- 
pendent of social and material cir- 
cumstances, and in this sphere there 
is no progress. 

This is- the negative side of the 
thesis. More positive formulations 
appear from time to time, indirectly 
in the praise meted out to thc non- 
detenrunists, such as Montesquieu. 
Maine and L6vy-Bruhl. L6vy-Bruhl 
is praised for allowing a real auton- 
omy to primitive thought, and his 


Comte we exist only in the Great 
Being humanity, in whom our little 
separate beings are merged, and in 
which ... we are immortal . . . This 
was Comte’s positivist conception of 
toe Church Militant, the Church 
Suffering ' and the Church 
Triumphant ... the individual for 
Comte is un abstraction. Society, in 
thc widest sense of humanity, is thc 
reality”. 

Having set up this Manichean 
opposition, the heroes and villains 


slot into place. AU the early anthro- 
pologists were agnostics, and most 


were fanatically anti-religious. The 
baddies are lumped together. Durk- 
heim is associated with Saint-Simon 


for a direct expression of the faith 
which inspired JEvans-Pritchard's his- 
toriography. 


Evans-Pritchard made his ideolo- 
gical commitment most clear in his 
Aquinas lecture, “Religion and the 
Anthropologists” , delivered in 1959. 
He concluded that “sociological de- 
terminism and the teaching of Jesus 
are irreconcilable”. He had himself 
been a sociological determinist of the 
Diirkheimian sort prior to his con- 
version to Catholicism in 1944, but 
the later Evans-Pritchard was relent- 
less in bis pursuit of this heresy. The 
Aquinas lecture reviewed in a few 
pages much the same ground as he 
covered at greater length in his his- 
torical lectures, and Tts condensed 


and Comte, and often with the Marx- 
ists. He was “an evolutionary fana- 
tic who wished 10 explain social phe- 
nomena in terms of pseudohistorical 
origins". Radcliffe-Brown was a Durk- 
heimian and his “views about the 
relation of sociology to history . . . 
were those of Comte and of the 
Marxist theorists'*. 

Who were these evil .men? It 

K ars that their sociological 
rics were to a profound extent 
determined by their social origins. In 
Britain these ideas were particularly 
attractive to Dissenters, such as 
Spencer, Darwin and Tylor, of 
whom Evans-Pritchard made the fan- 
tastic claim that “we may believe 
that their animosity to revealed reli- 
gion was not inspired solely by love 
of truth but was also a reaction to 
the dreariness of their religious up- 
bringing”. Their ideas were also in- 
formed by class animosities. They 
had been spumed by the Establish- 
ment, as was another group disprop- 


identified two founding fathers, 
Montesquieu, . the reasonable man 
(“a Deist, although in outward mat- 
ters he remained a loyal son of the 
Church"), and Saint-Simon, “whose 
followers may be regarded as the 
precursors of totalitarian philosophy, 
heralds of the Fascist, . Nazi, and 
Communist forms of society ... a 
great believer in social laws, in prog- 
ress, in social planning and the re- 
generation' of mankind; and It is 


hardly necessary to add that he was 
an anti-clerical and a. Deist ...” He 
■and his disciple Comte r madder 
even than Saint-Simon and Fourier") 


the open with a vengeance: for 


ortionately represented among the 
sociologists. Evans-Pritchard also 
identified the latter group in his 
Aquinas lecture. They were the peo- 

R le "whom that anecdotal writer Mr 
lontagu Williams, QC, calls 'men of 
Eastern origin', or ‘very polished 
gentlemen as far as grease went’,”. I 11 
other words, the Jews, prominent in 
France in tbe circle around Durk- 
heim. 

It is at first sight remarkable how 
ambivalent Evans-Pritchard is to- 
wards this group. When he praises 
Ldvy-Bruhl lie tries to detach him 
from thc Annie writers, but nl other 
times he ndmils he' was “close to thc 
Durkheimlaus". He Is cnpable of thc 
most venumous abuse of Durkhcim , 
whom he sometimes denounces for 
equating religion and society; but 
elsewhere he quotes with approval 
Peristiany’s judgment that for Durk- 
heim “society itself is a system of 
ideas, a system which is neither an 
epipbenomenon of social morphol- 
ogy nor an organ devised to satisfy 


material needs". In part (his ambiva- 
lence is nrobably a residue of Evans- 
Pritchard' s never fully accomplished 
conversion from Durkheimian sociol- 
ogy. His own analysis is, however, 
intensely revealing of his dogmas and 
prejudices. 

Evans-Pritchard pretends to see 
two sources for the ideas of the 
Annie school: 

A study might be made of this 
group of French intellectuals, not 
only the sociologists but Bergson, 
Proust, and many others, in rela- 
tion to their dual Jewish rationalisl 
upbringing and Catholic back- 
ground. Considering that the 
sociologists among them were 
agnostics or atheists who believed 
in some kind of secular non- 
Comteian religion of humanity or 
ritualized system of ethics, it might 
be thought that they would have 
considered religious subjects not 
worthy of their fiist attention. But 
they had loo great an understand- 
ing of religion, and they were 
rationalists too sceptical of 
rationalism, to take that 

view . . .". 

lie goes on directly to derive what 
he finds of value in their work from 
their contact with Catholicism. Speci- 
fically. he draws attention to Diuk- 
heirn’s 

almost obsessive interest in reli- 
gion and especially his fascination 
with the idea of Ecclesitv. to thc 
probability that Manss’s interest in 
sacrifice began with a like fascina- 
tion with the drama of the Sacri- 
fice of thc Mass, and with his 
interest in prayer (his unfinished 
essay) according to Catholic manu- 
als; and 10 the origin of Hertz's 
planned great study of sin and 
pardon which, he makes it very 
clear, was his deep interest in the 
Sacrament of Auricular Confes- 
sion. 

But if Durkheim’s exposure to 
Catholicism gave him some inklings 
of the truth, his errors could be 
traced to other sources. Evans- 
Pritchard rejects his distinction be- 
tween the sacred and the profane. “I 
think that Durkhelm was here gener- 
alizing from his own Semitic back- 
ground". Even worse: 

Durkheim was a militant atheist, 
not just an unbeliever but a prop- 
agandist for unbelief. Religion 
therefore presented a challenge to 
him. He had to find some sort of 
explanation of what is a universal 
phenomenon in both time and 
space, and could only do so in 
terms of the sociological metaphysic 
to which he had irretrievably com- 
mitted himself. 

One may perhaps find elements 
of Evans-Pntch aid's historiography, 
acceptable, without sharing his reb-j 
gious inspiration and his various pre- 
judices. I think, though, that this 
would not be easy. The Manichean 
antitheses destroy all nuances, con- 
sume historical and philosophical 
particularities. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to .sustain this, crude, 
viewpoint If other key theorists were 
brought into consideration: Boas and 
Kroefier in America, for example, or 
the true heir of the Annie school, 
Ldvi-Strauss. 

Evans-Pritchard never rested from 
the good fight, once he had definite- 
ly decided what it was. When Sir 
Edmund Leach was elected a Fellow 
of the British Academy, he resigned 
his own Fellowship, and logically 
enough. Here was the enemy m ftifi 
view: a militant atheist, who treated 


social progress. 

I prefer the sort of scholar de- 
scribed by Gellner in his introduc- 
tion: ‘‘Not ... a prophet, but rather 
an intellectually restless, oVer- 
questing, sceptical Hamlet”. This is, 
however, a very -misleading charac- 
terization of Evans-Pritchard. . 
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Balkan 
questions 

Balkan Society In (he Age of Greek 
Independence 
edited by Richard Clogg 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 31580 4 

The Balkan Revolutionary Tradition 
by DlmJIrlfe DJordJevic and Stephen 
Flscher-Galatl 

Columbia University Press, S26.00 
ISBN 0 231 05098 4 

These two books differ sharply in 
their nature nnd scholarly value. 

Mr Clogg has edited a collection 
of valuable and interesting papers 
first given as contributions to a sym- 
posium organized at King’s College 
in October 1977 to mark the 150th 

anniversary of the' battle of Nava r- 1I1IIilcllliBa nl .. ul umetca me process* 
always with collections of of violent and disruptive change inf 
this kind, the comnnniMir nnrrc the Balkans - urbanization. oF the 

contribution of £migr£ groups in 
western Europe, for example - need 
more systematic discussion than they 
are given here. Nor is it dear why 
the book ends, apart from a short 
epilogue, in 1914, when 


self-absorbed society of Montenegro. 
This volume therefore makes a real 
contribution to knowledge in an area 
where scholarly writing in western 
- languages is scanty or non-existent. 

By contrast the book by Djord- 
jevic and Fischer-Galati is dis- 
appointing. It suffers from the crip- 
pling defect of having a poorly- 
defined subject and thus a general 
lack of focus and structure. The 
authors have not decided what they 
mean by revolution, us opposed to. 
mere revolt, conspiracy or subversion. 
Much of the book thus becomes 
a rather miscellaneous listing and 
brief description of a great variety of 
dissident movements from the end of 
the sixteenth century onwards, usual- 
ly directed against Turkish rule (but 
by the later nineteenth century in- 
creasingly aimed by the emerging 
Balkan states against each other). In 
what sense, to take only one exam->. 
pie, cap Michael the Brave, Hospo-fij 
dar of Wallachia in the 1590s. be 3 
regarded as a revolutionary? He was 3 
nor a nationalist and was certainly no 5 
supporter of social revolution (it was| 
dunng'his reign, as the authors points 
irfdom was legalized in 
A whole series of 5 
affected die process] 
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out, that sei 

the pri. .... , 

influences whic 


•this kind, the component parts vary 
a good deal in scope and quality. 
The volume ns a whole, however, 
provides n convincing survey of soci- 
ety in [lie different areas of the Bal- 


& 


ety 

kar r .... 

eighteenth century and 


kan peninsula in the last years of (he 
the first de 


The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, a painting by John Collier, 1877. 
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caTto i of the nineteenth. Greece, in- SSrionary Sees were Kg tll , 
evitably , has pride of place Of the to be for the first time c/somf symp " thetic fr,e u nds ~ 

10 essays which make up the book significance in Balkan history .. f }® re , ar ® the consequences of a 

deal with different aspects of its ™ Mother s dereliction of her chil- 


inlayson provides amplS* 
tion of us nature'. We sm aSK' 
determination to- 
stand by that which alone wuri. 
pillar and the ground of tta i ^ 

h"Jl;^ ref0mUntheM ' l »« 

Oh gracious God, keep me fa 
unseemly exultation, that r «2 
creep alow by the ground to 1110 ! 
honour and to the recovery of g, 
people from Egyptian bondage 
Ashley s fervent support for ih, 
establishment of a Protestant bislm 
nc of Jerusalem, his f ears jg 
Jesuits might obtain control of rotten 
boroughs or that a general Cathofc 
conspiracy might overthrow all ol 
the Protestant thrones of Europe 
appeared absurd to some content™’ 
aries and to many much later, but be 
was very far from alone in sud 
beliefs, A few years ago in Tkt & fi 
to Seriousness Ian Bradley demo* 
strated the extent of evengelical fed 
ing within the aristocracy, while 
Maynooth and Papal Aggre&iios 
showed that such feelings stretdud 
over wide reaches of early Victoria 
society. 

The consequences of Shaftesbury's 


six deal with different aspects ... 
society and intellectual life. Serbia, 
Bulgaria, the Danubian Principalities 
and even Montenegro, however, 
each receive attention in one con- 
tribution by an expert; only Albania 
is missing, perhaps because of the 
difficulty of finding anyone compe- 
tent to deal with so esoteric a sub- 
ject. 

Several essays deserve individual 
mention. Both Yannis Yannoulo- 
poulos, in a challenging analysis of 
• Greek society on the eve of inde- 

E endence, and the editor, in a very 
JBT 1 ? 1 feusBton of the Intellec- 
■ Tual and ipalitical significance of the 
merchant class both within Greece 
and in the west-European diaspora, 
emphasize * the backwardness and 
provincialism which still pervaded 
' much Greek life in thic r*- 


M. S. Anderson 


dren. How dreadful they are you 


M. S. Anderson is professor of Inter- 
national history at the London School 
of Economics. 
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The Seventh l£arl of Shaftesbury 
by Geoffrey B.A.M. Flnlavson 
Eyre Methuen. £19.50 
ISBN 0 413 28200 7 



towards your offspring, that 
almost doubt my assertion 


such unnatural, such deeply horrid 
examples are found in a human 
and a Christian soul. 

Also, of his father — 

As to friendship between him 
and me, years of Experience had 
sufficiently proved that outward 
civility and only civility is the 
utmost that can be looked . for 
: ■ ; H*s whol^' pleasure is in find- 
ing mult; he ortener abuses than 
censures . . . 

Nor was this a case of the young heir 

3 disliked while others of the 
en were favoured, for the par- 


, .... UI UHUHSXRjrjS 

reception of this kindness by Ashley deep, if somewhat uncritical, evioH- 
could be less than grateful, in private licaf faith were by no means iD 
at least. During the formation of absurd, for he also believed (hat 
Peel s first government Ashley ago- Christianity entailed a care for tie 
mzed to himself and to others over weak, and that horrible social condi- 
his own unfitness for responsible tions prevented the victims fa 


— - ------ IIIW I IVtlllU IIVUI 

jous office, yet privately complained of coming to know their God as (hey 
you the lowliness of the post offered to ought. There were few. If any, in 
tnat him - "What a humiliation for an early Victorian Britain who did mon 



, — ..H.—.IVII iui an . - 

ambitious man! ’ This kind of contra- to translate such beliefs into action, 
dictory and potentially irritating be- We need not doubt that in his prom- 
haviour recurred time and again dur- inence in the social reforming more- 
mg Shaftesbury’s career, and he also ments of the day Shaftesbury foiei 
exhibited a capacity for forgetting consolation for his failure to mshi 
earlier favours if subsequent conflicts powerful mark in the more ortbodx 

were encountered. Consider the con- ‘ " " 

trast between these two opinions on 
Peel; the first is during the minis- 
terial appointments late in 1834: 

My business and duty . . . are to »uwii simplism; cxpianauun «» m 
serve him, in his way, not my reforming involvement will not do. 
qwn; and since he is willing to His crusading zeal was a genuiM 
bear the responsibility of having personal commitment, while most of 
appointed me to an active situa- nis aristocratic confreres adopted 
tion and is kind enoueh tn env that different nrinrities. 

embraced, 


[a;vtwiiui innifr ill me IllUiG umiwi 

political world - indeed that heccti 

S iade himself that he had sach- 
political eminence for social 
duty - but it is equally plain that ej 
such simplistic explanation for to 


he 


kind enough to say that different priorities. 

* c ?? re .afly contribute something The causes which XftC GUII/1I*™I 
to his aid, I am perfectly ready, apart from those more narrowly nt 
icious of my own gious in nature, Included factory and 


™ vii vllflllgc, 

. tha " 

.Mr Clogg for his part shows that hv ri 2 esb “^ ? ow P resented to ^ 
good de 


J assump- 
— merchants ‘ were a 
deal more confused arid ambi- 
guous than has’ hitherto been 


very great severity, moral and 
physical, in respect both of mind 
and body, the opinion of our par- 
ents being that, to render a child 
obedient, it should be in a con- 
stant fear of its father and mother. 


-■“■■*'**'* wviiaviuu* ui my own g ,ouo in nature, inciuucu — - 
weakness, to undertake the charge mines reform, the care of lunattei 
ne has been pleased to assign me. the suppression of slavery and ok 
ht years later, with Peel opposing opium trade, education or the poor, 
iley on the factory question, the the improvement of public he*™, 
‘tion was very different, for then the welfare of groups like chimcfy 


position 


■ uvctaiinpimcaiion to re- 

gard even merchants With extensive 
experience of western Europe merely 
as a progressive, modernizing force 
and as invariably helping forward 
ideas of oolitic*! 


, sweeps and coster-mongers; to all of 

assumed the tone of a low, mer- these causes, and more, he broup 
candle, financial soul, incapable of the help and the firm commltmeoict 
conceiving or urging a principle, someone born to a position of aBJu- 
wb[cb finally disgusted me, and ence and high status. He waste! 
placed him in my mind much be- always the iftost effective admiwsus- 
low the Christian level, and not tor - in the case of his own pos^- 

sions as well as in more pub“ c ™T 


any higher than the heathen. It 
passed again and again through my 
newt, I will never serve under 
such a fellow as you I 
From the other side of the political 
, and * n the great Whig cousin- 


sions as wen as in more 
cerns - but he chose to deplctf ^- 
eneraies primarily in the sem«« 
his God and the consequent terra 


B ■ 




r^ L p ? inler to the re-interpretation 
of Shaftesbury’s life came in 1964. in 

a short but illumlnatina studv hv .^" l , lcur ™ tamer and mother. 

sSytsasa 

into a'mass “f “ )™ « 

penod, Dr Peter Mackridge well a? L d carciulJ y ™ r ' improved markedlv'afteT'h^^mor 6 “" u Inau igence. This did not Marlborough is demoted 10 »[-; 

conveys the extent of Greek cultural % f riage to Lad? S ciwoer n l?Si prcve ?- t privately earl, at aSother we have Cm 

1116 £ M nv' ® r i Qt , Sh ^ f, . esb 4Tf but this chan£«me X; he ^ SOrae ™ sh ^Htiments worth instead of ChilUnghan .0+ 

killers of pre- addition of “to the able-bodied 
, .jvagers of sys- it is a little too terse to exptaui 

that I 1841 election by the statement ^ ^ 
dwell in the the Whigs “felt obliged to a***-. 

dissolution of Parliament . 


r. dissolution ot raruanwm . *• 

j time similar situa- tiny mumber of minor dereucw . 
shley’s relations with this kind must be accouniea 
, vV - D — r - of social reformers, trivial and venial in relation 1 w . 
In November 1849, for example, very considerable merit wMc? .• 




Ihn« - J- . , example, tuioiuHm 

mere were divisions within the ranks book possesses. no , h 

°L/j c . tor y, reformers, and Ashley Perhaps its greatest JJi. 

noted in his diary that Oastler and: comprehensive coverage of a ^ 
. » rr™ o,h er ^ , . are d eno “"“; ter which was difficult, aim/ * f 

iVlliniJ m#* in bum Bu«n mnlrbfiiflnrV. Fl8 WSO - , 


ito,- 




> ments- fq his ' loSpSi dSES"-’. ^-and-iwlling even contradictory. Flawed 

ible toferance and considers ' ,exations . losses, to be numbered on the side 

■°h he received, eveh at' the ■ fort " CS ‘ fortune, com- angels. 

•****%* * 

Alan. Faiguson of the 4u,^| c a „a 
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Enriroumenlal Protest and Citizen 

Politics Id Japan 

bf Margaret A, McKean 

Uarcraity of California Press, £17.00 

BBN 0520 04115 1 


lo 1953 a new and alarming disease 
appeared among some cats and dogs 
in Japan. It was discovered that the 
aided animals had eaten large 

C tities of discarded fish taken 
Minamata Bay. A Dr Hosoka- 
n employed by a chemical firm, the 
Chao Corporation, demonstrated 
that Ibe cause of the disease was 
methyl mercury and that the source 
of the mercury was the waste dis- 
ctougM from the Chisso Corpora- 
lion; moreover, the symptoms were 
identical with those of human victims 
uto had eaten fish from Minamata 
Bay. 

Both the Chisso Corporation and 
the fishermen were enraged by this 
discovery. The fishermen demanded 
compensation from the chemical 
fins; their demand was resisted and 
the fishermen stormed the corpora- 
wn’s office. The rest of the story is 
common knowledge: lawsuits, denial 
of responsibility by the Chisso Cor- 
poration; final capitulation by the 
corporation ; final capitulation by the 
predion to thousands of victims of 
w disease; and finally, in 1979, a 
(riminii conviction against two ex- 
°f Chisso and a jail sentence 


these movements. Also the typical 

tffi VS i,,favour ^ militant 
ind the’liS! % BCtS . P f vandalism. 

nnd the like. The petition is still the 
most popular tool to use. toaelher 
with the ballot box in local elections 
Another peculiarity about the protest 
movements in Japan is the reluctance 
to lobby politicians, though this is 
changing, und local pressure groups 
have scored some notable successes 

the contrast be 'ween 

the pattern of environmental protest 

in Japan and in Britain or the United 
States is In its implicit purpose. The 

.ton nd Q ° f , the E u flrth - *e Conserva- 
tion Society, the Sierra Club in 

lhese are national move- 
concern is primarily to 
P'' ote w Nature against exploitation 
oy Man. Japanese environmental 
movements exist primarily (so 1 
Bather from this book) to protect 
Man. They are generally local, con- 
cerned with a specific threat to the 
environment, and their leaders are 
satisfied with a pragmatic, local, 
solution to the hazard. Margaret 
McKean notes that this very narrow 
and empirical attitude to environ- 
mental hazards has its virtues: it has 


- Minamata disease is only one 
« ik publicized pollution scandals 
w from Japan. We know that 
jjJPMlon in the cities has been os 
ratsaywhere in the world - com- 
oott n in Tokyo carrying gas masks 
A 1 * tove read that in the 
withe government conducted a 
campaign to clean up the 
monem, ana that this campaign 
g ten successful. But we have 
[**y on secondary sources of 
for all this, and most of 
^ ignorant of the politics of 

; control in Japan 

need to be ignorant.' 
i IfjVte MwCean has written a so- 
Si^olariy account of this 
^able episode in Japan’s recent 
' bB . sed on her ow n 

EJ* and a thorough study of 
BE “ ure «: And whnt a re- 

I SSiS'y* 1 is! In 1947 an 
SS^ yle democratic constitu- 
bke °n Japan. Would it 
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resulted in a dramatic improvement 
m the air and water in Japan. She 
contrasts this with some American 
legislation, which she applauds as 
having “a clearer vision of the exten- 
sive social changes involved in com- 
prehensive solutions". But, ‘‘as a re- 
sult, Americans flounder at the 
enormity of the task, creating strin- 
gent environmental legislation . . . 
only to roll back, postpone, and cre- 
ate loopholes later." It is a criticism 
which could also be levelled against 
the British government, which pas- 
sed the Control of Pollution Act 
seven years ago and has not yet 
implemented some of its important 
sections. 

This densely packed book puts on 
record a political experience from 
which the British and Americans 
have much to learn and it brings 
within reach a mass of information 
about politics in Japan. No library 
which caters for environmentalists 
should be without it. 

Eric Ashby 

Lord Ashby is Chancellor of the 
Queen's University, Belfast, and a 
fellow bf Clare College, Cambridge. 

Prehistoric 

farming 

The Agrarian History of England and 
Wales 

Volume I, Part 1; Prehistory 
edited by Stuart Piggolt 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0 521 08741 4 

The Cambridge Agrarian History of 
England and Wales has Dr Joan 
Thirsk, reader in economic history at 
the University of Oxford, as its 
general editor and is planned in eight- 
volumes. The eighth, dealing with 
1914-39, by Edith Whetham, has 
already been published, and so has 
part it of volume I, which covered 
a.d. 43-1042 and whs edited by the 
late Professor H. ,P. R. Finberz. 
Now we have part I of volume I, 
dealing with prehistory. Professor 
Finberg, who took an active- part .in 
the earlier stages of this new book, 
explained in the preface to his own 


n ° F l bee . n so , uncertain about his 
use of carbon- 14 dates he would 

years ]» eahZed t,Wt the period is 2.500 

There is also a survey of sonic 1(10 
on Jff history of livestock in 
southern Britain from prehistory to 
a.d. 1042, which Dr M. L. Ryder 
wrote in 1969-70. And four : ,pn e „: 
YJP®? Provide a selection of carbon- 
n P l ? on the terminology 
° f i C l h \ c , fields - a discussion on 
earlv field systems in the Isles of 
scitiy. and an essay on settlement, 
economy, ancient fields and land 
allotment, briefly discussing the two 
conferences held in 1976 on early 
British agriculture, the first in New- 
castle upon Tyne and (he second in 
Bristol. 

The present book deals with 
sources up to the mid-70s - Fowler’s 
section is actually dated May Day 
1978, and has not, very understand- 
ably been able to utilize the papers 
of the two Newcastle and Bristol 
conferences published in British 
Archaeological Reports 33 and 48, 
the first edited by Colin Burgess and 
Roger Miket entitled Settlement ami 
,°,? om y in lhe Third and Second 


Millennium b.c. (Oxford, 1976) and 
the second, edited by H. C. Bowen 
and P. J. Fowler called Early land 


Allotment (Oxford. 1978). These two 
books, and the present volume, pre- 
sent a trilogy centred on the mid- 
1970s which provides an invaluable 
basis for all future work on the agra- 
rian prehistory of southern Britain. 

Piggott is particularly good on the 
Neolithic landnam and the logistics 
of the wood required for building 
long barrows and henge monuments, 
anti makes interesting comments on 
the Iversen clearance experiment in 
the Draved forest of South Jutland. 
He uses, with great felicity, ethno- 
graphical parallels to illuminate his 
story - and particularly those from 
North America. He summarizes 
admirably our present knowledge of 
the clearance of woodland in Britain 
and reminds us that the poet 
Edmund Waller once posed the 


had made ethnographical parallels | 
between the Ancient Britons and the 
Indians of North America, where, he 
said, “plaines were there made by 
firing the woods to sowe corn" and 
asked: “Who knows but Salisbury 
plaines etc might be made long time 
ago, after this manner, and for the 
sRme reason?" 

Fowler gives us first an interesting 
essay on the peopling of Britain in 
the last two millennia b.c., but his 
assertion that throughout this period 
the Ancient Britons were “basically 
of Indo-European stock” and his 
reference to the Celts as a “race", 
will not be widely accepted by in- 
formed scholars of language and 
physical anthropology. No one will 
cavil, however, at his valuable and 
comprehensive survey of settlement 
sites nnd their distribution, and of 
ancient agrarian techniques and tech- 
nology. 

Ryder provides a summary of Brit- 
ish husbandry in (he successive 
archaeological periods, and then 
takes us through the history in this 
country of individual livestock spe- 
cies. from goats and sheep to hens; 
geese, ducks, pigeons, and the honey 




•WEVMrr ln v «I c, Tlot taken a 
move- 

K?* Ef Ve , wt even 
)■ '.^ e Raders of 


Finberg, who took an active- part .in 
the earlier stages of this new book, 
explained in the preface to his own 
book that the historians for the 
period a.d. 42-1042 “left the 
archaeologists behind, but not, we 
hope, too far behind”, and so their 
contributions were published first. 
The present volume, "after various 
vicissitudes" to quote Dr Thirsk, 
now appears under the editorslrip of 
Stuart Piggott but with a preface by 
him and Peter Fowler. It covers the 
period from the beginnings of British 
agriculture in the late fifth millen- 
nium b.c. to the eve of the Roman 
Conquest. , , 

Piggott himself in 60 pages deak 
with early prehistory; Fowler in 220 
pages deals with later prehistory, de- 
fined as "from the appearance in the 
archaeological record of types of pot- 
tery which archaeologists call ‘Beak- 
er pottery', to the Romans". Fowler 
overlaps 8 little with 1 part II of 
volume I and declares he is covering 

.J - - ■ .1.. ..«naA 


YUIUIKIC I OIIU uwimv- -- - - 

“the period of exactly 2000 years 
from 1900 -B.6, to a.d. 100'. (If he 


bee. As always, his writing is foil of . 
strange arid rare information; his sec- 
tion on autumn killing and winter , 
feeding is . fascinating and so is his - 
account of Animal products from 
ghee to kumiss and yoghurt. 

The authors are naturally distres- 
sed that this book has been so long 
being printed and published: Ryder 
is particularly imhappy that it is now 
ten years since his chapters were 
accepted by Finberg in January 1971. 
Piggott and Fowler say that they 
"share a realistic despondency with 
others that, however plausible our 
model, it is no longer possible in fact , 
to reconstruct 1 any more 1 the certain ; 
aspects of agrarian life, in later pre- . 
historic Britain". We are all painfully ■ 
aware of the limitations of 
archaeological evidence nnd the diffi- ] 
cullies of its interpretation; within 
these limits no one could have. done 
better than these three authors to 
surmount its difficulties. 

Glyn Daniel 1 

Glyn Daniel is Emeritus Disney Pro? 
fessor of Archaeology at the UniVersi- 
tv of Cambridge. ' 



A Selection of titles 


Regional Concept 
Robert E. Dickinson 

8274 X (mOO) £4.95 
Australia: A Geography 
Edited by D.N. Jeans 

8929 8 (£15.00 J £7.00 
Pleget and Knowing 
Edited by Beryl A Geber 

8800 1 (£7.50) £3.00 
Leisure end the Family Ufa 
Cycle 

Rhone Rapopori and Robert 
Repoport 

8134 O (£8.951 £2.75 
Success and Understanding 


8946 5 (£8.95) £4.00 
The Child’s Conception of 
Movement and Speed 
Jean Piaget 

6491 8 (£10.50) £4.78 
The Origin of the Idea of Chance 
in Children 

Jean Piaget and Bfirbsl Inhelder 
8200 2 (£9.75) £4.28 
Students and Books 
Peter H. Mann 

7850 1 (£7.96) £3.60 


Pre- School Leoml ng In the I 

Community 

G.A. Poulton and Terry James 

8245 2 (£5.50) £2.75 

The Education Act, 1 SIS 
Lawrence Andrews 

8409 9 (£4.60) £2.80 
The Freud/Jung Letters 
Edited by William McGuire 
7413 1 6 BO pages (£12.00) £6.00 
Essays on Hayek 
Edited by Fritz Machlup 

8561 3 (£7.95) £3.95 
Politics and Economics of the 
Transition Period 
Nikolai I. Bukharin 

0114 2 (10.50) £4.26 
Political Economy and 
Capitalism 
Maurice Dobb 

1281 O (£12.60) £6.80 

The Anthropologists’ Cookbook 
Jessica KupBr 

B583 4 (£7.60) £3.80 
Sociology and Socialism in 
Contemporary China 
Siu-Lun Wong 

0089 8 (£6,60) £3.00 



The Bon Marchd, in Paris, was lhe largest single 
department store in the world before 1914. It 
denned new business roles, evoking irresistible 
urges to consume, bureaucratizing middle-class 
careers, while retaining a sense of enchantment 
and community within a rationalizing and im- 
personal social order. 

'Professor Miller has, with a diligence and 
originality worthy of the founders themselves , 
written a remarkable history of the economics and 
culture of this enterprise . ' , The Spectator 

• 1 12.50 
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• IMov 6 American Studies 

• Nov 13 Maths & Physics (II) 
Nov 27 Psychology (II) 

For further information about these forthcoming ' 
features pf ease contact: 
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BOOKS 

Aspects of 
suggestion 

Imagination find Language.' collected 
essays on Constant, Baudelaire, 

Nerval end Flauhert 
by Alison Falrlle 

Cambridge University Press. £30.00 
ISBN 0 521 23291 0 


In this country Alison Fairlie and 
French literature of her specialist 
period have, since i960, become in- 
separable in the minds of under- 
graduates and compilers of examina- 
tion questions alike. To many, there- 
fore, the contents of this collection 
of writings previously dispersed in 
journals ana presentation volumes 
will already be familiar. It contains 
almost all but the most recent of her 
published articles and papers and 
just one new piece: a conference 
paper entitled "Aspects of suggestion 
in Nerval". 

The special characteristics of Pro- 
fessor Fsirtie's work arc evident 
throughout: her professionalism, her 
modesty, her succinct and lucid style 
In both English and French, her eye 
for significant detail, her alertness to 
ambiguity and irony, her generosity 
towards other critics, and her ability 
to speak simultaneously to the 
novice and her fellow-scholars. Her 
titles may only promise tentative re- 
marks but invariably her critical 
judgments seem so sure that they 
assume the solidity of facts. She con- 
centrates on what is most remarkable 
in her authors' achievements, though 
to that end she often brings into piny 
unfamiliar material. Her study of the 
variants in successive versions of a 
poem by Baudelaire, for example, 
never sacrifices a vision of the poet’s 
creative imagination to a display of 
erudition for its own sake. She prac- 
foies, self-etfaceraent bcfore .the text.,, 
but only so tnrit the- latter Can then 
elicit all her responses as an Imagina- 
tive and cooperative reader. ‘‘Sug-. 

. gestjon" is a key word in her critical 
vocabulary and her exploration of 
the ways meaning is produced other 
than by explicit statement enriches 
our understanding of alt the works 
she discusses. More than one reader 
will find chastening her quiet correc- . 
tian of his own premature conclu- 
sions, . 

In recent years her authors have 
attracted a staggering amount of cri- 
tical discussion, including some ex- 
cellent examples of /n noUvelle criti- 

S u*. It is perhaps easy to forget that 
e earliest of Professor Fairlie's 
essays had to ' break much new 
ground.. The essays on Constant’s 
Adolphe were written against a back? 
ground of criticism that was -more 
often than not biographical, and she 
knew her English readers were often 
hampered by a critical tradition that 
emphasized the “direct expression of 
moral or social significance”. There 
. bad also been few attempts before 
1961 to see Nerval as a mainstream 
creative writer. At the same time, 
when read together in a single 
volume, these essays reveal just how 
personal an enterprise her work has 
been. Significantly, she writes only 
of what she admires.. 

Reader* will ..doubtless differ In , 



Charles Baudelaire, photographed by Etienne Carjnt. 


hope that as the demands made by 
presentation volumes and centennial 
conferences slacken off, she will find 
lime in her retirement to give us at 
least one of these books. Perhaps the 
obvious choice is Constant. Three of 
the essays on Adoiphe already be- 
long together and Professor Fairlie's 
opening remarks show how her dis- 
cussion could usefully be broadened 
against a background of Constant’s 
other writings. 

The high standard of accuracy in 
this elegant volume is n tribute to all 
concerned. The few trivial mispints 
are mainly in the bibliography. 

Michael Tilby 

Michael Tilby is fellow in French of 
Sehvyn College, Cambridge. 


> . ftelK preference*. To., my. jnlnd. the. 

. , finest; pleceS are ; those oriBlaiinert: 
One w tht (mpfosslonol two kin- 

• dred beings, po firmly does she enter 

• into the spirit of Flaubert’s ambi- 
' bona. Novelist arid critic display the 

. $?rae. complex interplay of intellect 
nad . sensibility. In contrast, the 
essays on Beuaelalrq’s prose poems - 
more obviously . of i an • introductory 
nature - are a little disappointing., 
.Only extended analysis of 'n single - 
- prose poem could. bring out the way; 
die varied linguistic effects are 
orchestrated. 

Yet when • all is said and done, 
collected essays, even when they are 
. of the quality of those in imagination 
and Language, are bound- U> leave 
the render dissatisfied. Professor. 
Fairlie herself is constantly aware 
that she (s opening up more new and 
interesting areas than, she can, poss- 
ibly examine in detail. Many oc her 
subjects invite book-length studies 
along the lines she . adopts. ; Let . its ’ 


Careful 

patterning 

Madera Dran^-lt) Theory *uid . 
Practice : ' 

volume one: Realism and Naturalism 
volume two: Symbolism, Surrealism 
and the Absurd 

volume thTee*. Expressionism and 
Epic Theatre 
by J. L. Styan 

Cambridge University Press, £12.50 • 
per volume 

ISBN 0 521 22737 2,- 22738 0 and 
22739! 9; 23068 3 (the set) 

At an early stage in his synodic 
account of modern drama. Professor 
■ Styan touches briefly on Lhe 
nature of the pi&ce bien faite. He 
comments on its "iron -clad formula", 
arid remarks how the term eventually 
became synonymous with a mecha- 
nical way of writing which placed a 
heavy emphasis on an efficient plot 
and a satisfied box office. "Yet it 
was" tbe author adds with grudging 
admiration, “an immensely successful 
arrangement". These are phrases 
that come to haunt the mind of the 
reader as he makes his similarly 
ambivalent way through these three 
volumes of drama/lheatre history. 

Certainly, the immediate impress- 
ion conveyed by this study, even at 
the stage of preliminary inspection 
and before examining the nature of 
its arguments, is one of careful pat- 
terning,. of an . .overriding spnse of 
• tontroii'. ’nip . three Vblumw.' ^ftlw 
aria effiateritly take ttjp itnc tanked 
skein of the reality or the last hun- 
dred years of international' drama 
and sort it out arid display It as a 

iL . A 4 -I,. L..*J a_'ti 


ably substantial volume. 

The preface declares a policy 
which is brisk and purposeful: to 
write an historical and critical 
account of modern drama that is 
specifically "stage-centred". This en- 
tails the examination of important 
plays of the last hundred years not as 
isolated literary works but in relation 
to their production and performance. 
Only in the theatre, it is rightly 
claimed, do dramatic theory ana 
dramatic practice creatively interact. 
Only by responding to the totality of 
the theatre experience, only by 
accepting a dramatic performance as 
a highly complex system of signals - 
verbal, auditory, visual, rhythmic, 
allusive, oblique - can we properly 
begin to assess the significance of 
what is being offered. Only by ac- 
knowledging every performance as a 
unique statement can we legitimately 
search for "meaning" as something 
that derives from a multiple, shifting 
and yet in large measure shared ana 
interpersonal experience. 

The usefulness of the “strand" im- 
age lies of course in its capacity to 
treat an "ism" both as a discrete 
. historical, event and as . an extended 
stylistic mode with a continuing legi- 
timacy. Realism, in these pages, is 
something that first happened with 
Thdrise Raquln and A Doll’s House 
and then moved on down the years 
to Look Back in Anger and Saved by 
way of (to mention just a few of the 
titles adduced) Strindberg's Miss 
Julie, Hauptmann's The weavers, 
most of Chekhov, Synge’s The Play- 
boy of the Western World, The Glass 
Menagerie and Death of a Salesman. 
Symbolism had its point of origin in 
Wagner’s Tristan , and bolde and in 
Heada Gabler and advanced by way 
-of Jarry, Yeats, Pirandello, Lorca, 
Artaud, Sartre, Beckett, Ionesco and 
Oenel to Howard Brenton and 
Heathcote Williams. Expressionism 
and Epic Theatre are seen as deriv- 
ing from the delayed discovery of 
Buchner and the early twentieth- 
century productions of Spring’s 
Awakening and The Ghost Sonata, 
,-and continuing via the German and 
Russian expressionists, O'Neill and 
Brecht ana so down the years to 
Serfeant Musgrave’s Dance and The 
Woman. 

But the pursuit of a “stage- 
centred" strategy, praiseworthy 
though that may dc, has its inevit- 
able limitations. The significant 


criteria? No comprehensive answer is 
of course possible in tbe coimiass of 
a short review. Obviously, though, 
the various weightings will be diffe- 
rent. the inclusions and the exclu- 
sions, the allocation of attention. For 
example, these volumes leuve the 
reader comparatively well-informed 
about (let us say) William Inge and 
Elmer Rice, bur fail to mention 
Artur Schnitzler even by name; Pe- 
ter Hacks is in there, hut Ernst Bar- 
lach is passed over in silence 1 , there 
is some interesting discussion of 
Snoo Wilson, but none of Christ- 
opher Fry; critical attention to Wes- 
ker's Roots, but Ibsen's John Gabriel 
Borkman not even recorded by title; 
useful information about Lillian 
Heilman, Carson McCullers, William 
Saroyan, but nothing about Henry 
Becque, Ugo Betti, Biernstjerne 
Bjrirnson. Wolfgang Borcnert, Gab- 
riel D'Annunzio or (skipping quick- 
ly, to avoid tedium, to the end of the 
-alphabet) Carl Zuckmayer. 

One final small point.' Any student 
of drama who feels he must have 
missed something when he reads in 
Styan (volume one. page 37) that 
Strindberg “even wrote two plays 
called Getting Married ... as a 
riposte to A Doll’s House" may be 
reassured. Getting Married, I and II, 
are volumes of snort stories. 

James McFarlane 

James McFarlane is professor of 
European literature at me University 
of East Anglia'. 


Turgenev’s 

encounters 


ephemera of past production or per- 
formance are not always amenable to 
i reconstruction; and . analytical discus- 
.ripjji; isotne. kinds tifdjj taUmre •forever 
beyoilq recall. Photographs 'of 'status 
se|8 of' groups of players are of 
course helpful, and Styan presents a 
fair 1 selection of these; so are first- 
night Impressions, contemporary 
dramatic notices, the press reports of 
. audience reaction, the reminiscences 
of actors end producers, the corres- 
pondence or the notebooks of blaw 


(with. Surrealism and. the Absurd) 
;!aiid Expressionism 1 ! . (with • . Epic 
, The atte) . Fru gaily , all .three volumes 
art provided with ah Identical pre-. 


art provided with an Identical pre-. 
face;- economically, they all append 
the same- 'Table of oveiUi jn lhe 
theatre" (save for a diffcrihg, alloca- 
tion of bold-facd type). The, result is 
. that they are equally marketable. 
. either os separate volumes or as a set 
of three; though had they been 
• amalgamated (mo one book, and 
given a printed page rather less light- 
weight than the one adopted, these 
“three extended essays” - W.use the 
author's own description - .would 
. probably not have amounted inhujk 
■•to' very much more than onq rt(iwn- 


> wnghts. But these sources, limited in 

• number and sometimes of: dubious 

I . reliability, offer evidence, which by : 
‘ lts very nature must be to some : 
- extent secondhand, compared with 
i the immediacy - hedged about with 

• reservation though that term must be 
r .-. of the dramatic text. 

J Nevertheless, the attempt is im- 
i menseiy worthwhile, and Styan has 
; PMt many a student of draina in his 

■ oebt. The ultimate question, must of 
; .course bej.How. then does a "stage- 
! ‘S?i rec !L accqun, ' } « differ 

W^PMritS that Operate 
v Mth the .rttore-ttqdijidntil 

■ 'j • ' • ’’ ' -‘j'r/.;. . ■ l') 


Turgenev and England 
by Patrick Waddlngton 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0 333 22072 2 
Turgenev and George Sand; an 
improbable entente 
by Patrick Waddlngton 
Macmillan. £12.00 . 

ISBN 0 .333 .29147 6 
Turgenev’s Russia: from “Notes of a 
Hunter" to "Fathers and Sons" 
by Vidor RJpp 

Cornell University Press, £8.75 
ISBN 0 8014 1294 3 

Turgenev first visited England in 
July 1847, and Professor Waddington 
suspects that his motive may have' 
been to spy on Jenny Lind and make 
certain she was not a serious chal- 
lenge to Pauline Viardot. He seems 
to have retained little from this brief 
visit but a hatred for the British 
Sunday and an idea that if animals 
were ever to commit suicide the 
most likely place for it to happen 
would be England. 

It was nine years before he re- 
turned, but from 1856 until very 
neariy the end of his life he paid 
frequent visits to this country, even 
living in London for many months 
when the Franco-Prussian war made 
both belligerent countries unconge- 
nial. He made the acquaintance of 
virtually the entire literary establish- 
ment of England, coming into a rela- 
tionship of particular sympathy with 
some, such as George Eliot. 

What Professor Waddington has 
done in this fascinating book is to 
chronicle in unprecedented detail 
Turgenev’s encounters with England 
gpd the English. He has examined 
t en; Abundance of. sources, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, and Is able 
to present both points of view - 
Turgenev's of England and Eng- 
land^ of Turaenev. The climax of 
the mutual relationship came at a 
time when English Russophobia was 
also at its: height: on Wednesday June 
.18, 1879 the Russian novelist had 
conferred upon him in Oxford the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law.. He .took pride In the fact that 
t his work for the emancipation of the 
• serfs was receiving acknowledgement 
in this award, and let pass the lack 
of .direct- reference to his literary 
achievements. He. was perceived as 
the figurehead of liberalism in Russia 
- and evidently for that reason deserv- 
ingsome exemption from, the general 
abhorrence of things Russian. 

The DCL ceremony: is one of . a 
number of, particularly vivid occa- 
Mons, such to Turgenev’s sojourn on 
^6 Jsfe 'of Wight in J86Q, when, not 
. i; ori^(bd be.fjmcoflceive Fafhers ; and 


but to which Professor W*l 
dnigton persuades us that HaZl 
and lhe revised ending of fiS 
owe their genesis. Another 
memorial dinner for Sir Walter 
m Edinburgh in 1871, at jS 
Turgenev was prevailed upon T 
speak as representative of U 
letters He made a brief an iS. 
worded speech, but by 1 
account delivered it with some Uqx- 
ders and m a shrill and feeble vkt 
It appears that precious few of tW 
attending had much Idea whoX 
speaker was. but if the newspapen 
reporting the occasion misspelt tali 
his name and that of a certain on- 
hcard-of Pouchkine (Pourhaint « 
Tourhaine), to whom he also rtfa. 
red, he might have taken solace fom 
the fact that they did the same fa 
several of the native orators as «1L 

Beyond the set-piece occasions ol 
this kind there is at least an eqoal 
interest in many lesser events, will 
engagements where Professor Wad- 
dington can only surmise what may 
have passed by way of conveisstioa 
between Turgenev and his GoghA 
hosts. His familiarity with the but 
ground, both Russian and Enghdi.s 
sufficient to make his conjtmu 
mostly quite convincing; ud 
although one may hope at timesihit 
the English did not make of to 
Oxbridge colleges quite so peipctoil 
a topic of conversation as Proton 
Waddington suggests, one must alu 
fear that he is probably right. 

Then there are meetings whidi 
may or may not have taken plw, 
such as the engaging possibility dm 


Turaenev may nave met Oscar Mi 
on trie occasion of his DCL And lx 
all his encyclopaedic knowledge o( 
English literature tbere remains fa 
suspicion that Turgenev whs nol ia 
fact familiar with Jane Aosta) « 
Wordsworth, two English witos 
who have never achieved in Rusai 
fraction of their reputation at bo* 
Turgenev saw enough of En^ando 
be well aware of an underlying |» 
listinism and complacent indiffatw 
to other cultures which this W 
makes no attempt to conced.EJ 
against which the attitudes of fix* 
who became his friends stand 
sharp contrast. Besides adding a 
invaluable contribution to Turgr»n) 
biography, therefore, Turgeno 
England^ provides, •*# 
Turgenev’s vision, an amused eW' 
nal view of Victorian England 
Turgenev and George Sm u 1 
slighter volume, c™pnicbae« 
friendship that blossomed only w» 
ly as a literary relationship. In * 
apprenticeship as a pm« w™ 
Turgenev acknowledged a 
debt to Sand that did not sun»W» 
long; but their acquaintanceslup^ 
veloped In later years ^ » «g 
personal friendship, and it 
that the book is mainly 
Here Turgenev Is found tn « 
natural element, playing hwjj 
musical games in an elegMtooumt 
house, in a language 
was entirely at tiome. (Good 
English became, II 
match his French.) For 
reason, though, his French^®^ 
less sense or cultural difrerer^ . _ 
his English ones, and appear 
to have accepted him “ ^ 
themselves to the extent of foiF®* 
be was Russian at wi. ^ 

Turgenev’s Russia iw 

Turgenev’s literary work B®, ^ 
of a Hunter to Fathers 
against tlie background ot^ 
social and intellectual afiet 

period immediately before 
the Crimea. It is anambitimn^ ^ 
taking, treading difficult 
the borders of the two 
and has a good deal to ireowj^ 
it. particularly from toe poi ® ^ 
of the literary insights it ^ 

valuable, perhaps, a the h 
which the author 
the background of : 
views on the nature of 
the way In which toe^ch^ 1 ^,. 
Rudln pass Judgment qn ^ 

In general the transitiMJ W ' ^ ^ 
history to literary anam^ 
versa create methodoloff . , 


versa create «facton<J 

Iems that are not alwa)« ^ 

solved, but It is In j «p^ 

interdisciplinary 

Jems of this kind flI ^ e « to^itlon. 

the less deserves recommeo w^^. 

John Elsworth 

John ElswortH is M] 

school of modern 
European history at the u* • 
Ea$t Anglia. 

* .) J 
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SOCIOLOGY 


~ esoteric rhetorical forms which 
make some dear, if only linguistic 
distinction between their ideas and 
those of people at large. 

Of course, while these are among 
tne features of contemporary sociolo- 
gy which have ensured its notoriety, 
there also persists - if sometimes 


for his or her own theory and 
research practices. He or she alone 
can ensure that the knowledge he 
or she produces meets the enteria 
of validity which will enable it to 
be used by him/herself and by 
others within his or her standpoint 
... (page HR). 


rj^aod progress: 

■Jibh mdoloBV 1950-1980 


Jfcd by Philip Abrams, Rosemary 
rwa, Janet Finch and Paul Rock 
Sfi Unwin, £12.50 and £4.95 
I® 0 04 301 131 4 and 301 132 2 _ 

jv 11 papers in this volume were 
meunted originally at last year's 
grteh Sociological Association an- 


V&spfr ?S^srsas 

Enalish ° c ear and P e netrable within the sociological fraternity who 
% 'book represents contemnor- uslnST^ " 

mL? r in S V n ^ 0 ‘°Fth and itS - deve ‘ 0p ' ,n brief, this book represents some 

™?i. iL many °f the Yf"? 10 P er ' of the virtues of rontemporarv 


using it. 
represents some 


Tne 5 er_ of toe virtues of contemporary 

a nc l A be l “ a r sociology, but also many of its vices. 

' 1 k” ,s JffSeiy such as faddishness, pretentiousness, 

institutional histone; Les he Sklair s and the sacrifice of style and some- 

times sense lo doctrinaire commit 
forms of sociology and forms ot mem ] t falls a long wny short of 
Marxism, a species of intellectual providing "precisely the right balance 
.^toer papers consider 0 f exposition, analysis ana history to 


01 w UBU I" U ^ c V uc,1 “ ,ur ‘ nc sociology’s debates, as is alleged by a 

hiswiy of the BSA, the vicissitudes ence of "centres of excellence" in hopeful publisher on its back cover, 
ol it* discipline, or changes in Intel- sociology; "crisis”, ‘‘positivism", and The level of debate presupposes far too 
tatal fashion Jojjn “auli-quantitative bias" in sociology much knowledge for such an audience. 

Biimj, for example, explores the today; and the contribution of femin- Tlie work is too piecemeal in construc- 
imlopraent of the BSA in terms ot ism to reconceptualizmg issues of the tion, and the writing too arid in its 
Ik theme of professionalism. division of labour. Peter Abell casti- abstraction. It all bears far too little 


um 1 accreditation, and who sought approach to sociological generalize- ma W reason w h v sociology has had 
to direct the BSA towards an exclu- non through the syllogistic form of such a bad press in recent times - it 
senary policy along similar lines to reasoning. Cain and Finch - like reflects the state of current sociology in 


reasoning 
Abell - s 


learned society. Theirs, however, has yet they advance a conception of the Seal** of {Hs ^'ust plain boring, 
itaayi been the losing side. A sub- validity of theory which renders it . ’ 


™ HUH piVTtuva wrupuskuiiiuwa IVI lUlgCljr UJIJVGIUlUlItU flllU IKIMUI Jiauy l 

wnnulndag an analysis of social relative. They also produce among Roy Wallis 

aweturts which exposes the interests the worst prose in the book in their , 

they serve, their ideological founda- effort to avoid linguistic sexism: Roy Wallis is professor of sociology 

mb, and the operation of power in The sociologist emerges from our and dean of the fac’ty of economics 

their maintenance, could not have argument as a hiahlv responsible and social sciences at The Queen's 


mb, and the operation of power in 
fair maintenance, could not have 
due other than recruit students and 
jaung lecturers who would bite any 
fitamSdLy authoritarian hand that 
sutured tnem. It is essentially the 
untBoderlying features of the disci- 
!&* that account for its inability 
to establish a tight professional 
humrk for its activities; its dis- 
tow uiong politicians and a broad 
Jfflrapof the laity; and Its parloits 
4'fiMsuid fissiparousness. 
w flotion of sociology as an en- 


argument as a highly responsible 
person. He or she is responsible 


Health and 
wealth 

The Health of the Children: a review 
of research on the place of health In 


critical of prevailing social cycles of disadvantage 
J™ Werarchy encouraged those by Mildred Blaxter 
2«1 inclination to take it up in H einemann Educational, £14.95 
"wwuonate numbers. It en- renw ft fW/VM 6 
N*fi, moreover, that once they had 1SBN 0 435 b 


University, Belfast. 


and nicely qualified account of diffe- 
rent conceptual issues and associated 
methods. The difficulty for the read- 
er is that she fails to provide her 
criteria for the inclusion, of some 1 ; 
studies and not others. The emphasis 
on cycles of disadvantage seems to 

E rovide a rule-of-tliumb criterion, 
ut as very few of the studies were 
concerned with cycles of disadvan- 
tage as such U becomes even more 
imperative to provide a clear 
framework of selection to enable the 
reader to evaluate the relevance and 


**», they would offend establish- In 1972 Sir Keith Joseph made a validity of tbe evidence. TTiis draw 
^ politicians and other preservers speech to the Pre-School Playgroups back, however. Is more than com- 

Hal strut 

M of the 

entailed protest as much disadvantage through several genera- Blaxter succeeds in arguing that 
f (an understandable offence tions of tne same family could be health is a topic with important con- 
sensibilities of the taxpayer), explained by factors within the ceptuai and political implications that 


the persistence of deprivation and 
disadvantage through several genera- 


back, however, is more than com- 
isated for with the achievement of 
book. 

Blaxter succeeds in arguing that 


explained 


"•MWRlcmly informed radicalism make-up of the individuals con- have been obscured witn simpre 
fw many, a suspicion of all cerned rather than by the wider so- associations often felt to exist be* 
5*5* °f authority. This populist cial opportunities and conditions tween poor health, low income, bad 
^authoritarian drive former im- such individuals experienced. bousing, ‘unhealthy work, and so 

fr* 1 rejection not only of re- In spite of the forore this led to at on. Shorthand summary terms such 
S «ructures, but also of re- the time the importance of the as "social class are shown to be 
wisdom. Only those with 1m- speech is not that anything new was crude, albeit convenient, ternw in 
left-wing credentials could said -vtlie argument between indi- tracing causation; the emphasis 
T ted uncritically, Rejection of vldual lind structural factors m ex- needed to be put much more on 
2 d .'*dom and traditional r ole plaining social behaviour Is at the spedfic groups, s uch m ve re young 
in the transmission of knowl- heart or sociology and is enshnncd m mothers, and mothers or high panty 
in turn, a lack of au- the study of social policy with the in poor c'tcumstances . The danger 
standards and a suscepti- distinction between undeserving and here is that this can lead to discrete 
% to accept Instead whatever was deservina ooor - but that as Secret- fact-finding exercises devoid of a 


to tome a preJTo to rel^fonds tough the SSRC fleeted in some of Blaxter s own sug- 
fashion. Wave after wave for a series of “Studies m Depnva- gestions for more detailed research. 
lot some new tion and Ssadvantage’’. This review Nevertheless, Blaxter’s review, illus- 

particuUr « MSWAig' 

asf&w sasssft® 

Sfers » sS^,jtsS: 


: ? Dle « fortS 0f to°ught, and studies of inequality health has riot been as fashionable as 

P^cUtioners that are, already avnlaMe. TJe S'" n ^ n sucU a s poverty, wealth, 
!??•••■. m of 11 other than their emphasis » on the social ^ide^o « a But' the Increasing num- 
3* teitarinnW gy °f disease but .with, jocordmg : to ^ publications on 

eocoucages a- Se flyleaf, .over ^750 references, fojs ^ pects of health Inequalities, 


S t . -."to . , V v w. ,ui iwbmuvi"—- ...iehne tn IKneO.' ror, in aunc 

in such a Potation foe it is. a unique and foerefor 

• f them testable by place on them. -A fo^ber ^ ^ resource book, and an 

' ' Fdemified by W&***SVL fetrodTction to the subject. 


s ' an appropriate 
jview to be pub- 
of its drawbacks, 
therefore invalu- 
and an excellent 


Brown 


KSSMS. Turel^dJ, ■jZ-SZTtA, :<n . ' mU 
■25^ Si same time cipllnes. In attempti^g ta administration at. the University of 

b; through sociolo-: and inform, Blaxter presents a usefo 
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Fascism in Europe 

Edited by S. J . WOOLF 

This collection of essay b offers a comprehensive study of fascism 
in Europe, with e detailed analysis of its roots, its extraordinary 
strength between the two world wars, and its prospects in con- 
temporary Europe. First published in 1968 under the title 
European Fascism, this new edition has been completely updated. 
416 pages 

Hardback 0416302300 £11.50 
Paperback 041630240 8 £5.95 


Social Philosophy 

HANS FINK 

Social philosophy concerns the fundamental issues on which the 
programmes of political panics and movements divide. This 
introductory work gives an account of several highly influential 
systems of social philosophy in the Western tradition - systems 
which serve as the landmarks by reference to which modern dis- 
cussions still orientate themselves. 

128 pages 

Hardback 041671990 2 £5.93 
. Paperback 041672000 5 £2.50 


Controlled Drinking 

NICK HEATHER and IAN ROBERTSON 

Controlled Drinking is the first comprehensive review of the 
literature on a controversial but increasingly popular approach to 
treatment. The authors scrupulously attend to all the pertinent 
questions that are raised by controlled drinking as a treatment 
goal, starting with the need to examine the prevailing ‘disease 
conceptions’ of alcoholism. 

304 pages 

Hardback 0 416719708 £14.95 


Rural Employment 

Trends, options, choices 
. IAN HODGE and MARTIN WHITBY 

The main thesis of this book is tbat rural la bour markets are at tbe 
core of the problem of rural depopulation in developed countries. 
Therefore, the success or failure of policies seeking to moderate 
the process of population decline is [inked to the policy maker’s 
ability to influence labour markets constructively. 

272 pages 

Hardback 0416730809 £13.50 


Urban Planning Methods 

Research and policy analysis 
IAN BRACKEN 

This introductory textbook focuses on the need to combine 
traditional research methods with policy analysis in order to 
understand the true nature of urban planning processes. 

‘I don’t know of any other book that does so broadly what is done 
here in terms of the planning process, methods of analysis and 
policy analysis and pulls them in such an up-to-date manner into 
on integrated book. Donald A. Knucheberg 

416 pages 

Hardback 0416 748600 £18.00. 

Paperback 0416 748708 £9.50 


British Regional Development 
since World War I 

CHRISTOPHER M. LAW 

‘Christopher Law’s excellent new book is not only a valuable 
introduction to (he subject, but to the literature of the subject. 
The study is based on a solidly assimilated body of references 
occupying some twelve pages which are cited throughout. A 
good cross-section of statistics is also quoted and there are some 
nicely drawn maps . . . This is a thorough and readable book 
which is surely going to find a wide audience.’ Britirh Business 
272 pages 

Paperback 0416323103 £4.95 


Ail prices are net in the UK only 
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r 




The Future of 
the Sociological 
Classics 

Edited by Buford Rhea 
January 1 9B2 224 pp 
004301 136 5 Hardback £10.95 
0 04 301 137 3 Paperback £4.05* 

Modelling 

Society 

An Introduction to Logllnear 
Analyala (or Social Researchers 
G. Nigel Gilbert 
October 1961 1 60 pp 
0 04 312009 1 Hardback £12.95 
0 04 312010 6 Paperback £5.95* 


Social 

Measurement and 
Social Indicators 

issues of Policy and Theory 
Michael Carley 
Available 206 pp 
0 04 310009 0 Hardback £12.95 
0 04 310010 4 Paperback £5.96* 
Contemporary Social 
Research: No. 1 

Middle Class 
Couples 

A Study of Segregation, 

Domination and Inequality 
In Marriage 
Stephen Edgell 
Available 1 62 pp 
0 04 301 130 6 New paperback 
format £4.96 


Practice and 
Progress: 

British 

Sociology 

1950-1980 

Edited by Philip Abrams, 
Rosemary Deem, Janet Pinch 
and Paul Rock 
Available 208 pp 
0 04 301131 4 Hardback £12.50 
0 04 SO1 132 2 Paperback £4.96 

Introducing 
Social Statistics 

Richard Startup and 
Elwyn T. Whittaker 
January 1982 212 pp 
004 310012 0 Hardback £10.96 
0 04 31001 3 9 Paperback £4.96* 
Studies In Sociology: No 12 

The Problem of 
Human Needs 
and the Critique 
of Civilisation 

Patricia Sprtngborg 

October 1981 320 pp 
0 04 301 133 0 Hardback £18.00 

A Third World l 

Proletariat? I 

Peter Lloyd ? 

February 1982 144 pp 
0 04 301 140 3 Hardback £8.95 
0 04 301 141 1 Paperback £3.96* 
Controversies In Sociology: Na 11 


* Inspection copies of these titles are available Please apply to the 
Academic Marketing Manager, giving full details of the relevant course 
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George 
Allen. .Unwin 


Autumn Selection 


Social Theory and 
Social Welfare 

PelerTsylor-Gcoby and 
Jennifer Dale 

"... commendsbly up-to-daie 
... (he authors hnve achieved 
their aim of providing a 
readable Marxisi lexi on social 
policy.. - Tunes Higher 
Education Supplement 
£5. 95 paper 304 pages 

Clty, qiass and Capital 

NewDevelopmenU lit (lie V. 

V ’• political Economy of Cities 
■j • and Regions • 

Edited byMIchiel H«r|oeand ■ 
i Elizabeth jUbas 

. Tlito international collection . 
; makes available reient; research 
by some or ih^ moat influential 
• " conlributorMo the field.. -\v.. 
£6. 95 paper 224 pages. ■ 


■t 


Capital and 
Exploitation 

John Weeks 

John Weeks demonstrates how 
the labour theory of value is 
the theoretical core from which 
all other analysis of capitalism 
unfolds. 

*// L50 boards £4, 95 paper 
224 pages November 


Theories of the 
A CapitalUt E^nomy : ; v 

ben Fine • 

Dr. Fine examines the ways In 
; which different theories of the 
capitalist economy hqve been • 
- constructed and assesses the 
merits! and limitations of these 
various theories. . . 
i . • *15. 95 paper 160 pages 
January . • 


Edward Arnold 

4 1 Bedford Square, London WC| B 3 DQ 




While Bergner shows the signifi- 
cance of Simmers work in the do- 


OAAKC 

velopment of n formalistic social sci- 
™ ence. Frisby claims that the convcn- 

tional classification of Simmel as a 
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sonic useful points about the - 

!!!! d c°:?_ an,za f ,10 A of F «nch^ 




jj. Some of these points LhZ 
rom observations carried V?? 
"sits to Paris in 1978 and umS? 
l0 . modify (and someri me V\S 
criticise) an earlier American!® 
Terry Mark's Propk 
(Ml), which made much of fe 
of a rigid patron system as theiS 
nam institutional f 0Tm " 
sociology. Lemert suggests J* 
the deende since 1968, French soil 
agy experienced a weakening K 
patron system in which a strong 
er dominated a cluster of dewadw 
followers. r “ 

This system had exercised a tor, 
influence on French sociology 
the time of Emile DudhS 
According to Lemert, various insik 
tional changes have made it posfo 
for a Inrge number of coaweta 
and/or bright sociologists to nuuuaa 
their independence from major grcua 
in recent years, whereas in an evtm 
period they would have beu 
absorbed into a cluster. Unfortanitt 
ly. he also has a tendency to isih 
quasi-journolistic observations, 
can easily appear outdated. Pr«fa. 
ing trends for the 1980s he suit, 
that “at the end of the 70s m 
money would bet that the defat tf 
the Left ... the general dtalan 
with sociology on the part of sr.- 
dents and a conservative govero- 
ment, are factors which will confer 
to limit the options of this gcatnfiw 
of potential stars." 

Lemert does not claim that ife 
selection of articles is represenutr>c 
of all that goes under the tartar rf 
French sociology. Rather that beta 
deliberately cnosen pieces 
illustrate what he considers the at 
tral debate: the tension between* 
ial determinism and social seto 
Some topics and authors, sudiutk 
sociology of education, and tk 
work of Raymond Boudon, art me 
represented. Other fields such utk 
sociology of work, rural sociolop. 
and more surprisingly, the field 4 
media culture studies where stiucfur- 
alist semiotics has been most*® 
nent, are completely ignored Tk 
editor apologizes for the ai*®” 
any Works by Balandier; te®* 11 - 
Mendras, Morin and Ref*** 
which other “two-star” names cow 
be added, such as Claude 
Lucien Karpik. What throws do* 
on how consistently Lemert to 
adhered to his own entena « 
tion is his omission of 
“three-star monuments" like Ktow 
Barthes and Raymond Artffl- 
influence is surely relevant J 
Lemert ‘s portrayal of the 
and political field in which raid 
sociology is written. , 

Although the debate on 
versus action is not connneo 
France, Lemert’s selection ?** “JJ 
(rate how its dominance w 
sociology can be related to toe 
try’s political-economic circumsunw 
and sociological inheniaoce 
volume gives a fair summ8T« 
ideas that have been domino 
1968: order, change, practice,^ 
izational stalemates (o/ocy 1 /^ 
collective action, the "J* 
classes, histo'ricity, the state 
trol, class relntions, power, V ( 
reproduction. There has ( 
ready market for such 
society which has chanseo 
boomed economically, ra® 
off Just as abruptly, leaving 
mous gulf of inequality. S La d . 
the protests of the f 

made visible the control met 11 | 
of the late-capitalist state, 

This collection of essays^ hlU 


SOCIOLOGY 


First 

principles 


The Origin of Formalism in Social 
Science 

by Jeffrey T. Bergner 
Chicago University Press, £9.60 
ISBN 0 226 04362 2 
Sociological Impressionism: a 
reassessment of Georg Simmel’ s 
social theory 
by David Frisby 
Heinemann Educational, £16.00 
fSBN 0 435 82320 5 


formal" sociologist is quite mislead- 
ing. Now Simmel has gained this 
reputation not so much Dccnnsc of 
his advocacy of a formalistic episte- 
mology, but because of his exposi- 
tion of a particular perspective: he 
claimed that the subject matter of 
sociology was (he forms, as distinct 
from the content, of social associa- 
tion, and saw sociology as n sort of 
social geometry- At first, Frisby's 
argument seems bewildering because 
he himself seems to concentrate on 
Simmers "forms”, and there is little 
discussion of the substantive content 
of his work. This appurent paradox 
is resolved later with the argument 
. that it is perspectivism rather than 
formalism that characterizes Sim- 
mel’s work. The geometrical 
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___ „ per- 
spective is only one of several used by 
- Simmel, mid is, according to Frisby, 

Do social scientists today need furth- jjL.* 1 ® > c° T \ th u? 

er reminders of the founders of their the . aesthetic perspective. So Frisby 
disciplines? Can we really learn any g“f h,s argument, and portrays 
more from the classics, or should Simmel as a sociological impression- 
Ihey be left to intellectual historians? “* akin the >mpressiomst painters. 
Frisby’s reassessment of Georg Sim- Nmv . while aesthetic comments on 
mel is well researched, provides a social reality, in literary or. pictorial 
fresh imernretation of Simmers form -. TO.** Penetrating and 


fresh interpretation of Simmel ’s — W . ,r -—o 

' this well to the meaningful, they do not follow the 

intellectual climate of Germany of its methodsand procedures of social sci- 


work, and relates 


time, but is of little relevance’ to the £. n F?' *A e underlying impression 
practice of social science today. Frisby gives us of Simmel s work is 
In contrast. Bergner’s essay, which on ® f detached philosophizing and 
is more a contribution to the philoso- sociologizmg as a pastime for a 
phy of social science than to intellec- mem ber of the intellectual aristocra- 
tual history, suggests that we do c & a .P ns,ime in which intellectual 
need to be reminded of the founding e “ ect ,s more significant than subst- 
fathers; it was they, he argues, who an £®- 

laid down the epistemological basis ^ ne distinctive feature of early 
of the social sciences which is still modern theories of knowledge, 
followed today, that of neo-Kantian ? cc °rdmg to Bergner, is their critic- 
formalism. He traces the develop- >sm of earlier scholars for employing 
ment of formalism both from early WOTd s which have no clear meaning 
modern theorists who attempted to or referent Frtsbv tells ns hnw Rim, 
conduct social science on the basis of 
general, universal concepts reflecting 
the essence of human nature, and 
from the historical theorists who, 
concerned with the particular fea 


or referent. Frisby tells us how Sim- 
mel’s concepts frequently changed 
their meaning. Clarity of meaning 
was apparently not important for 
Simmel, nor, it would seem, is it for 
Frisby. Perhaps the impressionistic. 


lures of human societies, produced ^g ment ^d and often obscure quality nent, are cor 

theories to reflect the essence of his- of Fr ' sb X s study is intended to illu- editor apologi 

torical change. Neo-Kantian formal- minate similar qualities in Simmel s anv Works bj 

Ism, ; adopted * by TOnnios, Simmel ^ 1 ^ 0r i° nC do not nd 

and Weber, denies the possibility of °bscurity illuminating, 
discovering the essence of either hu- “ , , ' 

man nature or historical change. David Berry 

Knowledge of empirical reality is — 

only possible, in this view, through David Berry Is senior lecturer in 
the application of a priori concepts sociology at University College, Car- 
and theoretical ideas. dij If. 

The basis of social science is thus 
methodological: it is the methods 
and procedures whereby concepts 
and theoretical ideas are applied 
which are the definitive features of 
social science, rather than substan- 
tive propositions, theories or laws 
concerning empirical reality. The va- 
rious disciplines of the social sciences 
are thus distinguished by their diffe- 
rent perspectives and sets of con- 
cepts, rather than any correspond- 

ence to-particular | segments of empir- edited by Charles C. Lemert 

S U st25 UniV “ Sily PreS5 ' W1 ' 60 

£3“ “ and ,he “I* ° [ ISBn'o 231 04698 7 and 04699 S ' 

Now the validity of a theory is Although clearly intended primarily 
dependent upon its empirical ade- for an American audience, this book 
quacy, but without any substantive could offer a novel treat to British 
basis for showing correspondence be- readers: an opportunity to read an 
tween theory and empirical reality, American version of a Guide Miche- 
th , s | s > always tentative. 'Hius, Max lin to French sociology. As the edi- 
Weber s critique of Marxism is not tor, Charles Lemert, admits, not 
an idealist rejection of matenalism, everyone will feel a need for such a 
but rather an assertion that there is guide: 

no basis for presuming the primacy Those who often visit these 

sociological places might not re- 
i S U,T ? such a. map.. But those who 
as aTorrii r of^'nhiV6 realising ^ are less freauent ■ 


Channel 

crossings 

French Sociology: rupture and 
renewal since 1968 





a reminder of how / h ^„?epis«' 
been applied in a few are ’ JBJ h # 
mology and rnethods^ fo 


iHL-L ~-T.— r ~ 7.; vt- less: frequent visitors- need to 
i this epistemblo- know both how to get around and 

ferl U n S ; 3fr Bergner ’ ^ that which arc the three-stw monu- SSn 

!t ere « s n .° '■ ■* ,as ^. *or agreement on raenta worth a detour (page ixL (Boudon, Tourain , d 

tllfn i Ce n P i an ^It^ de ^’ or ^ e F“ Lemert is aware that be runs the nsk ^ er> P ? u an £-Hli.rHieii aaii\ 
£ , ij£CES l A Th,l . , rt in of *^8 labelled a “jet ethnog 
’SiSS 11 ™th f e JffilrfS? ° r r ? pher "’ but h& P lca ds the excuse for 

Uw It many American 


J.i-r. .■ 


SlaSJ hf SL sa i d Jll l Jfe French s6cjohIgy scene,; ; Ac 


although thev would “5 ,n y oiraire s ^ttgenu, wtiose 

observations on seventeenth-century 

-a « 


tanski, Sainsaulleu, 
lot and Est ablet, ^^ '/rherkBO 01 . 
and ' social older ^ 

Boudon, Bourdieu, Fo nipi*- 

trol, action,, and cha^g t 

Crozier and Fnedberg. 
Gremion and Worm . ■ ■ ■ 

Bourricaud). useful ^ 

; Lemert provides some^ ^ 
ground notes to yjiongj. 

Sons, and there is us ^ 

account of French sodoto^^ 

tor Karady’s artl i* e ’ h cndolu^ 
of Present-Day French 5^ 


Zr J flPV® not outlived ali 

I their scientific 1 utility.- His book de- sa 
•s 


Questions 
of data 

^ and Reaction: n profile of 

Httdsvrorth 

hi peter Ralcllffe 

wjtdge & Kegan Paul, £12.51) 

^0 7100 0696 9 

Mt Ratdiffe worked ns ;i consul- 
iai statistician on the major rc- 
with project on race relations in 
Briiain directed by John Rex in the 
Handsworth area of Birmingham 
tog the mid-1970s. His name 
tppean as an “assistant” author of 
St initial book to arise from that 
research: Rex and Tomlinson’s Colo- 
jfa/ Immigrants in a British City: a 
da analysis (1979). In the present 
«oi): Ratcliffc «s sole author has set 
oul to provide a detailed and more 
complete account of the findings of 
the sample survey investigations that 
comprised the main systematic data 
(use of the Handsworth study. 

Ilis book is intended, of course, to 
simd on its own. However, those 
looking for a significantly wider 
nnge of research data than was 
drawn on by Rex and Tomlinson, or 
k positive dissent or divergence in 
interpretation, will be disappointed. 
Some additional material on migra- 
tion appears here, but by and large 
the empirical scope is the same as in 
R« and Tomlinson, whose more 
Hxrinct lobulations provide what for 
moil purposes will be adequate sum- 
cries ot the research findings. On 
the other hand. Ratcliffe does set 
M wine detailed comparisons of the 
Hudsworth data with Birmingham 
(Ultras generally and with the find- 
n$ of recent national studies, and 
tataik will therefore be useful to 
taemeresled in regional contrasts 
tfiiiic Birmingham area as such. 
Rssdiffe contrasts his approach 
*iri the more theoretical interests of 
^colleagues, his own aim being “to 
pwnt a systematic analysis of our 
cmpDcal data in a balanced and 
“paonate manner.” However, his 
tot a marked by frequent flights of 
{JJtoaiiYe interpretation, as well as 
^intermittent eruption of value- 
wwnts (including, despite the 
“pft notoriety in the sociological 
"disturbing" and "patho- 
, BS . applied to black one- 
PjraH .families). This revcnls the tip 
ij J" JFto^rg of implicit value txm- 
usually not acknow- 
W ri empiricist exercises. Rat- 
. methodological naivety is 
M a rather simplistic and 
unclear' representation of 
piiniiar sociological viewpoints, 
' n t * ie discussion of 
w )• As a result, judged ns 
"dependent exercise in sociolo- 

^^raerit' tfie ^ 0o * c * las ra< * icr 
in relation to Rex and Tom- 
rf„ yo,um ^ thou 8h. Ratcliffe’s 

towinnr f t ? lse sorae interesting 

ES 5 **J n f he rirst place, Ratcliffe 
information about 
Uml S ch , desi 8 n of the Hands- 
Particular he di^cus- 
encountered in 


responses to a question subtly dence, since his dataware capable 

phrased in terms of "people of diffe- - ■ - ap e 

rent types and nationalities'' he quite 
unwnrrantcdly represents (his as n 
measure of “racial" perceptions. 

More strange, indeed amazing, is the 
interview question on "caste", in 


which ali Asian respondents were 
nsked blithely and bluntiv: ‘what 
caste are you?" The naivety and 
ignorance revealed in Mr Ratcliffe's 
comments on the response to this 
question must be rend to be be- 
lieved. 

Despite these shortcomings, the 
determined reader might still persist 
with one further point of interest - 
whether the fuller analysis of data 
from the Handsworth study provides 
any more clear-cut support' for Rex’s 
theory of an emergent “racial” 
underclass than was evident in the 
initial publication. Alternatively, is 
there any support for the claims 
made by Rex s critics, such as Phi- 

zncklea and Miles, who propose that 

migrant labour in Britain should be Robin Oakley 

viewed instead as a "class fraction” - — 

an integral part of the working class, 
set apart within it solely on the 


of supporting both interpretations. 
This dispute is rooted more in diver- 
gent theoretical premises, with Rex 
viewing "class" in Weberian terms - 
the "racial underclass" concept 
accentuating the "status" dimension 
- while his Marxian critics insist on 
the primacy of "relationship to the 
means of production" - racial cate- 
gorization being historically deriva- 
tive and conceptually subordinate. 

What this underlines is the extent 
to which the sociology of race rela- 
tions remains a theoretically under- 
developed field. Ratcliffe’s' attempt 
to provide a descriptive “profile" of 
race relations in llandsworth gives 
no ground for supposing that 
straightforward empiricism can adv- 
ance our understanding of the impor- 
tant structural issues. A more rigor- 
ous concern with methodological and 
theoretical aspects is essential. 


Robin Oakley is lecturer in sociology 
at Bedford College, London. 
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t * a \ a fr° m the two quite 
jng * ani Ples used for Interview- 
l**ratner pohttddly presents 
SK* a separately 

ihSdc : r bmation ■ j f fl $ ures 

m L , aggregated itatistics 
ibRiSSSF Wer ? presented by Rex 
^offe 0n -. He a,so reveals that 
naJpVka (neither of which 
was actually 
lhe , Birmingham 
b Y procedures. 
'■-SSIl'n? f ^ e ,i. inves tlgnt°rs. The 
• biriij ‘ 8 mr .the survey was con^ 

tinn u 1 market research 
5 ut . despite the much 
his book on 
* SHStf u y ^ m ? ans ' Ratclif- 
••Jciitk*! Wflf information 
1 Qt Jte conduct of 
PJ foe mvestiga- 
. ^. ^estion 5, 1 ?P r0duc ^ the inter-' 
* a . nd this raises 
the quality and 

^ m Ph?sizes, -for exam- 
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Classroom 

equality 

Sex Bias In Education 
by' Margaret B. Sutherland 
Blackwell, £10.00 and £4.50 
ISBN 0 631 10851 3 and 12617 1 

Until fairly recently such differences 
as were noted in the treatment of 
boys and girls were justified either in 
terms of natural differences in abili- 
ties and interests, or in the different 
prospects open to men and women 
in adult lire. The lost few years 
however have seen a complete reap- 
praisal of the issue, largely ns n con- 
sequence of the emergence of a 
feminist movement which has ques- 
tioned both the essential nature of 
sex differences, and the traditional 
allocation of women to a largely 
domestic role. The present study by 
Margaret Sutherland is the most re- 
cent in what is now a series of texts 
which attempt to offer students a 
review of what might be termed the 
state of play in this relatively new 
field of inquiry. . 

The book begins with an examina- 
tion of the current situation, both in 
the United Kingdom and in a num- 
ber of other educational systems, 
and demonstrates the several areas 
In which inequalities on the basis of 
sex still occur to the detriment of 
both boys and girls, although it is 
girls who experience most disadvan- 
tage. A lengthy chapter then ex- 
amines the extent to which there ore 
in fact essential differences between 
■ the sexes and which concludes that 
such differences as do occur are 
much more likely to be the conse- 
iuence of different experiences than 
Jue to any innate difference, rooted 

in biology. , . 

The rest of the book is concerned. 
In a ratheT unsystematic way, with 
the various pressures which hove in 
fact resulteo in the different treat- 
ment of male and female in the 
educational process. These are seen 
principally in the different attitudes 
held in society generally about the 
different roles men and women per- 
form, and for women especially the 
emphasis, shared by the girls them- 
selves, on marriage and motherhood i 
This Influences not only their atti- 
tude to education, but also their atti 
tude to work. The book ends with a 
number of practical recommenda- 
tions for the future. Although the 
author recognizes that schools are 

limited in what TO ' t sh 0 e f 
suggests changes in the con te nt o 
the curriculum, as for example, i 
school textbooks and readers, as well 
as efforts to raise the confidence of 
girls in their potentiality. 

B The book, therefore, should prove 
useful in introducing students to 
some of the literature in this newiy 

' expanded field, JJJ 

who dislike, as some do, the emu 
tional commitment o bv ‘° u ? ' n som 
. more overtly feminist Jilting- 
My chief quarrel is the book s ta 
ure to recognise the j tren S t ]? j 

feminism iff present-day society, and 


a: 


the obstacles in the way of achieving 
the equality the author seems to 
think is just around the corner. Her 
statement, for example, that there 
lias been during the last two decades 
a great improvement in (he position 
of women (page 220) hardly seems 
justified in the light of the dis- 
appointing impact of equal rights teg 
islation here and in the United 
States. Studies of teachcr-and-pupil 
interaction in classrooms (and it is 
pity that such studies do not play 
larger part in the hook), show sexist 
attitudes deeply entrenched in the 
minds of botlt teachers and pupils 
and it is not easy to see how to 
change them. There is some evi 
dence, however, that schools them 
selves project a more stereotyped 
version of sex roles than actually 
exists -in the world around them 
having failed to recognize, for exam 
pic, the actual extent to which 
women hove moved outside a purely 
domestic role. One hopes, therefore 
that the kind of argument that Mar 
garet Sutherland provides will not be 
without effect, even if the way ahead 
is stormier than she herself seems to 
expect. 


Olive Banks 
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Olive Banks is professor of sociology 
at the University of Leicester. 


Essays in Trespassing 

Economics to Pol Hies and Beyond 
ALBERT O.HIRSCHMAN 

A collection of essays presenting an overview of thB 
scholarship of ona of America's leading political 
economists. Essays are Included on economic 
development and Its political repercussions, providing a 
1 new perspective on fundamental qusstlons. Olhars deal 
with political participation, ‘rational choice 1 theory, and 
Ihe h I story of economic thought. Hard covers £20.00 net 

Paperback £6,95 net 

Female power and Male 
Dominance 

On the Origins of Sexual Inequality 
PEGGY REEVES SANDAY 
In this study ot powar relationships, based on an 
examination of many tribal societies, the author 
contends that male dominance derives not from inherent 
qualities of human sex-role plans but as a solution to 
economic and social stress and cultural disruption. 

. , Hard covers £20.00 not 

Forthcoming (November) Paperback £6.95 net 

SBobang 

Sung Narrative Poetry of West Sumatra 
NIGEL PHILLIPS 

The author sets sl/obeng - the singing of a poetic 
narrative about a legendary hero - in Its cultural and 
literary context, describes its main linguistic and literary 
features, and examines In some detail the extent to 
which performances of it vary. £22.50 net 

Cambridge Studies In Orel and Literate Culture 1 


Sexual Meanings 

The Cultural Construction of Gender and Sexuality 
Edited by SHERRY B. ORTNER and 
HARRIET WHITEHEAD 

A collecilon of essays which demonstrate that cultural 
notions of gender and sexuality are not straightforward 
extrapolations ol biological differences. The aim ol the 
book is to explore these cultural constructions, focusing 
on their symbolic and ideological dimension. 

Hard cover* £26.00 net 
Forthcoming (November) Paperback £7.95 net 


On Becoming Human 

NANCY MAKEPEACE TANNER 

This volume presents a new theory of ihe transition Irom 
an ape-llke primate ancestor to the early homlntds. and 
develops a model for the reconstruclion of their life-style 
which takes account of the roles of women and children 
during human evotu tlon. H ard covers £20.00 net 

Paperback £0.95 net . 


illness and Healing among 
the Sakhalin Ainu 

A Symbolic Interpretation 
EMIKO OHNUKI-TIERNEY 

This interpretation ot heailh care among a email hunter- 
gatherer population In the Far East Illustrates how Ainu 
illnesses relate to their view ol the universe, and how their 
medical system Is intimately Interwoven with l heir moral 
cosmology ahd social networks. £20.00 net 
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T he Politics of Social Theory 

Habermas, Fraud and the Critique of Positivism 

RUSSELL KEAT 

Tho critical social theory of Hie Frankfurt Sctiool has o^ercisod a major irifluance on 
dr but ia 3 vvilftin Maoism and tho philosophy of science over the post filly years 
Dr awimj on analytic-}! philosophy, mortem psychothoiapy and moral philosophy. 
Ousscil Kent scrutinizes ns claims, concentratmy particularly on the ideas propounded 
by Jurgen Habermas in his attempt to establish ,i new grounding for the aims and 
methods of tho social sciences 

‘The discussion is clear and woll presented . . II only Habermas would be as clear os 

fCeall' Peter Hamilton, New Society 

256 pages, hardback £ 12.50 (0 621 12598 t) 

paperback C4.95 (0631 1277QSI 

Forms of Talk 

ERVJNG GOFFMAN 

Forms of Tad extends Erving Goftman's interactional analyses ol fnce-io-face 
communication to ordinary conversations and verbal exchanges. In his most 
sociolinguistic work to date, he relates the issues that concerned him in his work on 
frame analysis to certain forms of talk. 

334 pages. hardback £12.00 (0 631 12788 7i 
paperback £4.05 (0 631 12866 7) 

Social Conflict and the City 

ENZO MINGIONE 

'Mingione's boot is the most unpoiiam contribution to the theoroucal development of 
Marxist urban studies since Harvey’s Social Justice and the City and Costells's The 
U/bati Question and it has more that is stimulating end of value than these studies to 
tell us both of the rise ol capitalist urbanization arid of its contemporary cnsis . . . It is 
essential reading tor eli who work within this hold.’ Michael Harloe. Journal of Social 
Policy 

206 pages, hardback £16.00 (0 G31 10-141 0) 
papf}thnck£J 96 (0 631 12716 XJ 

Girl Delinquents 

ANNE CAMPBELL 

Why am girls dolinquunr? Is fumala delinquency substantially diflorenr from the male 
variety? Those and similar questions are examined in this book, one of thu first in Its 
hold Based on rocent studios in Europe and the United States, as well ns tho author's 
own research, one of its most significant contributions is to show how girls 
thonisolvns view lhair delinquency. 

272 pages, hardback Cl 2.00 10631 12741 Of 
paperback £4.50 10631 1257521 

A Sociology of 

Contemporary Cultural Change 

BERNICE MARTIN 

The last threo decades havo seen violent upheavals in the traditional values and habits 
of pio-wm society Chief among them has been a shift from a culture based on the 
ntualizatioii of control and discipline to a greater openness end fluidity where self- 
uxpressiort und self -fulfilment hecome the dominant goals. The techniques and 

symbols winch wrought these changes wore derived from the romantic movement: 
the message irsolf was tiansmined by the avam-ejardu arts and in particular by the 
counter-culture of the late 1 960s 
282 pages. C 12.50 (063t 12973 f> 
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Third edition , revised & enlarged 

STREET 
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SOCIETY 

By William Foote White 

This sociological classic is a standard reference work for 
research methods used by flel/d workers in an urban setting. This 
third edition includes a new appendix by Angelo Ralph 
Orlandella, a corner boy leader who.became Whyte's first 
' research assistant, relating the profound effect their 
collaboration had on Orlandells's life. 

Due November/December, £10.50 cloth, £4.20 paper. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Is Weber 
alive? 

For Weber: essays nil (he sociology of 
fata 

liy Dry an S. Turner 
Routiedge & Kcgan Paul, £13.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0780 9 

At about this time of year one c3n 
count on a number of students 
asking one whether Max Weber was 
“really n Marxist" find on at least 
one or two, more perceptively, 
asking whether lie is ‘still alive . 
Not the least value of Bryan Tur- 
ner's tighttv-packed book is that he 
gives us, at least for the time being, 
fairly authoritative answers to both 
of those questions. Weber is, for 
sociologists anyway, irresistibly alive: 
lie developed conceptions of society 
and of how to understand society 
i which we cannot but take seriouslv- 
And the question of Itis relationship 
to Marx is one that needs to he 
answered not in terms of the usual 
sterile dichotomies but as a matter of 
what any social analyst of genius 
could or would have made of capital- 
ist industrialization between 1850 
and 1920. 

For Weber is a Christmas pudding 
of a book. You can dig into it and 
find lump after lump of satisfying 
fruit: a tart little essay on what 
Orientalism is really ali about; a pun- 
gent half chapter on the history of 
nursing; a crisp review of inheritance 
laws and sexual anxieties from the 
eleventh century to the nineteenth; a 
sharp analysis of the political econ- 
omy of Iran from the Tobacco Up- 
rising of 1890 to the fall of the Shan. 
Echoing both Weber’s own manner 
of working and the extraordinary 
spread of his interests, the book 
makes Its argument by way of con- 
stant reference to closely observed 
and intelligently read historical case 
studies. Digestion is evidently no 

E roblem for Dr Turner; like Weber 
e has an impressive capacity to 
absorb and assess the scholarly liter- 
ature on his chosen topics; his case 
studies have a solidity and conviction 
quite rare in books based on other 
people's books. 

The argument in which Dr Turner 
is most 


recent debates among “structural" 
Marxists, in the context of Weber’s 
relationship to the Frankfurt School, 
and of his own understanding of We- 
ber’s writings on religion, social stra- 
tification and economic develop- 
ment. Dr Turner is led to discover 
both a remarkable closeness and an 
irreducible distance. 

The closeness is a matter of recog- 
nizing that Weber. Marxists and in- 
deed sociologists generally have 
come to share n common determinis- 
tic perspective in which social reality 
is seen us possessing a structure and 
process which have a logic of their 
own independent of the will and con- 
sciousness of individual agents, while 
at the same time the historical work- 
ing-out of that logic is ironically 
warped by the endless contingencies 
of action. Sociology is history and 
history is the dialectic of structure 
and contingency. 

The distance’ lies in the fact that 
Weber understands the relationship 
of structure and contingency in his- 
tory as one that precludes the for- 
mulation of general theories of social 
development but at the same time 
treats (he particular logic pervading 
the history of capitalism, the logic of 
rationalization, as in practice in- 
escapable, a fateful prison of disen- 
chantment, while by contrast Marx- 
ists continue to seek to generate 
general laws of development from 
the erratic process of history while 
insisting that the logic of capitalism, 
the mould of the present, can be 
broken in desired ways by purposeful 
action. Both positions spring from a 
shared sense of what it is that social 
analysis is analysing - the historical 
structuring of logic and contingency, 
specifically the powerful structuring 
of capitalism. Both are self- 

Relative 

poverty 

Inner City Poverty in Paris and 
London 

by Charles Madge and 
Peter Wtilmott 

Routiedge & Kegan Paul, £8.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0819 8 

Twenty-five years ago the Institute 
of Community - Studies created a 
wide new audience for sociological 
studies of social policy by its im- 
aginative communication of the im- 
pact of the welfare state on the lives 
of working-class families and com- 
munities. in marked contrast, this 



Max Weber 


contradictory. But they embody con. 
trary self-contradictions. 

For iVeher is not a book for bean- 
ners. U is not an introduction io 
Weber nor an exposition of hu 
ideas. It is a powerful argumentalire 
work that assumes considerable prior 
knowledge of the issues and material 
under discussion. Nor do I think it 
will be the last word on Weber, ia 
some ways Dr Turner's determiniitte 
Weber is as one-sided as the conna- 
tional Weber he unmasks. 

Yet this is genuinely a book /or 
Weber in the sense that it lift Hi 
subject out of the platitudes of text- 
book classification and recreate] a 
thinker who had appalling and 
penetrating things to say about the 
weight of the world in which *e live. 

Philip Abrams 

Philip Abrams is professor of sociol- 
ogy at ihe University of Durham. 

cross-national comparison results in 
more doubts about the sociolopal 
adequacy of some of the basic in- 
dicators. For example, the crude it- 
come measures, which are said to 
reveal decreasing inequality between 
occupational groups, omit ihe Js- 
creasingly important fringe bentfa 
which go largely to the middle 
ses. And the education ratmc 
shows West Indians, who tend to 
stop on longer at school bat Um 
inferior courses, as better educated. 

More seriously, the pursuit of 
objective measurement seems to en- 
tail other losses. The authors, rep 
the terra “deprivation", with it* 
plication that society takes ami 
from the poor, because they fe«ii» 
politically loaded, although they® 
not discuss the implication ot w 
term they use. “disadvantage." 131 
society is a kind of ladder of oper- 



and wisdom o. _ „„ 

a guide to understanding our own 
experience In the toils of“Iate capi- 
talism". And both arguments in turn 
depend upon the author's underlying 
ana distinctive diagnosis of Webern 
sociology as a "sociology of fate". 
The pivot of the whole exercise is a 
firm rejection of the prevailing ortho- 
doxy that sees Weber as a sociologist 
of voluntarism, as espousing "the 
point-of-view-of-the-subject" in so- 
cial theory, as the champion of inter- 
pretative sociology and of the analy*. 
sis of action in terms of subjective 
meaning. Against ail that Dr Turner 
discovers a Weber who was “consis- 
M l !y v "ItUncliy idualistic", .gripped 
by 1 demonic >er^ot L .the -farefc of 
structure and process' fo social life,, 
insistent upon the objective and deci- 
sive realities of conflict and coercion, 
a structural delenniaist and a 
thoroughgoing pessimist. 

Most Marxist criticism of Weber 
has taken the orthodox- interpreta- 
tion for granted. The. Weber who.is 
criticised is : the voice, of a • general 
subjective rcductionism in bourgeois 
thought, . However, if the orthodox 
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pr the Marxist onslaught collapses 
too. And if in addition Marxism 
abandons any sort of simple econo- 
mic determinism, as most varieties of 
western . Marxism now have, the 
question of just, what sort of distance 


carried out in the early 1970s. in 
run-down inner city areas of Paris 
and London, Folie-Mdricourt and 
Stockwell, and which have already 
been published. The scope and pur- 
poses of the two surveys were some- 
what different, the districts were not 
typical of their respective rides, nor 
were the interview samples repre- 
sentative of their areas. Neverthe- 
less, the authors aim to show that by 
taking matching samples of house- , 
holds with children, adjusting for 
family size, prices and so on, and 
using available city and national 
data, it is possible to derive new and 
illuminating comparisons. 

; On tfieraeaspres \yhich were avail- 
vable far edmparison, Folie-Mfiricourt 
and France in general come out as 
more unequal, with North African 
immigrants at a special disadvantage. 
However, France's higher children’s 
allowances helped to lift families 
above the poverty line. By contrast the \ 
large proportion of public housing 
. reduced the housing disadvantage 
for Stockwell residents, including 
West Indians, although Britain’s 
poorer children's allowances meant 
' that there Was more family poverty, 
especially, for one-parent . families 
with; no. wage earner. 

But we. knew this;, and it is. not 
- clear that such local studies of house- . 
hold? are the most effective means of 
assessing the Impact of policies and 
policy-making processes with a 
i broader national scope. It is true • 


uara as me uuiuuu pyj*-**/ 
misleading. They would have P™* 
red to use a measure based on Jg 




policy-making processes with a 
broader national scope. It is true 
that mathematical techniques. help to. 
f®ase out interesting aspects /of the: 
dlsmbution and associations of mui- ' 
1 tiple disadvantage, Rut the effort of 

“‘ V v ;; ! , 1 . *.» . : ■ . • ' 
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decade or two ana wmvu . 
clearly reveal that absolute poverty 

"“cTfor Professor^ 
attempt to establish a re J® tlv ® w M t | 
tion of poveity which will 
social and sociological, ratne 
merely economic, link bewetf 
ty’s inequalities and individu. _ 
privation. Gone too are the 
al portraits which In the J’SSrt 
earlier work brought to lift > 
relationships and . writing 

Although some of tjie J0M Sew 
remains, case studies fln * P'^. 
reminiscent of adding • j 
cated food)’ are reconstitute ^ i > 
questionnaires, illumnated oiw ^. 
slonally by the marginrfiflp^J 1 ® . 

some conscientious interne ^ 
Of course soefd s research 
measurement, and it foiling *q: . 
to criticize this. work ran ^ 
achieve something wlucn 

attempts. But in ^Siavs sue* 1 ^ 
monetarist ideology d ij 
sensitivity to P*;‘ ,n f f ^|Sst fof 
.would be a; pity 11 w , power 
sociological imagma ion an 
to communicate the 9. tie 
people’s lives which used to 
institute's hallmark. 

Dennis Marsden 

Dennis Marsden 
gy at the University of 
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Renders 

Discretion: social workers’ 
ljUmb with delinquents 
hlltsH Glller and Allison Morris 
Lai Books, £5.95 and £3.50 
JJh(| 233 97294 3 and 97373 7 

gaririog Juvenile Justice: 

1 tol eM fliis and stale care and control 
by Howard Parker, Maggie Casburn 
nulDarid Turnbull 
Bhckwell, £12.50 and £5.50 
BUKO 631 12727 5 and 12745 3 

Cttktn out of Court 

IjF.M. Marlin, Sanford J. Fox and 

Kitllrtu Mnrray 

Scottith Academic Press, £15.00 
mm 0287 Q 

Mat should be done with delin- 
quent and deprived children is a 
question that has troubled the social 
Mutieace (or several decades. Most 
efforts and policies which attempted 
r>] deg with the problem nave 
pwtd unsatisfactory and mainly in- 
(ffectual. la spite o? all the reforms 
« tort made in the child care and 
rfucatioaal spheres the number of 
datdren io trouble or in need of care 
adus country has increased. 31 per 
«ai more children were proceeded 
ijMtti in the juvenile courts in 1978 
tompKd with 197Q, white in the 
■im period detention centre orders 
we bjt 231 per cent and remissions 
u Crown Courts for possible borstal 
insing up by 112 per cent. 
Cttijiiy to popular notions penul- 
v.HBf<rad on juveniles have be- 
wt wre severe, and supervision 
wua orders, which may be re- 
pAwe supportive and construc- 
tor children and their families, 
Ltiisnally declined. 

figures are particularly dis- 
f Aim as they follow what seemed 
fe high-water mark of social 
55®' the passing of the 1969 
and Young Persons Act 
w expected to usher in a new 
“mw sympathetic phase of child 
Thereafter, once a “care 
l 5 *** wade magistrates were to 
“, Wf “dsions about the pre- 
Juveniles to local 
soaal workers. In future 
workers alone would decide 
should be sent 
it tZr ntia ^ institution, including 
J2S fl PP roved schools now 
as community homes, 
iff jefonns were afoot in Scol- 
crucial date was 1971 

•tiehlnK K,l ^ ran »bn Committee 
ymented and drastically re- 
system of juvenile 
of ^rder. Since 
“bm SX. iyslc J ni have followed 
21^“ and the evidence so 
that the Scottish 
etain m PW effective 

bt both systems 

^ for hpi ul 0r s b ar P criticism 
4 ‘jo sofr or for still 

Kz p l 1,ullve - 

fook at distinct 

tE tt SJ u ^ ic . 6 . s J s - 



of ideological viewpoints and moral 
assessment rather than of profession- 
al expertise. So much for the ambi- 
tious theories which the helping pro- 
fession officially claims to follow. 

Parker, Casburn and Turnbull stu- 
died the work of two Merseyside 
juvenile courts, one in the city the 
other in the county. They too found 
nn uneasy tension between liberal 
and punitive attitudes in evidence. 
They followed the progress of 100 
boys and girls through the two courts 
nnd noted their treatment at the 
hands of the police, social workers 
and court officials. The adolescents 
were then interviewed and so were 
their parents.The research thus had a 
three-dimensional base and was 
we\l-conceived and opened up some 
hitherto unfamiliar territory. The re- 
sults, however, in the main were not 
surprising. The researchers noted 
that the two courts treated offenders 
very differently - which is really what 
they might have expected since even 
sets of magistrates sitting in the same 
court seldom deal out justice in the 
same way or in the same degree. 
Again not surprisingly they found 
that the youngsters ana their parents 
had very negative views about the 

f iolice. Nor were they always satis- 
ied that justice had been done at 
court level. Officials were often 
known to collude to bend the rules, 
sometimes in a child's own best in- 
terest but more often than not to 
facilitate the smooth passage of 
cases through courts with excep- 
tionally heavy work-loads. 

Al! this is ’ sound - and useful 
information and the families' verba- 
tim comments are always illuminat- 
ing. But when the authors theorize 
about their data there is clear indica- 
tion of political bias. In a final chap* 
ter they say some harsh things about 
court officials and the police. In fact 
ail in any kind of authority are 
categorized as agents of social con- 
trol whose main purpose is not to 
promote justice or the welfare of 
children but to keep members of the 
working class in a state of social 
subordination. This bias is in fact 
almost admitted on page 16 when 
the authors tell us that "we had to 
work very hard with our respondents 
in terms of questions about social 
class". Nowhere is it ever suggested 
that perhaps some of the cmldren 
did need punishment. All lawbreak- 
ing is apparently to be attributed to 
social inequalities and to the working 
of an unfair social system. The fact 
that thousands of people in similar 
circumstances do not break the law 
is simply ignored by these authors. 

It is a relief to turn to a thorough- 
ly objective study of the Scottish 
juvenile justice system by Professor 
Martin and his colleagues in Edin- 
burgh. In Scotland juvenile courts 
have been replaced by hearing 
panels largely made up of layfolk 
who, in the presence of the child and 
its parents, decide what shall be 
done. The hearings me held in an 
informal atmosphere and designed to 
be clearly understood by everyone 
present. The researchers studied the 
work of panels throughout the whole 
country and In all 301 hearings were 
analysed and 141 interviews earned 

out. . , 

The general picture is of a very 
humane and child-centred institution 
striving to cope with many and 
varied problems. It seems that as a 
result of the informal setting of the 
hearing children emerge without too 
acute sense of their own guilt and 
the vnst majority of the panel mem- i 
bers take a non-punltivfi attitude to- 
wards the children. It _ is with ex- 
tha' 


Fuel for 
sceptical 
fires 

Social Work and Social Control 
by Peter R. Day 
Tavistock. £9.00 and £4.50 
ISBN 0 422 77520 7 and 77530 4 

Professor Peter Townsend was re- 
cently reported as saying that social 
work education is in need of a radic- 
al shake-up (77/ES, September IS). 

I don't disagree with that: even 
sociology departments can benefit 
from the effects of external provoca- 
tion occasionally. But his claim that 
social work practice is still domin- 
ated by a Freudian emphasis on indi- 
vidualism is so dearly refuted by any 
close observation of a local authority 
area office where a social and family 
maintenance operation prevails that 
for a short time, I was almost in- 
clined to enter into argument with 
him. 

A book like Peter Day's, however, 
helps one to understand how people 
like Townsend are tempted beyond 
endurance into the denigration of 
social work. Social Work and Social 
Control contributes little but ver- 
biage to the literature, and although 
it isn't a traditional casework text, 
there are plenty of phrases to fuel 
the fires of sociological scepticism: 
Day talks, for example, of “emotion- 
al pain connected with not-knowing. 
uncertainty and self-hate” and specu- 
lates that an office supervisor might 
assume that a junior's nonconformi- 
ty to agency policy is due to uncon- 
scious motives”. 

The writing isn't so much outmod- 
ed as pragmatically lacking any sense 
of direction. How can any author 
talk about the problems of power 
and politics, ideology and influence 
in the world of welfare, and end up 
with a book that contributes little or 
nothing to our understanding of 
these crucial matters? Day shows that 
it can be done without much difficulty. 

The three main threads that go 
into the weave a're an empirical 
study of offenders and their proba- 
tion officers in which their respective 
attitudes towards social work prac- 
tice are dutifully recorded and a few 
case examples thrown in; a steady 
canter through recent literature, re- 
viewed for tne most part uncritically 
and not fo any obviously helpful 
sequence; and some tentative spe- 
culations reflecting the author's in- 
terest in social psychology. The 
whole, though, leaves the reader 
with no sense of unity achieved. 

There can be two justifications for 
a secondary text of this kind. Either 
it should make it easy for the student 
reader to get quick and orderly ac- 
cess to other authors, or (indeed, 
preferably, and) it should incorporate 
original analysis of current research 
and writing, thus enabling the author 
to take the subject forward. Day 
achieves neither of these objectives, 
and itis, in particular, difficult to see 
beyond his hesitant style of making 
incontrovertible but insignificant 
statements; “I think that . . . there is 
a tension which is unavoidable in 
being a social worker, although some 
social workers would disagree. It is 
possible to adopt different stances -in 
looking at the problems involved [in 
.distinguishing between consensus and 
conflict] and it seems to be that most 
al “ ' 
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NEW SOCIOLOGY BOOKS 


Competition and Control at Work 

The New Industrial Sociology 
STEPHEN HILL 

The central problem facing modem business is the 
impossibility of abolishing the conditions which 
create conflict in the workplace without destroying 
the present form of the economy.* With this 
controversial conclusion, Stephen Hill ends his 
wide-ranging study of compati tion and con trol a l 
work. 

cased £12.50 net 
paper £4.95 net 

Diagnoses of Our Time 

Six Views of Our Social Condition 
JOHN HALL 

This book assesses the woikof six recent social 
and political thinkers who offer us philosophies of 
history in both senses of the word: an analysis of 
our social condition and of the philosophy of social 
science. It considers Herbert Marcuse, Jurgen 
Habermas, Daniel Bell, Half Dahrendorf. Raymond 
Aron and Ernest Gellner. 

cased £16.50 net 

The Inner City in Content 

The Final Report of the Social Science 
Research Council Inner Cities Working Party 

Edited by PETER HALL 

This book defines Britain's 'inner city problem' in a 
year In which that problem has burst violently into 
public view. It sets out to identify the factors that ^ 
helped to produce the decline of our cities, and 
outlines what kind of action is necessary to 
improve and change them. 

Social Science Research Council cased £1 2.60 net 

paper£5.60net 

Poverty and the Development of 
Anti-Poverty Policies in the 
United Kingdom 

RICHARD BERTHOUD and JOAN C. BROWN 

From the 1940s onwards, the UK den/eloped a 
wide-ranging set of policies to deal with poverty, 
but today, damaging inequalities, low pay, 
unemployment and deficiencies in social security 
arrangements persist. This book reviews and 
evaluates anti-poverty policy in the UK . 

Policy Studies Institute cased £13.50 net 

paper £6.50 net 
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Sociology: Themes 
and Perspectives 

by Mike Haralambos 

ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING NEW BOOKS TO 

BE PUBLISHED 

PUBLICATION JUNE 1980- 

25,000 COPIES SOLD IN FIRST YEAR 

□ Provides a systematic introduction to 'A' Level and 
undergraduate courses 

□ Strikes a balance between theory and research using the 
findings of a range of empirical studies 

216 x138 mm 

Limp £5.75 ISBN 0 7231 0793 9 

Case Bound £6.85 net ISBN O 7231 0812 9 

For inspection copies, please write to:- 
Unlverslty Tutorial Press, 

FREEPOST, ■ i-m 

842 Yeovil Road, I I I U 

SLOUGH. SL1 6BZ KJ I I 
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Old Mistresses 

Women Art and tdeotogy 

ROZSIKA PARKER and GRISELDA POLLOCK 

Old Mislrosses analyses the lives and. as importantly, the works 
of women, in both tha fine and decorative arts from the lets 
middle ages until the women's art movements of the 1970's. 
illustrated 0879 T £ 12.95 Paperback 09119 £ 5.95 29 October 

Girls Growing Up in 
Late Victorian and 
Edwardian England 

CAROL DYHOUSE 

University of Sussex 

A major purpose of this study is to show that the majority of girts 
living in the period received a crucial part of their education in the 
family and not through schooling of any kind. 

032 IX £3.95 22 October 

Victorian Values 

Secularism and the Sire of Families 

J A BANKS 

Professor of Sociology, University of L Bicester 
This is a brdlanl example of how the sociologist can illuminate 
tho problems of the social and economic historian, and at the 
dame time contribute to developing ideas about future Bocial 
Policy. 03074 £9.50 8 October 

The Politics of Reproduction 

MARY O'BRIEN 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
'Marv O'Brien's critique of de Beauvoir, Milieu, Rowboiham, 
Reed, Arendt, strikes me as eminently fair and relevant ... its 
scholarship and erudition are impeccable. Wejs/a flernarrf 

08104 £11.95 29 October 
ISBN Prefix: 0 7 WO 

Ho u (ledge & Kogan Paul, 39 Store Street. London WCI 
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CRIME, RACE, AMD CULTUREi 

A Study In a Developing Country 

Ca l,e ** De P arimenl o/ Soda/ Administration, University College. 

SE'njJ ?!”!* iKh ,n J° Crime fn ,h . e Caribbean - in particular, in 
El j >rtC l US . 0n i i re drflwn direc,, y ,r0m Third World data and the 
book , s less dominated by Western Ideas than previous works on he 

Sd ChaP ‘ erS ? P !° re , ,he criminological Implications of the 

Thud World phenomenon of pluralism and examine the significance for 
crime of underdevelopment, as well as other aspects of society such a 

social class, (he family, and unemployment. • 

0471 27996 X lOOpp August 19B1 $29.90/£12.75 

SOCIOLOGY: 

A Critical Approach to Powar Conflict, and Chang* 2nd Ed. 

by J.V. Baldridge, Higher Education Research Institute. Los Angeles 
This scientific analysis of modern sociology, adopts a strongly reformist 
approach to the analysis of contemporary social phenomena The 
ne? fSe | Xl1 - ^ equa,lt * *« emphasised and the book focuses 

"nS'/ndpS"' U - ,he rafc - ■“««* inslflutlons, 

047104706 2 572pp March 1980 $22.00/£11.7S 

INTUITION: 

HoW Wa Think and Aot . - -JC. -;r 

by T. Basllck, Buckinghamshire College of Higher Education ? ^ 

bK u pr< ?** U P°" which our creativity depends 

■XK>d hSr. ^ ° W “ e " ,lnk and « loiegradng 
0471279927 approx.448pp becember 1981 approx. S4B.Q0/£2O.0d 

‘ TBACHINGi 1 ** ^ LANMI,IQ SOCIAL STUDIES . . 

A Croca- Cultural Approach 

hyC. KUsock . ‘‘f . 

IIP??* of , h , s boojt ls , ip picsbnl ihe resources and mein's by which 
sodjl studies programmes can be cohcep(uall 7 cd. created. Implemented 
and .evaluated to -sefvlce the needs of. any idcfeiy. -. • 

- IIS™ ' • Mi'awiy 

.0471 27866 T • ISBpp. April 1981 (paper) S1T.3Q/£4,75 

J cxibook Manager U you need books lor course use 1 

Iptpwlon coplei of ccrtaln tltfas ire available. ' , , Y . 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Women’s 

offences 

Girl Delinquents 
by Anne Campbell 
Blackwell, £12. till and £4.5U 
ISBN 0 631 12741 t.l and 12575 2 

How refreshing to find a contribu- 
tion to the feminist literature which 
is not only scholarly, but -also is just 
as critical of naive feminism as it is 
of those who ignore, or present a 
distorted view of. women. 

This critical scholarship is most 
evident in the first three chapters, 
which are devoted to a general re- 
view of the treatment of women in 
criminology. In these chapters the 
author argues that the general diffi- 
culties in defining delinquency and of 
interpreting criminal statistics have 
produced theories which rest upon a 
distorted stereotype of women as 
basically non-criminal, save for such 
specific lapses as shop-lifting and 
prostitution. Given the rarity and 
specificity of female delinquency, cri- 
minologists have tended either to 
ignore it completely or treat female 
offenders as pathological. Campbell 
argues, however, that the pattern of 
female criminality is an artefact of 
the selectivity shown by the police, 
courts and other agencies, towards 
women, which is based on the same 
sexist assumptions that are now ar- 
ticulated in criminological theories. 

These chapters merit expansion 
into a book in their own right; as 
they stand, they are in danger of 
Tailing between two stools. On the 
one hand, so much evidence and so 
many sources are reviewed so brief- 
ly. that unless one is already familiar J 
with them; the arguments can seem 1 

H ue. On_ the other hand, if one is \ 
lar with the evidence and « 
sources, the arguments will also be | 
familiar and need no reiteration be- < 
fore being applied to women, i 
However, these chapters would form | 

I the valuable basis for a good critical t 
introductory text. , 

The remainder of the book deals c 
in detail with three areas associated | 
with female delinquency. Discussing 5 
the offence of shop-lifting, the au- t 
thor challenges many ^‘common- | 
sense" assumptions about this sup- 
posed*)? peculiarly femnle crime - ? 
which it is not, since more men are c 
prosecuted for it than are women. It I 
is. however, the crime for which t 
women are prosecuted more than r 
any other, and this encourages the e 
"feminization" of explanations of it. f 
Such explanations assume that be- tl 
cause female involvement in crime is tj 
rare and because womon are widely r 
portrayed as more emotional than c 
men, shop-lifting is associated with a 
mental instability. hence the ti 
stereotype of the menopausal mid- 
dle-class offender. On the contrary, ■ fl 
Campbell plausibly argues that shop- tl 
lifting is a response to the commer- a 
cml and social pressures upon girls to ri 
make themselves physically attractive a 
as a way of getting married and jr 
securing their economic future. It is b 
but a part of the sexual exploitation w 

j of women through marrinae. . i c 
• ahdmtr chapter ,she shows that at 
the use.of-'care orders” is a form of U 
disposal favoured by the courts in in 
cases Involving girls. Moreover, the tc 
grounds for making such orders are ti 
frequently that the girl is in "moral la 
danger ,, evidence^ by her sexual ex- w 

nFfenra : of .any "criminal th 

offences she may, have committed D( 
-whereas boys (end to be placed in sc 
; care because they have slmolv £ 
broken (he . law, Tnis. -is part, she tii 
W s < s * the sexual double slon! a 
flard which punishes sexual precocity , J 
m girls but; not hoys. ■ ■ ' y " 

these, discussions the 0 f 
Critical analyses of the current sittia- or 
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standards of scholarship slip and her 
arguments become as polemical , 
superficial and unsubstantiated, as 
anything she criticizes elsewhere. 

The best chapter in the book is 
that which largely reports the au- 
thor's own research on female 
aggression. From questionnaires and 
group interview transcripts, she 


shows that, contrary to popular im- 
agination , ordinary work i ng-dass 
girls do claim to ’gel involved in 
Fights and appear to be almost as 
aware of the rules that govern 


aggression as their male counter- 
parts. Borstal girls, however, form a 
distinct group, for they claim to fight 
much more than these other girls 
and to be less constrained by rules 
when they do so. If so, and especial- 
ly if this reflects their actual be- 
haviour. this would appear to under- 
mine Campbell's earlier critique of 
those theories which attribute female 
delinquency to mental instability. 
Having read the transcripts of the 
borstal girls, presented here, one 
feels that these much criticized 
theorists might just have a point. 

■P. A. J. Waddington 

Dr Waddington is lecturer in sociolo- 
gy at the University of Reading. • 
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s Past 
l enduring 

>( Tradition 

by Edward Shils 
j’ Faber, £15.00 
l ISBN 0 571 11756 2 

■ With this book Edward Shils crowns 
over three decades of interest in the 

n conditions and character of culture, 
s pursued through many articles and 
‘ lectures and through his role as 
c founding editor of the journal 
? Minerva. 

Tradition (based on the T. S. 
r Eliot Memorial Lectures given at the 
i University of Kent in 1974) is a 
s survey and analysis of the ways in 
j which human beings in society are 

- linked to their past. Partly it seeks to 

- set our a framework for the analysis 

• of particular, diverse traditions. Parl- 
] ly it is cast in terms of an “ontology 
1 of the social", though illustrated with 

examples drawn from a great range 
| of historical, literary and scientific 
learning: a complex but general 
; statement about the importance of 

• tradition in the constitution of social 

- life. 

Here Shils sets himself strongly 

■ againt two features which sociology 
; derives from the philosophy of the 

Enlightenment: a conviction that 
1 tradition as such, as well as most 
i particular traditions, may be re- 
garded as the mere "detritus of the 
forward movement of society”; and 
the related schema of social explana- 
tion which treats the deposits of the 
past, especially in the form of agents' 
concepts or "ideal factors”, as being 
of triyial importance in the explana- 
tion of social action. 

After a cogent initial statement 
about the universality of a "past in 
the present”, even in the most radic- 
al and innovatory projects or move- 
ments, Shils surveys, different mod- 
alities in the endurance of "pastness" 
in the individual, the most important 
being whether or not the pastness of 
tyhat is reqfeived is valued, as such. A 
,Iong chapteiudeals with "the endur- 
ance pf .past objects", which range 
from physical objects such as build- 
ings, art objects and materia! records 
to the symbolic structures which give 
them their meaning and in turn' 
largely depend on them. Shils does 
well to introduce his discussion of 
the more obviously "symbolic” de- 
posits of the past (the traditions of 
science, religion, literature and so 
on) with an emphasis on the tradi- 
honnlity/ or dependence on the im- 
ages_ and cues of past practice, of 
^empirical technology. His. account of 
science, much indebted to the Work 
of Kuhn, Popper and Ziman, focuses 
on the apparent paradox of a tradi- 
uon of systematic rational criticism. 

J ne operation of tradition in 
religion, philosophy and literature is ! 

treated more discursively; but the 

central point of the argument is , 
deary .maintained:, the forms of ■ 
creativity, and innovation In any field . 

OrA 1 nViKiiiill.. -i * - 


After a shorter and more nm { 
chapter on the sources of that m- 
tinuity of institutions which is ewi 
tial to the existence of a socur, 
Shils turns to the question of 
traditions change. Taking his m- 
tion of the rational/traditional snft- 
esis a stage further, tradition book 
precisely defined as “an mml* 
tion of experience, ratioiwli) r( . 
fleeted upon.” Since tradition art 
always upheld in and addre&dio 
contexts which are conditioned b, 

I other circumstances than the tiai 
tions themselves, sources of ctunjj 
may be both internal and catini 
Exogenous change largely aiw 
from the changing relations b ana 
the social groups who are the htati! 
of particular traditions, and lint 
Shils makes effective use of (hct» 
ccpts of sucio-culiural centre u>j 
periphery which he has elaborated u 
earlier writings. There are many iv 
sights here, but often the liijw 
raised (for example, (he cultuid 
flows which accompany national cr 
imperial expansion) demand more 
■extended treatment. 

Shils raises a number of imponai 
issues which are not, to my nsnJ 
fully resolved. He nrgues for. lit 
rejection of a category of "irrfm- 
ul society" as counterposed » 1 
modern society which hns freed iwe.l 
■ from the "dead hand of the pm' 
Tradition is powerful, he fiipitv 
even when the past is not. ai in-*, 
valued. But the so-called “tradiiionii 
societies" do differ from mixkn 
ones in their orientation to the pin 
since they positively value whai ik;i 
take to be their past. Shils's pKiJ 
"ontology of the social"' msk« te 
attitude seem more rational, tsj 
surely we need an explanation < 
their distinctive relationship to im 
pasts which is specific to them ^ 
notes that the past “ns ir really 
and the past as it is believed low 
(the “noumenal" and “phenomena 
pasts, in Marrou's terms) at 
tinct. There is a strange pariW 
Those societies most devoted W 
“phenomenal" pasts are 
least capable of knowing whal 
renlly were; and if the anthiopw 
ists are right, these pasts are jo- 
viewed as mythical charters den 
from present-day arrange^ 
which they legitimize. On. the pJ 
hand, it is our kind of ?fk, 

better at real comprehensufl “ 

past, which seems to need « is*- . 
Father uses it more for iwaJJ 
than, legitimation. Without 1 , 

theory of the making and u* 
history, the relationship be»w 
two kinds of past must be ojh 
A a pity here that Shils does 
make use of what is probably 
contemporary body oF 
most exercised with this pf® ^ 
African historians concerns 1 
the critique and use of oral ■ ™ w 
In his conclusion Sbib fgSoi; 
the themes of his great ^ howfa 
ancestor, Max Weber, to 
the dissolution of substanti ^ 
tipn in modern times, (J 1 ®? ^ 
twin forces of rational^! J 

hedonistic emancipation, ^ 
should go. His conclusion is 

simistic than Webers °" d 
would make us more cautious 

rational in our innovations. ^ 

This is a very 
book, not always easy to re 
breaks new ground ^.«de 
together cognate usu ,f * SoM ^ 
range of disciplines. 
fundnmentnl and consmn y 
provoking. I will ber^Jjf^ 


J. D. Y. Peel 


own bxplShaUdhs ,ihfe' 'authofl' ' - l,V: d?pendent oa received 

•• / . .. •'::/•/. starting point. 


j. d. y. Peel is 

fessar of sociology at th /" -| 
of Liverpool. • ' \ 
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Universities 


Dtuntdie ficuliy of science and engineering: 
PnJww Derytk G. Walker. 

Cambridge 

Mi*r 0 ( lit FiizwilUam College: James 
Oult H0I1. 

Cnhuilly College, London 

Wwui: F. I. Friend (In succession 10 J. W. 

Sm| 

CnlrmHy College, Cardiff 

Rreaot of tie National Children's Bureau: Dr 

taildDjvie. 


tea P. R. Lyell reader In bibliography: 
fctui SbKkleum. Cherwell Simon Memorial 
k.iiin;Bt{t»i Bleaney. Halley lecturer: E. M. 
fcal John Locke lecturer in philosophy: 
' 5 ^ M * Daniel C. Dennett. George Eastman 
'-CjprteLsor Harry Levin (IrvTng Babbitt 
!;•»** °f comparative literature. University 
■1 Kinird) 1 


toeent publications 


lhe Woriti implied 
tjcaly Henry W. Deacnhardi Is llic 
^eJapandea third edition of b work 
rcfercnce hook in ils 
of whlch was Published In 
*!* i* 1 ™ to provide a comprehcn- 
Inlernatfonal treniicj 
In force and of present dny 
SL&** . Inlemalionol Intcr- 
C®^«PiiIzalIons. flf not available 
S Pcaw wnloci Margaret Wnite, 
F ° Ullh Avcnue ' barlow. 


: RiRiinJ. * * * 

H »«wd9flih fi ?K irrcgu1 ^ foldor of ^“P- 
1 *WMl nnd political 
^ psb&bed conimunlly education has 
1 i?", 1 ® f 8 prograntmc of 

! fiif!SL edu<: " ,lon “ ,ho Mnty 

H ®^r^ln^i , ! rogtBnimos of lhe Adult 
foftjL'ratolng Unit ai the City L[| and the 

1 KlJfBS Unit in Old- 

I or w ,llc City Lit 
F* CBf [j? feAnn Curz, Training 

^WVVOB sS Cl8y S ‘ rec ‘- Dn "f 
sSSc o/High- 

<£d pJ!? ~!F °'V J Dlncfory of 
^undergraduate 

1 « ShlS 

*** “ Inn Road, London 

•VttUon 


exhibition of photographs “Immigrant ^and Community" 1 Tvhfoh "S phot ° Braphy fe,,ow al thc Gardner Centre of (he University of 

tnrAT" “*■ ' ■ “ * — 

SISHiSfS SSSS©SSs¥ ssnsKiae 


Universities 

Surrey 

Metallurgy and matertals Icchnotogj - Professor 

J. E. Bailey and M. Q. Bndcr - £ 1 2 .602 from 
(he Ministry of Defence for siudv of ihc fatigue 
and fracture behaviour of GRP' under loading 
and environment. Professor M. B. Waldron nnd 
Dr P. J Ooodhew - £56.582 from Ihc SRC for 
research on growth of cavlrics during Irradia- 
tion. 

Human biology and health - Professor C. A. 
Anru-troog-Esthcr and Dr L. H. Hawkins - 
“9.162 from tho MRC fur n pitot study oF 
circadian rhythms. 

Physics - Dr W. B. Oilb.iv - £22.45n Titan thc 
SRC for research on non- destructive icsilng by 
aamnia-ray scanning; Dr A. R. Adams - 
£27,808 from the SRC for research on tempera- 
ture sensitivity of thc threshold current In 
OaAsP Insert; Dr A. S. Clough - £22,950 bom 
the SRC for research on PP total cross sections 
and spin effects. 

Electronic and electrical engineering 
w. Malloy - £14,600 from the Ministry of De- 
fence for development of a prototype demod- 
ulator and controller; W. Matley - £25.480 
from tho Ministry of Defence to design and 
build an experimental high speed broad band 
HF aerial tuner unit; Dr B. J. Scaly, Professor 

K. G. Stephens and Dr I. H. Wilson - £99,610 
from the SRC for research on electron beam 
annealing of scmJ-conducton after Ion im- 
plantation; Mr W. Matley - £22,660 from the 
European Spncc Research and Technology 
Conlre for research on multi-carrier clomudutB- 
tlon by on-bonrd digital signal processing; W. 
Malloy - £13,676 front Ihc Ministry or Defence 
for a preliminary study of computerized EMC 
prediction measurements and screening (cchnl- 
auci; Professor J. D, E. Benyon - £70,422 
from Ihc SRC for the assessment of CCD; Q. 
V. Davis and T. □. Jeans - £17,430 from (be 
SRC for use on the University or Surrey satel- 

Cliemlcal engineering - Dr R. J. Litchfield and 
Dr F. A. Farhadpour - £43,035 from the SRC 
for research on gas phase absorption of mulit- 
componenl mixtures under non-Uothermal con- 
ditions in fixed beds. 

Adult education - Mrs K. Evans - £22,743 from 
thc Department of Education and Science for 
an evaluation of Trades Education Schemes. 
Psychology - Dr D. V. Canter and I. Davies - 
£21,399 (additional) from the SRC for research- 
on legibility of word processor generated texts. 
Robens Institute of Industrial and environmental 
health and safety - Dr R. Hubbard - £34,500 
from tho Health and Safety Executive for test- 
ing airborne material for mutagenic activity; Dr 
D. A. Stubbs - £229.414 from the Department 
of Health and Social Security for research in 
patient handling and back pain in nurses. 
Mathematics - Dr M. Davies - £40,292 from 
the European Space Research and Technology 
Centre for research Into mathematic modelling 
of a continuum related, model analysis. 
Mechanical engineering - Dr O. Edwards - 
£31,380 (extension) from the Ministry of De- 


fence for research nn Wake combustion studies 
Professor A. C Walker - £25.340 from lhe 
Department of Transport for research on ihc 
behaviour of siiffnen in small-scale stiffened 
R' p ‘« : , Dr a- A. Parker - £47.238 from the 
SKL for development of a microprocessor- 
controlled hydraulic manipulator using low cost 
switching valves; Dr G. A. Parker - £20,870 
ironi the SRC for an investigation of robot arm 
position measurement using oplical tracking 
techniques. 0 

p, °fcnor Z. S. Makowski - 
£10.000 front Engineers India Ltd for research 
into stress analysis of h roor structure tor an 
indoor stadium fn New Delhi. 

Btochomtslry - Dr M. N. Clifford - £4U,I3G 
from the Ministry of Agriculture for research 
on the fate of woodsmoke constituents Hut are 


incorporated in foods. 

Ilolef, catering and tourism management - Pro- 
fessor B Archer - £10,000 from lire Luncheon 


Vouchers Catering Education Tiusi to establish 
the L. V. Research Library and purchase 
equipment for development studies: Mr F. R. 
Lawson - £23,548 from the Department of 
Energy for a survey of energy use in hotels. 

Essex 

Electrical engineering science - Professor G. B. 


B. Chaplain - £39,835 from MOD as an exteo- 
tion of on existing grant for the investigation 


into adaptive mot! 


ml for the investigation 
in active vibralion con- 


trol syslcma; J. J. O’Reilly - £l 1,917 from the 
SRC for Investigation Into thc noise processes 
in germanium avalanche photodiodes. 

BtotoW ~ Dr D. J. Heath - £39.822 from the 
SRC for a study of the components of nines* in 


SRC for a study 

an ensyme polymorphism in a natural popula- 
tion of the isopod sphaeroma rugicauda; Dr D. 
B. Nedwell - £15,922 from the NERC for an 


the components of fitness in 
rphism in a natural popula- 
phaeroma rugicauda; Dr D. 


Investigation Into the interactions of functional 

S s of bacteria In anaerobic model com- 
ics and effect on carbon flow. 

Economies - Dr J. R. Sheen and Dr F. Glavnz- 
zi - £21,060 from Ibe SSRC for an investigation 
Into Opec Shocks, oil discoveries and the 
United Kingdom real exchange rate. 

Sociology -Iris L. Davidoff and Ml C. Hall - 
£12,378 from the SSRC as an extension of the 
existing grant for research info the domesticity 
and capitalist enterprise in England 1780-1850. 

Herlot-Watt 

Chemistry - £14.500 from National Research 
Development Corporation for Investigation Into 
synthesis of polysllanc, under direction of Dr 
Philip John. 

Computer science £33,775 from SERC for 
investigation Info parallel processing in data 
base systems, under the direction of C. Rinaldi. 
Economics - £85,000 Belgian Francs from Com- 
mission of the Europeart-CommUnilies, towards 
a study on tho subject of German Interests in 
the European Community, jointly to S. J. Bui- , 
mpr (He riot- Watt University) . and Dr W. B. 
Paterson (department of politics, University of 

Warwi'll 


information retrieval facility, under the dinre- 
Mon of Prufessor F. He.ith and Dr P. \V. Fmilk. 
Pharmacy - £41.327 (nun Hume Office fur 
evaluation of novel analytical techniques . based 
upon the muliichunncl UV-visiblc epee- 
trophulomcler. for pharmaceutical nnd hi.ianly 
iKnl problems, under the direction <*f A. V. 
Fell. 

7 OSJWW fr°"i 5ERC fur investigation 
into far infrared non-linear optical properties nf 
semiconductors, under direction of Dr C. It. 
Pidgenn: £14.374 from the NERC for research 
a « Cairngorm Summit Weather Station, under 
ihc direction of Dr G. E. Pcckham. 

Elect rial and electronic engineering - £192.300 
from the SERC to expand research and 
leaching facilities In the field of digiml systems. 

Bradford 

Manngemenl centre - Professor Keith G. Lock- 
wr nnd Dr iulm S. Oakland - IftU.iXVi from ihc 
Department of Industry to improve economical- 
ly the quality of goods by ihc use of simple 
statistical techniques as pan of a project tn 
assist British manufacturers to cut costs and 
increase profitability. Professor Lockyer, Dr J. 
S. Oakland and Dr David H. R. Price - 
£49,640 from thc SERC to encourage the use of 
micro computers in Ihu management of the 
manufacturing function. 

Dundee 

Electrical engineering and electronics - Mr P. 
Beylis and Mr J. Brush - I205.OOO from lhe 
Natural Environment Research Council to en- 
sure the survival of the university's weather 
satellite. 

East Anglia 

Computing atudles and accountancy Dr F. W 
Bunon and Dr M. R. Sleep - £55.816 from the 
SERC for a distributed evaluation or applica- 
tive programmes on a highly interconnected 
network. 

School dT Economic and Social Studies - Profes- 
sor A. Teichova - £45.191 from the Vofksvagen 


£3r». 1 54 from the MRC for ciiniputinu cuuio- 
rncni for she study of x-ray diffraction of intact 
muscles at rest and during contraction by Pro- 
lessor J. Lnw£ nnd Dr F. R. Pmilxen; 145 .V57 
from Milton Keynes Development Corporation 
for field Studies of passive solar gain in houses 
by Mr I. lit at field and Mr A. I Inrun: i58.flul 
from lhe Scottish Health Education Group for 
u community education proposal for extension 
oi col labor al inn hclwccn ihc group and lhe OU 
by Mr N. Fames; £11, MU from Uit SSRC for 
research into minority housing by Dr P V 
Sarrc. 

£48.587 from the Technician Education Council 
for an Imcsligation of the feasibility of a mud- 
u«2§ to* 1 ™™?"! by Plufnsor D. L. Nuilal. 
USS58.I67 from the United States Army for 
research into acoustic to seismic coupling at 
porous ground surfaces by Dr K. Attenbor- 
ough. 


Polytechnics ' 

Bristol 

Electronic Engineering - £28.4100 from Ihc De- 
partment of Industry la develop rigs m demons- 
trate the advantage of microprocessor-based 
- tries CUSI a,,lo,nMl ™ , 10 manufacturing Indus- 

Mechanlcal Engineering - £28.000 co-operative 
grant from tho SERC for Investigation into 
microcomputer-controlled tool and cutler grind- 
ing in collaboration with Jones and Shipman 

Electronic Civil Engineering - £11.000 co- 
operative grant from the SERC for micro- 
computer controlled icsilng of soil samples for 
foundation design In collaboration with En- 
grnccnng Laboratory Equipment Lid. 

Sheffield 


sor A. leiaiova - 145.1 Vi rrom the Vofksvagen — 

Foundation for a study of inflation, foreign Sociological Studies - £29.428 to study after 

trade and investment: a comparative study of redundancy; a study of some responses to un- 


NRDC to Investigate corn- 


trade and investment: a comparative study of rcounaancy; a study oi some responses to un- 
Austrla and Czechoslovakia 1918-26. ejnployment in the Sheffield steel industry 

School or blttiogtesi sclencM - Dr R. James - *f«ted by Professor J. H. Wesiergiard and 
£12,435 from ine NRDC to Investigate com- A. C. Walker. 

bination therapy. CrimjMlogkol and Socfo-Legal Research - 

• fp 0 - 993 “» study routine management or discre- 

Opetl "9n in the sentencing nf female offenders 

— . L. i. — ^ directed by P. Wiles and Dr S. Edwards. 


Open 

£10.000 from the Kensington & Chelsea A 
Westminster Area Health Authority for lhe 

d ied “Pregnant al Work" by Professor R. C. 

Ih pro-vice chancellor continuing education 1 
£43,000 rrom the Leverhulme Trust Tor research 
on British manufacturing Industry and educa- 
tional policy 1945-1980 by Mr G. M. Eslaod; 
£132,438 from the NERC for thc Study of the 
Troodos Ophioiile (Cyprus) by deep drilling hy 
Professor I. Gass; £41.730 1 from the NERC for 


Warwick). 

Electrical and electronic engineering - £192,300 
from SERC for digital systems laboralory to 
develop research and teaching facilities In digit- 
al systems, under direction or Dr O. T. Russell 
and Dr C. W. Davidson; £25,379 from the 
SERC for research on the utilization of the fast . 


Sussex 

Social Science* - £12.1172 to study industrial 
politics and corporatist behaviour in Britain 
»lncc 1945. directed hy Dr R. K. Middlcmas. 
Spence Potky Rmevch -. £37.006 to study 
i-cRN: Past performance and future prospects, 
directed hy K. L. R Pavitt. 

Middlesex 

Dr Gerald Man - £271,123 from the Nuffield 
Foundation for a study of Thc^ Hidden Eco- 


Pr a lessor I. Gass; £41.730 from the NERC for iwiamesex 
a hot rock, project on heat flow and hear Dr Gerald Man - £271 Iri r«, m 
god«,ton stmfies In crystalline Inatruslons by Foundation for a sludy o*f tTiM 

BkhiiJi: H0JI5 A 5»f £E^ < Hdd5S*SSiJS??Sa. |TOCfc ” lor 


Open University programmes 
October 31 to November 6 


lMirihconiiiif* 


and Philosophers” by Dcrok B. D. Beales 
professor or modern history, Cambridge Uni- 
versity. “Virus: Pestilence CnW Sores and Cnn- 


& ^ober 31 

!•: - V, ^ Apart, yl9?1> 


S^vember i 

^ T«l« (Ml 2; 


Thursday November 5 

BBC2 

12JM* The FIM YCiis of Life On ibe Way I Mil; 

11.IB* SSdhood W0. Out 10 Hay IPflfc prog 3J- 
12.W Science found* tion cour». SI01 Prepaiatoiy 
Maths - Numbers IS 101; prog MAFSti) 


Friday November 6 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

23,20* The Pre-School Chad. Talking to Each Other 

23,40* lmo'liie P Open > i. How to Makr tha Best Oie 
of Pruned MaKitah 

‘repealed programmes 


"Our Right to Loam - The Way Forward" a 
one-day conference organized by the Scottish 
Trades Union Congress Is to bo held on Octo- 
ber 31 at lhe Moray House Collage or Educa- 
tion, Edinburgh from 10 lo 4pm. The confer- 
ence Is Intended to promote Interest In three 
areas of education; the fliw for |6-19 year olds, 
the second the widening of opportunities for 
adults and the third is access to education and 
training for the disabled. Fm: £4.M. Further 
details from B. Spelts, STUC, 16 Woodlands 
Terrace. Glasgow G3 6DF. 

* * * 

-Life Without Gravity" bv Dr- Heinz Wolff, 
head of the division of Bfoenrineerina at the 
« ■ D,n,r4, rvmnril CBnlcfil Research 


castle upon Tyne University al 5.30 pm on 
November 5, 12, 19. 26 in the Curtis Auditor- 
ium, School of Physics. Admission Tree. 

* * * ^ 

“New Alignments in British Politics", two lec- 
tures by 1. Aschcr designed lo give d long view 


of the origins, imiure nnd prospects or the New 
Left. New Right and New Centre In British 
Political life will ^delivered between 2.3Upm- 


hend of me revision ui — — * 

Medical Research Council Conical Regard] 
Centre, Hbitow; “Negligent Doctors end Ex - 
am Patients" by John £ishop Harman. jem!- 
ront physician and presHent^of the Medical 
^fenremiion, ■ Eipiteonth Century Despots 


5.X)pm In the School or Adult nnd Social 
Studies, Goldsmiths College, Lewisham Way. 
New. Crass. London 5E14 6NW. 1 

* * * 

“Making the Mosl of Carousel Storage" a one 
day conference organized by the. Natktas) 
Materials Handling Centre and the Inailhild of 
Material Handling is i 0 be held bn November 
18 at tho Cranfleld Institute of Tcchnolonv 
Cranfleld, Bedford MK43 OAL. Fee: £55 for 


members nnd £60 for non-members. Further 
details from the conference administrator at the 
above address. 

* * Hr 

Arts' ns Communicator" is ihc theme of 
wildlife atifsl David Sheptierd’s talk to be given 
at b meeting of the Institute of Scientific and 
TMhnteri.toniraunlcatore (fSTC) on November 
i L ' n,ver * 1, y College London's Department 

vun nn ^ l,C fm na '. Tl ! rri ! , 8j on London 

WCI. It will nlso Include a film of David 
Shepherd s work. Tickets available front the 
Secretary. ISTC, Blue bridge Avenue, Brook- 
mans Park, ALU 7RY. £2.00 each. 

* * A 

"Some Observations on Ibe Transformation of 

Ra'Uife’J'P ,,u 3 , Ey Mtntono* for 

1981 » to be debvercd by Fel Hsiao-Turm vice 
f °r Nationality S»u- 
dull. Academy nf Social Sciences, Beijing, on 

0W of the 
London School of Econoiriitj. - Houghton 
&*■*! A Sj*3* h > J-ondon WC2. Admission 
frte. Ennuiries to Royal AnlhropolugicaJ liuti- 
-luie. 56 Queen Anne Street, LondonWl. 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS 

Two Lectureships 
in 

Computer Science 

Applications are invited for two tenured lectureships in 
Computer Science. 

1. Post 3450 Lecturer in Computer 
Science (Software Design) 

This post will provide support to the production of b proposed 
new third level course In Computer Science. Candidates 
should have experience in the design and Implementation of 
largo computer software projects end, preferably. Industrial 
experience. 

2. Post 4260 Lecturer in Computer 
Science (Software Engineering) 

Candidates should havo experience of software engineering 
and should have taught the subject as a professional updating 
course at postgraduate level. Preference will bo given to 
candidates with relevant industrial experience. 

Both posts are available ImmatiteiaJv- Appointment will be 
made at an appropriate point on the Lecturer scale 
£60*0 £12,800. 

Application forms and further particulars are available 
from Me. R. 1. Johnson t341ftN3t, Assistant Secretary 
f Mat ha). Faculty of Mathematics, The Open University. 
Milton Keynss. MK7 BAA or telephone Milton Keynes 
109QB) 6B3784: there Is a 24 hour answering sendee on 
B6SB88- ' 

. Closing date for applications: 13th; November, thesi 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG 
Depart menl rif History 

LECTURER (2 Posts) 

Applications arc Invited from suitably qualified persons 
■ regardless oL sex, race, colour or national origin for 
appointment to the above post. 

Applicants should have teaching interests in one or more or 
ihe following fields: 

African History; 

Modern European and/or 20th century world History; 
Modern British History; 

The Methodology of History Teaching. 

The salary range attached to these posts Is RIO 9*55 -R 19 230 
per annum. In addition an annual bonus Is payable and 
pension and medical aid facilities arc available. (£1 =RI.72 
approx.). 

The successful applicants will be Expected to assume duty on 
2nd January 1982. 

Intending applicants are advised to obtain the information 
sheet relating to this post from SA Universities Office, 
Chichester House, 278 High Holbom, London WCI 7HE or 
Ihe Registrar (Starring) . University nf the Wldralcrsrnnd, 

I Jan Smuts Avenue. Johannesburg, South Africa, with whom 
' allapplicfltfons should be lodged by 16th November 1981. 1HES , 


BELFAST 


, ' Tti^ Qqeen '* JJ ntyer*l ly .< ’ . "1 

* Mbarmn no 




_ Tit* leuituie of FcolosnioiUH 

cu- operation with the Inn or 
Court and Incorporated Xevv 

. proyidn *? /ufl-Mme' '^vocational 
cour** . ur pmfcmnjonel 
ior Iln> P’diintN 


. CAMBRIDGE 

■ 'Z ■ ?:•; UMf yeiwTy of . . ■ . . 4 . j j .. 1 

' i- Faculty oi< ieiautiHji ‘ : ■ 

(Jim vocally Assistant Lecturer 

"The . Appoint mante Commit 
tea for lha English Faculty 'in 


noal of Director 


ulo will b* 


bucpme 
i of the 


ilnn the rrtlrdnrni of the . 

fliOtU m C 8cL*rnl[«r Yos'ti and 
application* ' are lto«v lavtird 
If Ota eutlebly qualllled candi- 
date* for mi» rvoti. Applicant* 
etsould preferably lie. bafr 
or iPitrtipre with exunrim 
professional practice ami 
ekperfenee 'of ' raw. tear 
Qualification to pructlaa 

S.TT.ff.fel.'liWr 

Rum will) contributory poh- 
>ft right* under FBSU nr 
,-JS. Perm lesion for a reason- 
able amuunt at legal practice 
will normally lie pfenrad. 

Further particulate may bo 

S imned imm the Personnel 
liter. The Quern '* Unlyerel- 
*y Of Boll a* t. BT7 INN. North, 
er »i Ireland Closing date: IS 
December J9B). IPteeke quote 
ftef.&lmiEBt HI 


I te ' application* tor a . Uni 
iralty Awl M*nt Lectureship jn 
li Literature slnro 1900 ' 
e up appointmont ns soon 

I ® poiflale. Appl lea t Iona are 
nvlteci from persona with In- 
torast* In any area of Enalleti 
LHoretura from 1900, in tTia 
present .Hay. but preference 
may be nlvon to, a candidate , 

B im a .apociai.. interest . in 
lEehethen. and Jacobean 
gram* am|-. theatre. The 
appoiatiticnit will bo fur three 
i years.' tvHJt Ihe possibility of 
anolnintiit for. two years 


, Beer nary 

ilPsjfBRSTJS- ffansa-- 

Cambridge. BBjT- hpn • iTel. 
Cambridge filSSJ) Id Whom ap. 
.pllcailana Clan capita), giving 
. details al quail ncatiaas., ox- 
er ten cm. and spec tile areas of 
aching offered. together with 
.«• curriculum vtteo end ilia - 
names of not morn than ihrea 
reform. 'should . bo sent to 
regch him not^ter than Friday • 




YORK UNIVERSITY, ONTARIO 

SENIOR APPOINTMENT 

In the Department of Philosophy, Faculty of Arts 

With effect from September 1982, to teach graduates and 
undergraduates. Candidates should have published work of 
originality and distinction. 

Though we seek an excellent all-rounder, special interest in 
one or more of Ihe following would be welcome: Ancient 
Philosophy, Philosophy of Social Science, Philosophy of Lsw, 
Political Philosophy, History of Philosophy. The appointment Is 
subject to final budgetary approval. Only Canadians or Landed 
Immigrants to Canada need apply for this position. 

Applications with curriculum vitas and names of three referees 
should be sent to: Chairman. Department of Phlloeophy. York 
Untverahy. 4700 Keels Street Dow ns view, Ontario, Canada, M3J 
IPS. Deadline for application DsoentberSI, 1M1. thesi 


UKRAINIAN 8TUDIEEVHI8TORYIPOLITICAL SCIENCE 
The Family of Ail* of York UntvailltV has an opining feu three year* IJuly '902- 
Jun* 1988) for o epaelattM In Ukrainian M story end/or goMca. Final budge tery 
approval toi the position h penalng. 

POSITION: Aaalitant or Aaaocrase Profanor. Depanmant of Hlaiory and/or 
Pott) cal Science. 


DUTIES: Undergraduate reaching In any of the (oUowing areaa: Hiitory oi rha 
Ukialno; Eaaiern and Oenerai Euiapaan Hlitory In the 2tnh Century: CanadUn 
Ethnic Hhioty; Soviet Pol 'tea. Entarn European Poihlca: Slavic Socletv and 


Culture 

QUALIFICATIONS: Ph D lor aquhalent) wim raaeatch expadanra in Ukrainian 
nlarary and/O' poMica. 

APPLICATIONS: Cunfcufum vltaa with namaa of three rafareea to: 
Profaaior H. M. Btauanaon, Chairmen, Department of PotWoal Solenoe, Ywh 
Unlvarslty. 4700 K**i* Street. Dawnivfow. Ontario. Canada M3J IPS. 
DEADLINE: Docambar IS 1991. 

THESI 


m UNIVERSITY QE 
w TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer in 
Dasign Engineering 

AppUcatloni Me'aviud for * Lectureship 
mainly «peelatUits In D«lgn Ee(ln«rlns, 
In the Department of Englncerini 
Production, to under lake teaching, 
project yupenWon aod meuch within 
the department’! undergioduiie and 
pav graduate programme!. Expetihc (n 
the dntgn of machine tooh or prod union 
equipment aould be Opproptlatp. 
logeiher wbh the abllliy to leech other 
tuppanlng engineering Mihfectt. A 
unfit rally degree end adequate Induiirtal 
or eeteai eh U peri trice are euedtial. 

Salary In tule I6070-£1J.»60. The 
appotmment will be made In the loner 
half of the scale. Further pacriculan and 
a pf I kail do forms from Paul Johnson. 
EutfelMuneoi Offittr, itf. SI / 1* EN. 


feffjiAAiraveA 


l tkrttrtshlrr 

THE81 


UNIVERSITY OF 
; east asia 

:x ;:(MACAU). f -y 

. POST OF = 
SECRETARY AND 
. REGISTRAR 

The University invites spplca- • 
flans for the post of Secretary 
and- Registrar (rant : Interested 

E lualea having high-level ^ax- 
ance In University Admlnb- 
on with a view to making an . 
appointment as soon as pos- 
atbia Mom January 1982. Mher 
on secondment or on contract 
term9. Salary will iw com- 
mensuraie with experience and 
quallflcatkxis. 


Further Information and so* 
pllcstlon forms maybe 
obtained from 1718 6 wire 
House, Centra), Hong King. 
The closing date from the re- 
celpt of epslloellona In 161 h 
November 1981. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
(Port Moresby! 

Application* ate invited for the poet of 

ACQUISITIONS 

LIBRARIAN 

from graduate librarian a w/ffi S 
'acognlwd ptofaulonat iiamiv 
quaWIcaHon and lubstamlal eiperienca. 
piaferabty ot seadamic libraries The post 
Is tenable from I January 1882 or 
Immediately theraaftar. Outta Include ihe 
ae lection ol materials: supervision of 
aider ktQ and psymant proceduteti lha 
davalopment In confuncilon with 
academic caBeaguas of i traction policies: 
expansion of the gilts and exchange 
division. Salary (at Senior Aaalstsni 
Ltorailen Gietie ITuvsil: KW.MB pa IC1 
■terlirg - K 1.22). 

Three- veer contract; gratuity; support 
for approved research; rant-free 
accommodation; family patsagat. 
Baggage eliowtnca: leave farts shn IB 
month** service, education subtldiei: 
salsry continual Ion schema M cover 
extended Bm*sa or disability. Appl items 
who with to arrange eocondmant Item 
their home institutions wtil be welcomed . 

Detailed application* (2 coplea). 
Including a curriculum vitae, a recent 
small photograph end naming three 
retatw, should be earn to the Assistant 
Secretary iSuHbigl, Unhraraity al Papua 
New Guinea, Box 4820, University TO. 
Papua New Guinea to arrive no later than 
I December 1981. Applicants resident hi 
UK should also send 1 copy to ihe 
Committee for International Cooperation 
bt Higher Education. The British Council, 
Higher Education Dlvlilon, 90/91 
, TblianhOrtt Court, ao«J, London Wtf 
TOT ' Further' Male are MtNtia from 
•Uh»r address. 

' THESI 


AUSTRALIA 

MON ASH UNIVERSITY 
■ DEPT ..Of INDONESIAN AND 

CONTINUING. LECTURER 

Applicants should have a 

sEn of Indonaalan 

nnd Malay culture, with par- 
“ ! h ,r roteranco to lltaraturo 
(both rinnairal ami modern) 
i n, *., 8 i Derlo 7 PB In lecturing to 

canUkJuta'w' 1, 
up <luty in 
orsi SA19 
Suporannuat 

ine. P rogmamtea. travel and re- 
I rnovdl : uxpenaep, temporary 
houalnp assistance: Applica- 

^o?i. sa asbjg* 
VA&sHntis'. 

don Square London WC1H 
nPF. from whom condition* m 
oppolntmont con be obtained. 

HI 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
BOTSWANA 

Applications are invited for the post 
ol 

PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICS 

Candidates must bs senior persona In 
their Held and must hove a minimum ol an 
MSc in Physic*. Those with a PhD will be 
glvan lint coraldaratlon. Conaiderabla 
ex parlance In leaching physics at 
University level ■ required as weU Be 
significant research and administrative 
experience. The appointee may be 
roqulred to provide academic Itadarahlp 
In a rapidly developing depanmeni. 

Salary: P14.148 pa. IC1 sterPng = 
PI 68) The Unhraraity haa a amal number 
of positions within lit establishment lot 
which ihe British Government provides 
supplementation payments. The present 
posi carries no such benefits and la 
offered on local terms end condition* 
only. Two- year renewable contract, 
conlrsot addition, family passages, 
baggage allowance, gratuity, assistance 
with accommodation, haid furniture 
provided. 

Detailed applications (2 ooplaal 
including a curriculum vh a* and 
naming X (litre**, should bs soot to 
lha Registrar, Unhraraity College of 
Botswana, to arrive not later than 
1 Docambar 1991. Applloanta resident 
In UK ahould also send 1 copy to lha 
Commit!** for Imornetlonml 
Cooperation In Higher Education 
Division, 90191 Tottenham Court Road. 
London W1P 0DT. Further details era 
available from either addraee. 

THESI 


KENT 

UNIVERSITY OF 

AT CANTERBURY 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
RESEARCH UNIT 

RESEARCH FELLOW 


Application! are Invited far 
a post t»f Rasunrch Fallow to 
work on on SSnC funded pro- 
ject examining tlie relationship 
between group Identification 
and lntergroup behaviour. The 
rosearch will Include rield and 
experimental work. The 
appointment will ba from let 
January 1982 for a period of 2 
years. 

The person Appointed will ba 
expected to hove appropriate 
research experience and com- 
puting akllls. 

Salary, arrordlno to qual-' 
mentions and experience. Will 
be on the scale for R«»e«c!} 
Starr ( l A) £6,070 to £10.379 
par annum. The appointment 
will not bo made above point 

Application forma (tlirea 
copies) end further particulars 
of the post will bo sent upon 
receipt of — 


80p . stumped 


addressed envelope (10” X 1") 
by Mr. J. E. Reilly. Senior 
Aoaletecit Reolatror, The Reg- 
istry, The University. Canter- 
bury. Kent, to whom com- 

E lated application forma ahould 
a returned not later than 27 th 
November, 1981. Pleaae quote 
reference A97/B1/THBS HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

DUNEDIN 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


p<^¥?ddStora l 

ANA LYTr£?AL 8 ci! EM?5Tn Y 

The Council or the Unlveral- 
t¥ invitee eppllootlona for a 
Post-Doctoral Fellowship tan- 
able In the Department of 
Chemletry or the University. 

In addition to contributing 
to the currant research prog- 
ramme in anelyHcal chemistry, 
the aucoeaaful applicant will be 
required to undertake a 
limited amount of teaching. 

The emolument la 

NZS13.000 par annum (taxable 
In New Zealand) and a return 
olr far of up to a maximum of 
NZSQ.OOQ Vo at&O available. 
The Fellowship lq available for 


A candidate who . I* offered 
the Pel owalilp muat have auc- 

S oiarutiy completed his/ftar 
octora to beforo ' taking up 
appointment. 

^Further particulars ore avail- 
able rram the Aaeorlatlon of 
CpmmonweaUh . Untversltlsa 
(Appts. I. S6 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF. or from 
the Registrar or the Universi- 
ty. P.O. Box 86i Dunedin, New 
Zeeland. 

, Applications dost on IS De- 
bqmber 1981. HI 


BRADFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF 

School or Studies In Sotlil 
Analysts. 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 
IN BQCIGLOOY font vein. 

Applications nre Invlttd r« 
the post of Temporary Lrtlunr 
In Sociology to replact a rota- 
ber of staff on aecaarimitt. 
The appointment la lor ou 
year, from I January 1911. 
Particular Iniereit in mi 
sociology ol European andrtlii 
will be an advantage. Siliryla 
the range of £6010 p.i - 
£8)05 p.a. The claslt ti the M 
November 1981. Further air- 
tlculars are available Iran tin 
Personnel Secretary (Rsl: TL' 
SO/blTHt. University of Brad- 
ford . BD7 1DP.. to whom id- 
plication* should be sent. HI 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIti 
fur Overseas Visiting Flltau 

LECTURESHIPS 

Tha Department wliliei It 
atronothan Its ,e “ hl "® ,{t! 
sources »nd ee soon ae 
proponos to appoint a IKtym 
who la qualllled ■»<! aratjl- 
enead In meniBpmeni dyto* 
ment and trainlna n,B J’}S“5 
qy. It la also looking Mdms« 
lecturers In on* or mof«o » 
follow Inn arena: organU™* 4 
behaviour, with part cu arid; 
o ranee to the publlr m™. 
social policy and *oc»J»g* 

J lng; and rural rtayewpw * 
ro re re run may be Hlven'o»» 
pllcunte with *PR«Wl*M*22 
oaporlence w BrltalP 

provides a range of acso' 
and poit.exporlenta 
programme* fn the sra* 
management ■"ti publk "^, 
nlstratlon for ,< '" l ?. r . n prr urt> 
from African. Aslan. u |li 
American. Csrlbbetuv ^ 
Modltcrruneno countr J» *» |l( 

Sh o-W* 1 
proarammoa “'itn " ^ 
training Instljuilona- 
applicant* wlll be ^ aiit 

undortaka 5 SsIpt 

aealonmcnl* o7 D -'£H.U s 

VSit’c&’i ■ HS5SS 

forms (returnable 

18th) from «ha NjWjJir Mil 

WWI & 

S y V °:Tr 0 ”mo 0 lV P i}. C, t n h“ ™r. T ‘ % 


TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY^OF^THE 

tI o^ p,lC oV'°^BRARIA^ ® 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN^ 
tha Library. APP]lc in “^,7b 

porl erice It lwi- 

9ts,4. i - T *i»4 4 a7'.** |f( 'L 

UnFurnl.n.d 

-asKir* .n«MafflsTv3ss 

a.”!.”? 

possible to the Sacrer- 

varalty of the Weal i 

m*tte* fl "or 

^^SrlU.h" 1 ^^^ 1 ^ 

Education 

tenliam Court hobo, m tit 
W1P 0DT. ^“ r «l *r 
available from ellhar e 

HI 

ULSTER 

NEW UN1VERSIT 

properties ^ nE . m 
la for 1 APriL l.iia 




.nemos h “ u >d 

seirsw Ms- 
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Universities 

continued 


TRINIDAD 

UMIEBS^YOFJHE WEsr 
• nnitratlaiia aro invltiul for 

^® K »M EN I Q h^ EtK i 

or ooitl viilon t anil 
RflTaUrtance In Workshop 

TK aoalMy. 

h AnMINIbTHATI VE 

mr'lCER. Appllcnnia sltuulil 
SS a degree anil havo liud 
iwinnca In Menageinunt an»l 
gftrrlsl Relation*. 

loth poace are for appoint* 
,S«l LeclurerrAssIsrniU Lee- 
ET, level. Salary walos 
Sm review*: Loclurrr 

r?l]i 744 - 43.712 nn. Assla- 
, 1 , Lecturer TT*'Jj.I56 - 

n'|4 Jll^ FS^U 1 . UiTftirnVehcU 
i.ionimodsilon or houalitu 
Family passrtqe*. 

M end Travel dront. rii- 

■ppllcatloni 12 coplnsi, 

xriuaioa o curriculum vllou 
ud naralng 3 refor«us. sliuuld 
hi teat at sonn as noaalblo ■ < ■ 
q, Stcrctarv, University <»l 
wait Indies. 91 Aunustlnr. 
Trinidad • Applicant! iv#|dn»t 
u UK (hould also send I copy 
is Du Com ml tier for liitrrna- 
tloail Cooparatlon In Hlnh^r 
[ifguilon. The Drlllah Cnunrll, 
K Education Division. 90/ 
(1 Toltanhem Cnurl Road. 
Louden. W1P 0DT. Furtbor de- 
rail era available Irom eltlinr 
iddrm. ' HI 


TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
INDIES 

Application* aro Invited for 
tar post Of PROFESSOR/ 
iLNIOR LECTURER IN 
WL10LOCY with speclaHsed 
keowlidas of Theory and 
Utthadf of Sorlal Invostlaa- 
IMS. Research Interests in 
nurd World especially the 
Ctribbaan and Latin America 
pttlMtsd. Eslery scale (under 
ntliui: Profeiaar TTS32.416 
- 44.196 p*. Senior Lecturer 
TTUI.116 - 49.092 c£l sterl- 
loj » tTt4.27) F9SU. Unfur- 
alihcd srcammodotlon or hous- 
lw iiLawtncs. Family no*- 
itati. Study and Travel Grant. 
PrtilM appllrations 12 
c«4mi. Including a curriculum 
iltM end naming 3 rofereoa. 
ttodd ba sent aa soon aa 
NMWt to the Secretary. Uni- 
umtr ol the West Indies. Sc 
4WHIIPS. Trinidad. Appll- 
mu Mlfdeut In UK should 
t'WNAd 1 copy tu tho Corn- 


ra<Ki lor International Coop- 
‘Jtdox In Htahcr Education, 
1t> British Council. HlPliar 
Dxolco Division. 00/91 Tat- 
Hln Cauri Road. London. 
*'r IDT. Further riotalla aro 
r*rti« from either addroax. 

HI 


fellowships 
& Studentships 


„ OXFORD 

»>■ BILDA'S COLLEGE 

iJoca* fiS*** invlloa apnliuo- 
thM,rF«[i^’ Dr, l r> . n orudimloa 
epsT y.r^o wililpa. Doth arc 

Si <*! SSftKi L *?• 


Will 

^iWdktBoiS of Lliu 


".hit isgnn #vww l jvlll bn 
5) b* emTiiSS . p , r - Fellowi 
t^^witled to Tree board 

jr aDn » '■" r Stb r °jTn^ D e [ r B v d 


OXFORD 

Merton college 

IN POLITICS 


mJVJn the r B , Vt , l; or lhr *3 
SH** N-electM ana 

CtSjo‘ ' »!ceSrtil- r further 

IhwVertSr?® lwo year * 


^0Ur|^ W oR 


JHBwn in^iTO? 

0,,8 h to both 


OXFORD 

HKAbENObE COLLEGE 

'""AajMmP 0 " 

Pii- Cu I in, in Invites uppllcn- 
tkniN Irom ureduat** ol elthnr 
«nx lur a lunlor Rnsonrcli Fm- 
luwahlu In Arte. Law or Social 
fL'l'I 1 *"* Jhmttblp from 1 Octubnr 
I'/®-;, CumlldiUos must have 
tliiullflcil for rlmlr Ural ilnurof 
nut inure* thou Sevan ycur*. be- 
fun, that ilitt o . 

Kurt Imr pert Iml am nioy L»a 
obtnlnod f mm tha Prhulual. 
Basuuusr Collage. Oxford. 0X1 
4AJ. , l<; whom npplf. attune 
sh-iuld bo subniltloiT by 28 
Nuynmbor 1981. 112 


Polytechnics 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
POLYTBCHIXJIC 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS. STATISTICS 
AND COMPUTING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
In COMPUTING 

Salary: 

PL £11398 -£14238 
SL £ 9626 — £12141 
Lll £ 6462 - £12141 

Applications ere Invited for the 
above posts from well qualified 
candidates with appropriate 
research, commercial and/or 
industrial experience. 

Applications for appoint- 
ment at Lecturer II would be 
welcomed from recently 
qualified postgraduates. 

The successful applicant will 
be expected to contribute to 
the development and teaching 
of a proposed new degree 
course in Computing and 
Informatics. 

Application forma to bo 
returned by 20.11.81 can be 
obtained with further 
partloulare from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake Clroua. 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. 


MANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF 

LECTURER II IN 
GEOORAPIIY 

Applications aro InyUed 
from wall qiialirietl candidal** 
having a background In Hydrol- 
ouy anti aeomorphology Blue 
oxperlouco In relavnnt anpllod 
ncnnomlc/rasourco monnaBtneni 
anpoct*. Responsibility will be 

3 Ivan lor innehina to honour* 
agree jovnl ana contributions 
oxnnetod to tho projected fit* 
turo cfovolopmant of postgradu- 
■tn work In Countryside Man- 
anamont. . Actlv* reaaarch lit- 
toroat and axporlonco In oaaon- 
Hal. 

Thla poat offer* an oppor- 
tunity to those able to cut 


Salary *c«le: £8462 - 

£1043 1 with subsequent pooal- 
blo Promotion to Sanlor Lec- 
turer *caio £10878 — £11919 
(bor> - £12141. 

For further particular* and 

ii'M*™ .Wir-.’.iis 6 
sasa^^aMi- 
KiRSE.'ir. aii JSBfS® 

cheater Ml 5 6BH. H3_ 

MANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 

DE MS MSflE/SHSf"' 

COMPUTING 

LECTURER I? IN DATA 
PROCESSING 

Good honour* tiogreo.or 
equivalent and recent Indual 
rial experience In 8y*tetna 
Analysis and Design or in 

COBOL programming^ roqu Iren - 

Experience or database •HJ; 

(etna. PASCAL or PubUc eeoior 
application! would be advan 
tageoue. 

Duttrs will Include lecturing 
In Data Processing on • rWJJ 

Of diploma and d agree courais 

n hlclT are offered on a Cull - 
me, sandwich end part-time 
baala. 

C 1 0 4^/ y w 1 1 ^ s u b's 9 q/e 6 lt*p tj» id- 

?i°r^ r ??S?r l £ 0 ?OBV 0 - n, TilM« 

.(bar) - £12)41. 

For . further parOcularj and 

ir , ssa^.wrii ia n s 

self- ad dressed ,uf n q-r?et* 


LECTURER GRADE II 
SENIOR LECTURER 
BUSINESS ORGANISATION 

Industrial/ Managerial Economics. 

Candidates should have experience In Commerce or 
Industry and/or teaching In higher education or 
research. 

LECTURER GRADE II 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Specialist In policy studies, with particular reference to 
British Local Government. 

LECTURER GRADE ID 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

Qualified Industrial or Production Engineer required to 
be responsible for Industrial Training placements. 
Applicants must have industrial, educational or Training 
Board experience and be a Chartered Engineer. 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

The post will be aBBOdated with teaching ol 
communication engineering and general electrical/ 
electronic engineering. Relevant Industrial or teaching 
experience desirable. 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(Industrial Placements} 

Applicants will be required to deal with the Industrial 
Placement arrangements for students In the 
Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering. 
This will include assessing Individual requirements, 
arranging programmes and liaison with Training 
Officers/ Managers In Industry. 

SBlaiy Lecturer Grade IW Senior Lecturer scale £8482- 
£12141. 

Further details and form of application from the 
Assistant Director (Administration). Trent Polytechnic. 
Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU. Closing date 11 
November 1981. 

thes: 

= TPEIN1T = 

POLYTECHNIC 

INOTTINGHAMHW 


SECRETARY 

Following the recent retirement of Mr Hector Jfllf, CBE, MA, 
we are now seeking to fill the vacant position of Secretary and 
Clerk to the Court of Governors of the PCL. 

Applications are Invited from candidates with high end varied 
experience In administration. 

Salary within the range of £17,388 to £18,769 inclusive of 
London Allowance. . 

Further partloulare may be obtained Irom the 
Establishment Officer, PCL 309 Regent 8traet, London 
W1R 8AL. Telephone 01-680 2020 ext. 212. Closing date: 
Friday 20th November 1 881. 


PORTSMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
SURVEYING 

Principal Lecturer In Properly 

Mumiwnt and Valuation 

Applicant a ahould be well 
qua lined D radii* toil with wide 
nrofeitldnal experience, ebla 
To locture at Honours P*or*P 
level. Fteeenrch experience end 
knowledge of computing, op- 
plicBtldna will bo an advan- 
rage. 

Salary *rnlor £1 1 298-00 — 

£14258.00. 

Application forma and furth- 
* P pardcufar* from Po l r h t t m tu " 

Polytechnic, Alexandra [ JJSJJH. 
Museum Roe d . Port srnnutn. 
5m aOQ to whom completed 

application* should be returned 

by Mlh November. 188), 
quoting nof U167- 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
the polytechnic 
principal Faculty Technician 
Gfad a, Hoa £ ||iary « 991 ,a 


TEB8SIDE • 

. ppLVTBCHNlC 

DEPA n'H^M EM,CAL 
"“mats w** 


Application* arc Invited for 
the above post tu the ftnuari- 

, MbW 

Chemical Englrmer* anJ p ro . 

' vide evldenro of a broad 
ranging research Invo vomnrM 
In ule subjarl ol chemical nn- 
, Mnaarlna. Tho appolnleri 
candidate will bo axpecind to. 
uveraee the dswiopinn ro- 
aodrch activity of the Group 
and have boi'ltculer responsi- 
bility fpr ihe wellnrr- and ro- 

■oarch programmes ronrfurtod 

by postgraduate* In ilw.Ge- 
pnrtmnnl. He or *h» will be 
closely Invofvad wlih the MSr 
Short Course Programmer and 
Sanlor L’lidergromiatn Course 
■ and In pnrllculur tnsure thul 
the appllail research affurl la 
rellecfeU In Ilia content of such 


.salary. £1 1.298 - II4.23B 


pSffi-fmtdSr win 
? C - ta r" -ppn-lbla for 


Application farm ond de- 
, tail* are obtainable Irppl the 
PMraonnei; .Section. Touslda 
Polytecfinlr. norouah Rond. 
■ Middlesbrough, Cleveland T81 
' 3BA. Telephone: .218121 Ex- 
tension 4114. 


I®G!£&MG 


Reader In Economics 

The successful candidate will have e proven record in teaching 
and research probably in an aren of applied economics. He will 
be expected id encourago co -operative research in tho 
department, with a view to attracting external funding and 
support. 

Salary Scale £11.Z9B-£1 4.238 
Application form and details from; 

Staffing Officer, The Polytechnic. 

Wolverhampton WV1 1SB. 

Tel: Wolverhampton 109021 710654 (anaaphone). rHE 


LEICESTER 

rni.vrcf.iiNtr 

FBIR'-II’.VL Ltt.Tiiiir.siUI' |N 

MCUK.A1. I.AllDllATnii V 
Si'.ILNCI-.s 

Applkatlcur* at* Invrtod far 
clia paslrioii ul Pilnclpol Lcr- 
turor and Subject Lrador In 
Medical Laboratory Si'lance*. 
rrofarcnce will be given to ap- 
plicants with a higher degree 
and appropriate academic and/ 
nr praciirnl experience. 

The person *ppolmt>'l Will be 
reeponelbln li»r lira mnnnge- 
menl ami urgniilaatlun uf tliir 
vmT Ion. which ol tern u run 
year bluck-ruleaKC < uiirsn Itml- 
ilia lu the TEL- lllqhiT Cnrljfl- 
* ate In Modn-al Luborntury 

Subjects. 

A major reannnHlhllltv will 
he Ihe Inaileislilp uf u now 
rip i Ion |,i ML* >» hi- inlru- 
dmeil nn.i -.'■aslun (ftiililart to 
llnnl spprnvnl by C.N.A A.) 
Into Ihe pr<*ei<nt llnniiiii--. lie- 
nrce In Lumblirail snuMni. 

r.'unlrlliiidiin to Ihe rvsnnn.li 
uitlvllir* of llic Sriioul will be 
OfepmlniJ. 

Sulary. £ 1050!) - L II 712 

(ban - II3J4S pur iiiiiiiiiii. 

Aiipllrntlun lurnia onri lurtliar 
daiull* fr.iin Porsonnnl Of I dor. 
LeboM'-r Pulyluchnlr. P.i). 
flo* 143. Lcl'.eslm LFI Dim. 

M3 


Colleges with 
Teacher Education 


LIVERPOOL 

FL (.ALDER COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 

i In Praia** of lUnalonmutlon 

with Llvrrpoul Palvtnrhnlr i 

Duwavftald^Lane. Ltvarponl 

p TO«fcAifenfia R - 

Rnqulr»<l for Jununi-y . Prln- 
■. ipnl Lniuri-r In 11, imr [ihivj 
niUs Vi-|t1i rusponilblllty lor 
■ oro hume et-onumlcn romiiu- 
Iient* In degree and post- 
graduate rourim end for lha 
In* II gallon Of related roenarrh. 
Should bo a qualllled home 
economist with hlphcr denrres 
preferably In human nutrliian 
Eiperlema |n advanced further 
nducnllon nnanntlal; Industrial 
and roenarcli oxpnrlmicB advan- 
taaeuu*. Will U« aipscicd ta 
mako a ma lor canKrlbnUon lo 
Hie I One h lug of both practical 
and theoratical aiudloe of load 
and nulrlllon. 

Forme avallnble from C9AE* 
and raturnnbl* to tlto l’«lnclp»l 
by I3lh November. 

Tha L'liy Council I* an aqual 
opportunity employer and w«l- 
cornea appllcntloni Irraeoei live 
of r«co ae* or martial etatu*. 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


Da Lb 8«lle CoDau* of 
Higher Education 

Hopwood Mlddlaton Maechaaier 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 
Dspanmantef DstlgnB Tachoolagy 
A vacancy exists In the above 
department far a person able to 
contribute fo the Deportment In 
come or eTI of ihB following ffelds: 
Electronic*, MicroBleclronfce 
Applications and Control 
Technology. I 

Applicants should have tire 
following qualifications: B.A. 
(Hon*.), B.Sc. (Hons.) or the 
equivalent. The successful 
applicant will be expected to teach 
the above subject to B.Ed. (Hons.) 
and B.A. IHona.) and take part in 
teaching pro grammas of lha 

f rofessional In-sorvlce courses 
B.Ed.): Retraining Courses; ond 
the specialist Course in OBSlgn and 
Technology for students with 
Indueirlal experience. 

The Department of Design end 
Technology I* vary well oqufpped 
and is housed in a modern and 
expanding design centre. The 
appointment is to be made for 
January (862. 

Forme lor application may bo 
obtained from the Principal, Do 
La Belle College. Hopwood Halt, 
Middleton, Manchester M24 3XH. 

BALING 

College ol H Iglior E dural Ion 
1.1 In Law 

_ Required to tooth, mainly 
Employment Law up to and lit 
cluiling, degree lava). Appli 
rania should haua a gaud law 


degree and. ureter ably . further 
nrsilemlr ur proleaslona) qual 
Iflcaiion*. 

. Salary LI C9TBS to E94l7.pa 
Inclusive.. Pout tenable IT-oni 
January 1989 or ns aoon aa 
tionlbw there a Dor. 

Application forms inti r ur- 
tliar dotal)* from The Chief 
Administrative Officer tTD/ucl. 
Eallna Collnge of lllgher 
Educatlnn, St Mary 1 * Hond. 
London \VS lltf . 

Closing data: 20th Narunbor 
19B1. HS 


Colleges of Higher 
Education continued 


CANTERBURY 

CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Th« fcjlliivvlnti puns era vacant 
frnm January 1982 . 

LECTURER ll/SENttlH I.EO 
TIJMEU IN MOVEMENT STU- 

Appllrant* will hr rnniilri-ri 
to makr a stiinlf Uam coni rll.u- 
lion to |irolr<t*lanal ■ nurse* far 
Intend linr primary nnd/ur nilil- 
(llo/Sm ontlm-y tnarln.ra utid tin 
nlilc to loHriii at Iruvr twu nr 
lliu follnwlnn: nwlmminq, 
nnsiir*. racqiifiL qaino*. livid 
Damns. An nhlliiy to tnnrh 
rrnirnea at hiinuura <li<iiren lovni 
III olllirr * tin psy, hnlnqh 4l <>| 
piilliisiil>hl<iil aapnds ■,! Mura, 
mrnt Stuilins i* eMaential. 

LECTyilhR I I'M KNIOfl t.KC. 
TUKClt IN MUSIC LDIICA- 

A|ipltc*ni* nliuiild have twr. 
Inri nonce skills . nrulnrably .in 
ail oriheatrnl Inatrunivnl and 
b» rariable uf i.iin'rlfaiiilnn to 
l lie uinlornr Bilna tc und pruleH- 
* tonal work ol the itapur-i- 
mertt. The let tui-xr w ill l,r n:- 

! mired to Itavo a ritkpoiislbtllty 
or a i>urt-ilm>- tunrsi- l,«r 
Ml '»lc tnachiTH. A lurtliar tinul- 
Iflrailnn In Ediirallnii wonlil 
thnrclore tie an advantega. 

Tile cnllaao nlTnrH BA. BEtl 
nnd Hb( tlonree*. PGCE. ad- 
voncrU dlplnmaa nnd hlqliur 
dnqrroa In Eriticntliin. 

Salnry: Lecturer ll/itanlor 

Lecturer 16.362 - £ 12.141 

p.a. 

For furthor details please 
write to Mra. Joan Long. Col- 
lone SBcflrtiry, _to whom eg., 

f iltration* ahould bn sent not 
star then 80 November. HR 

HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCII OF 

WORCESTER COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER tznUCATION 

Appointment of Head of Kopra 
Eronomlce PI vision 
Application* are Invited for 
tho post of Hoad of Dlvlalon ur 
Home Economics i Principal 
Lecturer Grade) . within lha 
School of Sciences. The 


iftT'fiTJ 


appointment orfaea from the 
retirement ol tho present hol- 
der and la . vacant Cram 1st 
September- IDB2. 

. Although tho Division Is pre- 
dominantly involved In teacher 
education (D.Ed. fHonel. Initial 
tnachnr tintning prooramntf 
■nd ln-aei*vlce course*) applica- 
tions will be wolcomad from 
candidates will) appropriate In- 
dustrial and/or roinmerclH] 

S iam leal Iona and experience 
ana with tpalktlloM (ram 
candidate* with qualifications 
ana experience In teochar 
education. In general, high 
academic and proresalunal 
qualification*, reaaarch |n- 
leravts. praroaelonal experience 
and rapacity lor leadership ere 
sought. 

Sulary range £11.298 to 
£14.238. Application form and 
Turther particular* from tha 
Principal to whom completed 
application* should. be returned 
by_ 6th November. 1961. HB 

Colleges of 
Further Education 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
col S E & E hno^ooy AND 

Department or Mothematira 
and Computer Btudlae 

Lecturer J in Computing and 
Data Processing required, a* a 
result or continued expansion 
In advanced Computing course a 
need has arisen to augment tha 
experienced data processing 
atari. Applicants slitiuld have e 
gannral knowledge of comput- 
ing and dot* processing 
method* plus good axperlencp 
In nrogramnilna or syatem* 
analysis. Canclldatei with 
aevorul yearn aolid camnori lal 
achievement particularly 

tn vuured . 

Apiilication loriii nnd furthor 
.dntalla <SAE) ablelnablo Irom 
the Vice PrCnrloal lAcadenilct. 
llru tiuwlrk Catupiiv. Gloucaa- 
ler. 117 


LONIIO^COLLEGF OF 

#ELn£r° L sltin^CURAM^ 

. TltB Governor* Invite an - 
pliCBtloii for lha povl Of Me arl 
or Department of General Stu- 
dies which hue beconiD vacant 
an tha rati ran tent of the pre- 
vioua holdnr. 

AppllcaillS ahould poieeas 
ippi'Diirlal* qualification* and 
ralavant teaching aaperlencn. 

Salary In _arcordnncft with 

ra or AnHniiOir 

plus £759 London allowance- 

Further detail* and an pile n- 

S tlon rorm. raturnuble by 17 
ivomber. from the Clerk lo 
• Dover nor*. London Collage 




lha Dover nor*. London College 
of Fash Ion, 20 John Prince a 
Street. London. W.l. H7 


v. i 'r 
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Administration 


COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACAD EM 1C AWARDS 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Fallowing the promotion of the present incumbont to e senior 
post within the Council, applications aro invited for the post of 
Assistant Registrar with responsibilities in Art and Design. 

In addition to his or her work in tho fields of Art and Design, 
the Assistant Registrar will be involved In the development of 
tho Council's academic policy generally. 

Candidates for the post should be wall qualified academically 
end should have had appropriate teaching and/or professional 
experience, preferably in the field of Design/ Design 
Technology. 

The salary on appointment will be within the scale £10.383- 
£13,350 p.a. (merit bar £12,087 p.a.) Including London 
Weighting. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for the past of Admlstretive Assistant 
to work in the central servicing area of the Council's work. The 
duties will be varied, but will include information handling and 
research, statistical and committee work, preparation of 
papers, and general administrative support for senior staff. 
Applicants should preferably be graduates with some 
experience oi work in High Education, but ocher appropriate 
qualifications and experience will be considered. 

Salary scale: C7221-E1Q.383 p.a. 

Further particulars of both poets may be obtained from 
Assistant Secretary (Personnel), CNAA, 344/364 Qray’s Inn 
Road, London.. WC1X 8 BP. Tel: 01-278 4411 to whom 
applications giving details of qualifications and 
experience and the names and addresses of two referees 
should be submitted by 16 November 1981. Please specify 
for which post details a re required. thesi 


The LeverhulmeThist 


royal college of art 

APPOINTMENT OF DEAN 

Applicants aro invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
persons lor appointment to the newly created post of Dean at 
this College. The Dean will be chairman of the Academic Policy 
Committee of Senate and will play s key role in advising and 
assisting the Rector and Vice-Provost in formulating and 
Implementing future Collage academic policy. The salary will 
be within the University Professional range at not Ies9 than 
£16,697 p.a. including London Allowance. 

Further details regarding tho appointment and application 
form can be obtained from the Registrar (Staff). Royal 
Collage of Art Kanalngton Gore. London SW7 2EV). thsss 


Research 


GENERAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


DUNDEE 
uni vens iiv or 

KEhr.AKCH ASSISTANT IN 

rMMUNOI'IIAHMACOLUCV 

A|j|.ll>'iitlijiiB ilrn Invllncl lor 
Itifl iib'ivt-. punt in tho |l«pnri- 
■■■■'•mi ol Phtirmocriluay mid 
aprutlr* tvllliln NIMtmalls 
Hunplial and Mncllisl Scliuol. 
1 'iiliBMltv nl Duiiilfto. in csrry 
• iii i work on Ihu Influence i,f 
Mm Inimunn und undacrlne aya- 
tr-ma on drum handling And re- 
fc|>pll»»iUn should kiQve 
a iioud honours denree In ihn 
I llr arlunt-xs and ld>-al|y hsvo 
Hiiinn Ajipt-rloni-n in nharitini-ul- 
iniy iiiid'or i minimal oiiy. 

Thu pnsl Is lor 5 yours ro- 
nnwiihl.' un n vniirly busls. anil 
l* nvallalil'.- from V Jsmiurv 
I Q»a. Thu hiii niNsriil ur«l*l Unm 
will liair ihn opi.i.rlnnll v to 
rniilstnr Inr n higher ilnHrnr-. 

S.ilnrv will bn wllliln Iho 
Hinln L53R5 — EbRBO, ilin gnirl- 
hm poini ilepnndlnn on oon and 
itiMUlIrdloni. Further pnrtltu- 
InrH uro ovnllnblr from thn Per- 
Hunnel On Ice. Thn Ulilvorally, 
Hum lop. DDI 4HN. whnm ap> 
nl (cations (3 cudIusi with 
r ttrt.fi r dm alls to data and nnni-. 
Inil 2 refrrrrs shuuld be aonl 
III Noirjtifcor 20ih. Ploaso 
<iut>t« to! ■ EhT/56'BlO KtO 


Overseas 



The Laverhulme Trust was founded! in 1926 and applies its 
income, currently about £3% millions a year, to tho provision 
of fellowships, scholarships and grants for research and 
education. 

Applications are invited for the poet of General Administrative 
Assistant to provide routine assistance for tho Director and the 
Financial Secretary, to prepare statistical and other information 
for Trust publications and to deputise for othor members of the 
management staff as necessary. 

The appointment, which will be for a limited period of three 
years, m expected t g provide valuable experience iq a young , 

' graduate contemplating a career In university or similar 
administration. 

The initial salary will be £6,260. 

Applications should be submit tad In writing not later than 
11th December 1981 to Dr. R. C. Tress, Director, The 
Laverhulme Trust. 16-19 Naw Fetter Lane, 

London EC4A 1 N R. thtsi i 


Miscellaneous 


SOLO VIOLINIST and Professor of 
violin raquiras poll ai Reildant 
Violinist al a UnJvoriltV- Pltni« 
contact boa no 0723V H2B 


Overseas 


LONDON 

LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY 
8EI 7JU 


A P . U KS°8? Personal 


ARCHIVIST. Candida I an 

should paiMii an tionoura «!■- 
orrr praferaUly In history. and 
«lther a Diploma In Archive 
Administration or eqimalonl 
qualification. 

_ Tfie salary scale u Curatorial 
Grade F (£4,360 to £8,334 In. 
cludlnn London walilhtingl. 

CandMatoi should apply to 
the Librarian, stating age, 
qualifications, and tha namira 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES EltJO to 
£ 20 . 000 . Wrlltan (arms on re- 


8 UOSI. Raglanal Trust Lid., 31 
layer Slrcel. 1'lcradllly London 
SVIA 4RT. Phone: 01-461 3934. 


ol Imp rtfartH. Tha closing 
dal* lor application* t* SOlh 
Nmcmbrr 1981. HI I 


General Vacancies 


BIRMINGHAM 

PROJECT IN PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN BLACK AND 
WHITE 

SPONSORED BY BfUTIEM 
,'NCJL OF CHURCHES. 


U uaKirvu; ta appoint! -d mb-'.' 
top nuh-timSi : ot • tho . 

wfesT-uir 

dl pranollnt' und 
tVfMR chuc 

. . . _ traditions an 

•Fading Study Cuursas- 


Colleges of Art 


CORNWALL 
education committee 

CORNWALL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Itaiiiurh 


Trlnrlual: L. P. 9. Plpnr 
FACULTY OF ART A DESIGN 
; Apnllt|at|qn^rn.Jpv(tSsl .iprlfia 


■ FOUNDATION* 

s-dimenkTonal design 

STvniEa.. 

to rommanrr in January. tUB2.- 
wr as toon n> niMalbla' 
.ih«r*a(ti»r. 


Further detent tan tii> 
uHuinod front Proicrt In Port. 


nsrsbip. Batty _OoV CoHaoos. 
Blrmiagltam B||9 6LE. 


For Sale and 
Wanted 


NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE 

nuw available, containing ovist* 
I TOO titles -At i‘rducod. uriies. 
Subject* Include British history 
Mid related • subject*, nirhadqlo- 
aarlology. flip . armed . snr- 


ornrgrt history B 
or »<wr JraB.c 


travel. 
L (rum 


Applicant* should he rxpurl-. 
nmeif rdiHatlnnallaia with a 
’ record uf pralnaalnnal art uml . 

. do*lHH„ practice. The Scliool . 
• Ri rr .£ nl,y . Prmraion n datKC . 

Dlnlbma Course . In; Ltasfon ' 
-. Craft* ICaramU-Bi with. . DEB 
approval for A Hjflfjjir Diploma 
compirnilnq in 1083. Vnljun. 
lion- i» bulnn suunrit • for u 
Cl on r re 1 Vhcatlohtil niplcntau In 
An A Decinn. 

..The T'nUuliy ultn ofriun 
I1ATEL Dlplnmes In Drapnlr ' 
ISpsIwi nntl Tnclintcai ttluitm- 
tton with. DBS nppmval lor . 
Klahiir Dluiumrt* lor 19B2. An 
lianown llagrru Course in fitl- 
Chtllri- nnd Tarhnlcal Orapliln 
le ol*'. orfornl wlifi piymoutn 
I'nlstrchnlr. 

. <At-ARV SCALE, bimtor 
Leri user Grade: CS.bSS 1 - 

ft 1-328 (Dnrt — S12.141. . ■ 

Application lartiia. apd lurth- 
er. sle lull* avnllahto (rum tho . 
Principal, la whom rurapldcd 
r arras should be return nd with- - 


Thomas Tharp.” I TO MinJi sfrebt, 
rjulhi^ara. Surrey GUtStlP. 1(24 


in tlntfl. »anks of ihr appoar- 

anen: nr thin advprtiseiiicpt, 

S A C. Pltiiao. . 1l6 


•r 1 '*.* -i - 7-1 •j\-''''- 1 i..*/’i , i -« m VtaV *v' v 1 i 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Miscellaneous 


LONDON 

THE polyglot schools 
(UK) LTD 

CHINESE TEACHER 

Part- lime tuachnr of Man- 
darin Chinese required, praler- 
Bbly afternoons, (or 10 hours 

f or week. Jsnuury lo Mardi 
9B3. Knowlodae of both full 
and simplified characters 
fldvBntQBO'tus. E»|i«rlance, flnx- 
ibltlty nntl very clear diet tun 
essential. Escelleiii futura 
uroHpo-.t*. band full c.v. w 
The Poly Glut Schoul* ( UK > 
Ltd.. 75 Klnnorton hlroct. 
London SWI. H26 


EUROPE 

TEACH ON EXCHANGE 
(N EUROPE 

British teacher* of Modern 
Languages currently employed 
In this country era Invited to 
apply Tor a post.to-ppst ox- 
change in Austria. Belgium, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
France, Italy. Spain or USSR 
In the academic year 1983/3. 
Appointments ere for one year, 
ono term, or hall a term. A 
email number of exchange 
appointments nro also available 
In Uonmark. 

Pinnae write for further de- 
tails lo: 

Teacher Exchange Europe 
ITE3 4 1 , Central bureau for 
Educational Visits and Ex- 
changas, Seymour Maws 
Huneo. Seymour Mntvs. Lon- 
don Will 9PE. Tel: 01-486 
3101. HI2 


TO ADVERTISE IN 
THE THES 

PHONE JOHN CLARK 
ON 01-837 1234 
EXTN 7526 


UNIVER 8 ITY OF NATAL 
Department of Business Administration 
Pietermaritzburg 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT/ 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Applications are invltsd bom suitably ausHisd persons regard leu of sox, reus ion. 
race, colour ex naiianil origin, (or sppolnimani to tha post of Sar/or Lsotursr/ 
lecturer in Psrwvine) Maniaemeni/Induitilel Rsistlans 

Candida las should hsva flood academic qusllflcarions. with a major interest In this 
Hold ahhough opprlaanh with interests In pthet fMds of Business Administration 
wouTd bo considered. Practical espeitsnce hi Buetness or Public Administration 
would bs an advantage. 

The work of the Department covers the following main sross: Business finance, 
marketing management, parson ml management, organisational behaviour, 
quantitative mathods In management, the principles and functions ol msnsgament 
and busuims 0 alley end corporate planning. The euccoulul candidate should be 
bee to isVg up the appointment on March 1st. 1883 o> ee soon as Double 
thereafter. 

The salary wIB be In the range: 

8anfor lecturer R14 3T0 - » gga p ji. 

Lechnar mOB96 - H 530 pa. 

Tha commendng salary notch wD be dependant on the qualifications and/or 
experience of the successful applicant In addition, an annual vacation savings 
bonus of W% Cl one month * salary b payable, subject to Treasury ranulattonj. 

Apples tlon forma, further psnfcxilirs of tha poet and Infomtallon on 
pension, medical eld. grain In aursnea. staff bursary, housing loan and subsidy 
sohamw. long leave condittons, and ttaveHInn axpsnse* on first appointment 
erg obtatoeWa from Mite J. Uoyd. 8outh Abloan UnlvarsHtes Offfca. 
£C^SSS! ,W .^ 0,I,, • 278 Hlflh HQlbo,n r London WC1V 7HBi tel: 242 17M or 
400004. With Whom apprcatlons. on iheptasGilbed form, muit fas fodoad not 
faiar than 31 December. 1881. quoting mArancs PMB8M1, 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 

Temporary Lectureship in. 

Applied English Linguistics 

Awltaatfans are tatted, for- a iaclureahlp to be held (rom - Januaiy 
1982 unlB March IBM to support a M.A. coiiraa In Applied 


English Unmlsllca. The person apbolnted may be requiSd to 
'spend a period ol residence In Malaysia Preference will be 
given to candidates who have good quaimcaUone and axperi- 
enc?e In leaching English overseas, and an ablliiyio teach a 
K'Jp® 0 / Bubjeds in English language. Salary on scale £6,070 to 
£12,660 plus auperannuaUon.' Further partfculare can ' be 
' obtained from 

' . The Assistant Registrar (Arte), - 

.P.0. B0X 363, ' 

. ; To wtiom appUcaiktfia should be eenl by 24th November, i 


P. 0. BOX 7. 
GRAYS INN ROAD 
LONDON 
WC1X 8E2 
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UNIVERSITY VACANCIES 

The University of the Witwatersrand is one of toe iBadiria uniuproitioc m „ 

stands for liberal thought, scientific aha wsls and ^ *!? s m. the Southern Hemisphere and 

t committed to aSttsLMgBnW!^^ 01 1 "? Jfecusskm it 

- “Tf? mm * ***** uS 3 mS asr* 

ApptootteMMi «MHe •• ' ' - 

suitably quaUNed par«ont r TKV*- '-S«nlor UotuS In B^no B0Bio-R9 645p.a. 

regardless of aax t age, ookuir or • Lecturars/Lerhirfli-fi S i ” 5^ n . • (M 826- £5 418 p.a.*) 

srs".r.s^, axsrsraSSr s‘«ixk 

Faculty of ^ ‘ / • V J** SHir £1 J 713p * a ‘*> 

Chair of Business A^ioHsSatJon Inlle; (feftf ? r; Lecturerand Junior Lecturer Si7Mi0B03 3 Ja'i 

Business and/or Labou} delations. 3 a H?l C8 ^ ctl ! rar p orn P ulGr Science Assistant Research Olllcar R7 890 - Ri 2 345 o a 

_ (fc J.tfhi Leoturere^and Junior tecturer In Applied , (£4 432 - ta 935 p.a.*) 

Faoulty of Solent -u 1 . 4 i -■*; :« Mathematlce; Senior Lectunfre and Lecturer In Junlor R«March officer R6 8io - R 9 645 p a 

Chair of Mathematltftj .QMIr of Zooloayj Chfllr MathematlcO; Lecturer In Physics; Lecturers (83 826 - £5 418 p.a>) 

ol OMchemlstry. k^}AP +2X82* *”*" Uo “ ,wr and Lbc,uw •» |" addition. In all casas. them .» an annual 

v BaAj'iitta m fit? , bonus of approximately one month’s salary. 


Chair of' Business AM] 
Business and/or Labiour 

Faoulty of Solans^ 


ptjon In 

^ons- 


IppP 

■ i ,«.<• 

.«►- -xi-*..-? 


JiinfQr tecuuer 

Dlreotorof Language 
Laboratory 

RR9BARCH 

Senior Resaaroh Officer ■ R14 370 - R20 850 p.a 

b i R8 073 -fill 713p.a.*J 

Research Officer R10 995 -Rig 230 p.a. 

, . (£6 177- £10 803 p.a/) 

Assistant Research Officer R7 890 - R12 345 p a 

, , „ . <fi4432-£8 935p.a>) 

Junior Reeaaroh Officer R6 810- R 9 645 p a 

(23826- £5 418 p.a.*) 

In addition, In all cases, there Is an annual 
bonus of approximately one month's salary. 
Further dalajls about these vacancies = ; 
Including Information on the pension scheme, :. 
medical aid scheme,. assisted passages, 
removal allowances, housing subsidy, income 
tax, etc, can fee obtained on application to The 
Director, Personnel Office, University of the 
Wltwatersrand, 1 Jan Smuts Avenue, 
Johannesburg 2001 , Smith Africa, 

m '7, : .i *’■ . 


R8 B10-R9 645 p.a. 
(M 828- £5 418 p.a.*) 
R15 640-R21 300 p.a. 
(£8730 - 211 966 p.a.*) 


olQMcheml8try. p '» W 

-lit 

Facility of Artec" - : *3*1 ~ 2 

M«f E conomf6HfaW|y} chair df 


. .. , v. J ’ 

[ Fsoult y of CammeroOi V :: : > %% V 

; ME?. Bradlow Chair of Busineeb » £ ^ 
r : ^Wlcs; The Chair of post and Menapertal 
fowling; Chair of Applied Infortnatr® ? • . 

Wty of Arc h l toQtu re : .. : V* 

Mtl ArchliecWre. J- • T.i $T 

e oi. these' Ctialrs carry Ufa i^atShlp 

'j™ DepartftienL'tKe others betnd^lm® 
Socfs"^ Chatoe l n exlstlng ftep^tr^lits 

; ^r.-’ ?*$'*''' 

^YVacanclea! 

i S#?fATta: 


^Wursr/Lacturer In African Languages; 
2, S c urer and Lecturer In English; Senior 
hinS L&c i ur0r * n Llbrarian8hlp and 
haSl. 5® ,0nc ®; Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
^ Moratory’ D rcctor Language 

^Ityof Education: 

Snm J u . rQrs/Lecturere ,n Curriculum 
^lopmenl and Adult Education. 


F^oseordHposta; 

Research Officer/Assistant Research Officer In 
the Bernard Price Institute of Geophysics to 
include seismology and rock deformation 
science: Senior Research Offtcer/Research 
Officer in Solid State Physics Research unit; ; 
Senior Research Off Icer/Research Officer in 
the Polymer Research programme; Senior 
ResearcIvOfficer/Reeearch Officer in Nuclear • 
Physios Research Unit; Senior Research 
Officer/Research Officer in the Barnard Price • 
Institute of Palaeontological Research. 

tocultloe of Derttietry end Medicine: y 

.4*ft#her parUculflra; W(th,fagard to these posts 1 
jAte^vallabte on reHflue|fffgmThe Director, Per- 
so^t Office- • f 'j 


^uoilr ranqIcs>; : 


ACADEMIC 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 

Assistant Lecturer 


to04d^R28250p.a. 
(£11 258-E14 747 p.a.*) 
R18 420- R22 850 p.a. 
(£10 348 - £12 725 p.a.*) 
HI 4 370-R20 850 p^. 
(£8 073- £11 713 p.a.*) 
R10 995 -R19 230 p.a. 
(£6 177- £10 803 p.a.*) 
R7 890-R12345p.S. 
(£4 432- £6 935 p.a.*) 


Closing dates for applbatlone Is 30 November 
1981. it 18 anticipated that Interviews will be 
held In London In early February 1982. 

•This rate is subject to fluctuation and Is 
calculated. on 2 October 1081 at £i s»R1,78. 

. ’. ‘ / - ' < ' 1 ' • . 
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University of flm Wltwatersrand, Johannesburg 


Cells 0F SINGAPORE 
™ ft PMtgraduatte Eduoatlon 
‘ 8 ludl S- Reasaroh 

|>m_ _ . fOf eppolnhnBm lo the pwl o< 

wSSSgg OP the CENTRE 

Stadias and RmouoK 

and ty taroduslo academic qunllHeaiions and 
N^ ( P**kofhri.i^„,? w r rt: *| wtl isachlnfl In Education. Candidate* 
fiSJSftSpn ^ taw •" »ddad iduantane. 

ociurtaa In paaigradusie educational 
.•**•*»■ Tha C antis wtl wort In dose 


*ti^«W(* J ^ 1 "«wiriaata. 

Twr* 11 .8to 4e»8»WB.B90. Tha point of antiy 

‘ Mpsdsnctt f&tfl. El - 543.0 


SSfMShi Und0T ,ha Uniw8 * t V B Academic fltoff 
10 ttlB Fund al tha pres an I 
a "» l,l 7’uni of S4660/-p.m., and 
o#d» h - yjj pf, rowlNv flrws nlary. The sum stsndng W 
| ^ "WY. bo vvfihdrBtvn wfisn ha leaves 
^nAitis: a lotlting-h alhmarca of 
'“ti* 1 01 Cfildran's Khoolno lo ihs 
of 6412,003 pa.. 
from SWSW50 p.m.. aassB0a 
' • “ • f0f u «»P«taUin of personal ePfoits to 

'••’sSkaSrP • ^afis Hay bo obufned finm- 




Raerultmant Unit 

National University ol Slnoanora 

Kaht Rfdga 


Woidd bs 84fl 8ipoti0S11 

^2,' NKj fSdoa fii—l 1 ” “*• Beenillmeni Ural. Natiorat 


MURES K AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

8ENI0R TUTOR/LECTURER - 

FARM MECHANISATION 
Teach farm mechanisation theory and practice in 
the Associate Diploma in Agriculture and 
Bachelor of Business (Agric.) programmes. Rele- 
vant academic qualification, teaching at post- 
secondary Ipvel and farming industry experience 
(preferably with broad-acre mechanisation prac- 
tices) required. 

Sstay Bsnfls; iscl-sr S19.«21 - S26.03T: Ssnlm Tuts* 51T.QB3 - 
S22V— AppoInKn'rt WW IP • ol 0»s* *»■ 

Condition. r«W- Mun ».» lor^polnw* «-■ — 

Hnca *ti» tsmovsl suiting.. 

AonUoslIons' Dstslls. mdud>nB n»ms* snd sddrsisas ol tiwss rslaissl, 
Applwrilwns . rag ^ (.j,-. nw, 27(h NovOflUi.r lo dig 

JffSm whom a brothur. oon.Wdqg 1-lh.r fnlorar.ltim-m., b. 

ploMS quoi* rslsrsnco numb" 416A HEB: ^ ■ 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 
FOR SAUDI ARABIA 

Umm Al-Qurn Uniyernly is seeking muslim applicants (mnlcs 
and remales) for Full-tinie teaching positions as: 

1. Full Professor . 

2. Associate Professor 

3. Assistant Professor 
Qualifications 

A. Ph.D. in Applied Linguistics orTESOI. and leaching 
experience. 

8 M^rience Plit<l Unaulsiics 0T TES0L and inching 
Dntlea 

1 . To teach Enslish Phonology & Syntos 

2. EFL Reading and Writing 
3.. Unguage Testing 

inarfl?!* 11 J 0,nr . ies depending on qualifications and 
experience. 2. Housing Allowances. 3. Return ticket to nnd 
from Saudi Arabia. 

Bend urgently a letter of applies!] on, 3 letters of 
rcc o ram e non Irons, resume and credentials (Including 
transcripts) to Saudi Educational Office, 29 Belgrade Square, 
London S.W.I. Reft 9/s N/A/Um. 
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on’s diar 


Sunday 


AM (very: en mule to Brisbane 
airport, don curses. Bloody visitors 
from overseas, wear you out, getting 
you up at ungodly hours. Awe 
famous Decked scholar, full of 


beaus, from England, who soon gets 
down to work, nobly assembling 
don's son's new bike. (Don stands 


sheepishly and sleepily by.) Some 
gin-induced flickers of life in late 
afternoon, en route to airport again: 
vale famous Beckett biographer from 


US. Yet more curses later: phone 
call from colleague announces with- 
drawal of next day’s lift to the air- 
port. 


hoped to meet him - no luck, don. 
has a lecture on Blake and the in- 
dustrial revolution. Evening com- 
pensation: dinner with Beckett scho- 
lar and other Canberra visitor at 
Brisbane's sumptuous Greek centre. 
Ouzo and reisina provoke convivial- 
ity, the standard academic interna- 
tional gossip (“so-and-so was very 
lucky to get the chair at X, just in 
time”). Sudden abyss: Don learns of 
former teacher battered to death, 
unsolved murder. England, oh some- 
body’s England. 


Thursday 


Monday 


Brisbane airport. Visitor from Can- 
berra arrives at decent pin hour: 
university factotum cheerfully chauf- 
feurs. Sunnier don reflects on 
.id vantages of Australia. Cuts, yes. 
but nut quite, yet, the' Westminster 
ripper's butchery. More elegant 
metaphors, anyway: salami tactics, 
"razor gang”. We still have phones, 
cun make photocopies (within the 
new copyright law), order the occa- 
sional library book. At Griffith 
(especially favoured) we can even gu 
to conferences, apply for research 
assistants, invite visitors. Not many 
places in 1981, muses contented or 
complacent don, could mount this 
week’s lumps of delight. Mood con- 
tinues during witly reading by dap- 
per, distinguished Australian play- 
wriglit-in-residencc, courtesy of Au- 
stralian literature council. The best 
man I've ever shared u partition 
with. 


It's hotting up: two visitors arrive 
am from Melbourne. Innocent Pom 
don learns that Visitor A and Visi- 
tor B are, er. not the best of friends. 
Carr in Etonian diplomacy required, 
wins day: Visitor A gives splendid 
lunchtime seminar criticizing Althus- 
ser’s Marx (a rara avis who reads 
German [Feuerbach and Hegel ns 
■well as Mnrx|. understands dialectics, 
thinks historically!). Evening spent 
wjth Beckett scholar and American 
friends from Brisbane’s “sister" uni- 
versity - best ham since Rimbaud's 
An Cabaret Vert. 

Friday 

Day of action. AM. Sitzfleisch pays 
monthly homage to misnomered 
“Standing" Committee. PM. Uni- 
fest: open day to woo school-leavers 
to Griffith. Then late afternoon: to 
airport again to welcome delegates 
to “Comparative Literature in Au- 
stralia'' - a weekend conference 
organized by don and fellow-don. 


Tuesday 

Son’s birthday. Drop all as soon as 
possible* to enjoy party, . children, . 
ceremonial un veiling of bike assem- 
bled by kind Beckett scholar, or 
course - remember Kenner and the 
Cartesian bicyclist? If you're good at 
Beckett, you're bound to be good at 
bikes. 

Wednesday 

Another visitor: mercifully, another 
don responsible. Again from Can- 
berra, talking on Brennan (important 
Australian symbolist poet). Don had 

Librarians 

and 

power 


Saturday 


The great Jay. Very good turn-up 
for conference; excellent papers, ex- 
cellent chairing. Superb, indispens- 
able, unobtrusive student help: tap- 
ing sessions, bringing tea. preparing 
barbeque. Evening panel votes to 
establish Comparative Literature 
Association in Australia, don and 
fellow-don to draft constitution. Per 
urchin ad cistra? 

Michael Hollington 

The author is senior lecturer in the 
school of humanities, Griffith Uni- 
versity,- Brisbane, Australia. 


In considering the impact of the re- 
duction in the level of federal and 
state support of higher education, 
one is reminded of the remark of 
C. S. Lewis on rending Byron's Don 
Juan that, “the book gets steadilv 
worse so that no matter how much 
you have read, you have read the 
best nans". Our news also gets 
steadily worse each time the federal 
or stale budget cutters drop another 
1 j shoe. 

I Yet in the United States we are 
learning the politics of support of 
■ higher education, and by grass roots 
; appeals to Congress hnve already 
. prevented things from being much 
worse. In Britain higher education is 
not organized to make such a politi- 
cal response to cuts by the University 
Grants Committee, nor would a 
grass roots appeal to Parliament 
have the same impact. On the other 
.hand, cuts in British higher educa- 
! tion were made unevenly but in re- 
l sponse to a planned defence of qual- 
i ily. We have not yet learned to do 
this and our more political response 
simply spreads the misery more| 
equally. 

In all of this, we in higher educa- 
tion, both public and private, fact 
not only fiscal but also intellectual 
and psychological problems similar in 
many ways so what is being faced 
now in Britain. Like you, our case 
will be less credible and less impor- 
tant if our posture is purely defen- 
sive. either of our own institutions or 
our faculties. 

An examination of the educational 
situation in the State of Michigan 
may serve ns a useful microcosm of 
the situation for the nation as a 
whole. With a population of 8.8 mil- 
lion, compared to 55 million in Bri- 
tain, the higher educational enrol- 
ment head count in Michigan is 

526.900 or roughly the equivalent to 
the 300,000 in British universities 
and 220,000 in colleges and 
polytechnics. Of that enrolment, 

242.900 are in the public four-year 
colleges and universities, 217,700 in 
the two-year public community col- 
leges, and 66,400 in private institu- 
tions, mainly colleges. Annual tui- 
tion and fees for these institutions 
average SI, 249, S624, and $3,594 re- 
spectively. 

The. support for the public institu- 
tions is formula-based, and suffered 
a 4 per ceri( cut in 1980-81. A 12 per 
cent increase was projected for 1981- 
82 but the failure of Michigan’s eco- 
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For better or p'iarSS: 
for steadily 

gstfiMss a!; 


worse 


cent increase was projected for 1981- 
82 but the failure of Michigan’s eco- 
nomy to produce a fourth quarter 
tum-around led to a 4.5 per cent 
budget cut from the increase for the 
Public sector with further cuts in the 
offmg. Public support for the private 
sector scholarship programmes was 
cut m 1980-81 below what had been 
authorized, but authorization ceilings 


aumonzea, out authorization ceilings $3,101 and only $594 for a student in 
werealso removed i„ that year. Tha the private sector If the “tad" nt" 


opportunities at a real bargain for 
the taxpayer. The average annaul tax 
expenditure to support a student in 
2 e .J? ubli ? four ^ ear institutions is 
53,101 and only $594 for a student in 



^ 'o’uike Responsibility 

pBSSjSr. rise's, X MKMj- and should 

Science. Although (he select commit- fety 

MfSteiu: we itSsm 

? i=£?S£= 5 £ 5 r SSri-r 


virtually impossible to stop it in its 
tracks. r 


Now (hat doesn't sound much, but 
actually it. was a real step forward; 


Librarians have also been informa- 
tion officers for decades now, and 
the profession is just coming to 
terms with the difference between 
being passive conservators of books 
and active disseminators of the truth. 
It's a big step and not all librarians, I 
am told, are terribly keen to take it. 
■I am told - in hushed whispers - that 
the Library Association is dominated 
by female children’s librarians rather 
as the NUT is dominated by lady 
primary school teachers - and that 
such folk would rather remain quiet 
curators of books rather than noisy 
hucksters of facts. For all I know this 
may^be so. But I am encouraged by 
fhe fact that the Library Association 
is inching towards a code of conduct 
for information officers. 

For if “Infomiation-officer-lib- 



George Rainsford 

19 per cent increase for 1981-82 was 
not affected by the 4.5 per cent cut 
in the public sector. 

Among the states Michigan is 
clearly unusual in its public support 
of students attending private institu- 
tions. This is so for three reasons. 
First, a convincing long range public 
policy rationale for the benefit of 
that support was made early on by 
the State Board of Education. 
Second, all of private higher educa- 
tion in the stale has come together in 
a single lobbying effort of enormous 
effectiveness. As a result of its suc- 
cess, the private sector has made 
constant and open initiatives to the 
public sector to join forces to en- 
hance the political base for all higher 
education in the growing competition 
with other social programmes and in 
the face of mounting fiscal pressures. 
Unfortunately, there is more strife 
than common cause within the public 
sector and the, lesson of cooperation 
in times of crisis has not been be- 
lieved or accepted. The major public 
universities in the state must accept 
blame for their lack of leadership in 
this area. 

The third reason for the success of 


III me level of federal 17. kL 

,n Michigan? First, by 
mandate Michigan's 
must be balanced by the end 7* 
fiscal year. The 
ion in Michigan's aut^otat 
economy has eroded tax J? 
and Michigan’s support (VR? 
programmes will not be able “2 
inflationary increases in cost, 

Michigan, like Washington, j*.. 
Planning process for edS 
There are only educational <52 
ences or fiscal planning. MoS 
there „ little inclination ffm 
zed planning as is the case i„X 
tain. Indeed there is 
opposition to it from the” 
tionally autonomous public uniu*. 
lies. This opposition lias made pfc 
ping politically and constitutiouaDt 
impossible in the state. Rather ft 
Governor and the Legislature hi, 
simply determined to let the wto 
place govern. 

This has hurt the private seen, 
disproportionately. While coiiind 
state support for students in the #> 
vate sector will help, it is only i 
small proportion of their reran* 
Federal tightening of elipMj 
criteria and increased bomuia 
costs for the Guaranteed Student 
Loan programme will hurl state 
attending high priced insiiiiMi 
predominantly, since loans are it 
key to the self-help proportion o! 
student aid and the major rctourx 
of students attending institutions in 
the private sector. Consequently, (« 
example, students attending a prom 
college like Kalamazoo edrp 
where I am president, haw fowl 
that the unmet need id their a! 
packages has increased from 1200 n 
1980—83 to $1,200 In 1981-82 en 
with the fastest growing line item Id 
the college's expenditure Wpi 
being that for financial aid. 

In the absence of any 
statewide planning or 
together of the public and pd>ie 
sectors, some limited - sums hs 
been achieved in Kalamazoo™ 
important voluntary cooperanoo It- 
tween neighbouring public ud pri- 
vate institutions. Cross-uiswitiouJ 
registration of students and uujn 
appointments and facilities ®- 


savings. The success of this 
tion nas thus provided a model 
planning which lies between a ca- 
nalized imposed plan and too acw 
of the marketplace as means to reg- 
ulate the relations between etfunoo 1 
institutions. 

not want their own inaccuracies anJ 
inefficiencies exposed. 

Q. Why can’t the GovtmwJ 
even reform the Offical SeattaWj 
of which Sec 2 makes it 
anything to anyone without pen®* 

sion. A. Because every time they 

Professor Blunt pops up out o ® 
woodwork, and its seems 


Christopher 

polytechnic cuts or even; ftifufe- Das KabltalA ■ . . ■ ' * Srtkf H? 1 ’’ °J co M«e, keeps a 

on school fees ,tn state schools, which , : Th<?n \ye produced a report about r S& ^ ln . c| ion . between the two. 
^n^i°^ ^ e -i° teSt baUleBrourld ^formation borage and re?rieval in : hlv twl fd 3 °Pveni me nt are hum- 

.-Sffi*?. ? ,r . £ e,ths ‘ P ur ? economic which we shid we wanted kee P stocks of 


- - - ■ - 1 — I.— -w. .miiiuov, II W&IH lift 

days of Norman St John-Sievas., a Rtxorturieridulhm - - ' more plausible, 

proud and independent department; ;As soon as possible the... Govern; ijpil " If 


.diMiubrmatjoij more plausible, 


■ rarians" really want to form a pro- 

—’j , find themsclCes 

t taking decision^ on ' problems at the 
1 centre of the political vortex. 

Q. Why has the British Govem- 
i ment, alone in Europe, done nothing 
about the protection of • computer- 
stored data? A. Because doing some- 
thmg is in the hands of the Home 
Office, who are also responsible for 
l I poHcc* and the police are not 
i having anyone - least of all Sir Nor- 
man Linda p poking (heir noses 

into their computer information. 

• (unless that , anyone happens to be 
an ex-po!iceman in a private inves- 
tigation firm, as Duncan Campbell 
so clearly demonstrated in the New 
statesman last week.) 

■ Q. Why does this Government fol- 
low the example of its Labour prede- 

■ ^ssor and refuse the ordinary citizen 
i he right of access to offical fnfqrma- 

, uon, on lines already established In 
v Scandinavia,’ Canada and the United 
; ‘3tates7 A. Because civil servants do 
!.■■ - ■. -• 


wooaworK, ana ns scan* —--r^ 
able to Parliament to visit 
on whistleblowers, when he g« 
scot-free. , lit ...» 

Now it is a commonp ^ 
on almost every available opjw 
ity that Information is Vo ™*- . ^ 
seems' to make libfanag Fp 
powerful people. Of 
ences I have recently addre«« . 
international librarians, ‘o', r. 
librarians, the Records 
only a minority of the P^rt P. 
seemed particularly ■ n, 9 1 9*5S 
their new role. I hope it s a 
minority. For if we don t 
of information officers w JJ V( 
dicated to the truth, we 
make do with government 
tion officers; and they. 5^ 

will be dedicated to the Ofnd ^ 
rets Act and to the govemn*"‘ 

DHaring said I would 

tion, I shall Indulge .flfi 

couple of sentences. *“ hli 

ment’s new "interim" 

plan - thd polys and coileg^j 

with the I.e.aS, the 

the personnel on thc qg u y 

the DES and iXHA Uqe 

final decisions - is so wm 

with the Select Comm 1 1 . 

and so far from original t bii 

tions to nationalize the P“ L 
the chairman allowwi blms 

warm afterglow when 

And an "interim" can be a 

time in politics. . • 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Why tenure is such a sensitive issue i 


Union view 


c;, - Your leading article ‘The 
Trouble with Tenure , I THES, 
vwher 23) probes a sensitive area 
2S job preservation and the 
wotttiion of freedom. It ignores an 
L of at least equal importance. 
Solving trust in certain elementary 
Kies of public life. What is now 
lathe offing is not primarily a review 
ills tenure system, but its sudden 
lateral and retroactive termination 
hi some people. Those who are 
iitottd will in many cases have 
tosdihdr entire choice of life on 
tfmi/srfDsl arrangements which civil- 
cd societies are normally assumed 
3^ relied upon not to violate. This, 
utattYer the real or nominal inde- 
pefl&nce of the UGC and the indi- 
^iiiial universities, is what the Gov- 
{inMnt is now leaning on them to 
do, wifi all its financial and political 
muscle. We are confronted with the 
modifying spectacle of an adminis- 
iiation professedly dedicated to law 
isd oiuer, deliberately pursuing a 
policy of systematic breach of con- 
[[jeton a matter involving the liveli- 
hoods of individual citizens. Since 
tenure is enshrined in the constitu- 
ent of universities, which are them- 
xlvts the results of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, it appears that an element of 
retrospective legislation is also in 
tffet being contemplated. 

Tenure is not sacrosanct, and at a 
tiw of massive unemployment it is 
opecially proper that it should be 
openly reexamined, both in principle 
lid in its particular features (period 
d! probation, conditions, duration), 
linuy he that the need for tenure 
w longer exists in the same way as 
in fie past, or that its operation 
changing, though tenure is an 
ffitpal feature of universities in the 
fmer major Western democracies, 
'bore economies are not felt to be 
under threat from it or noticeably 
«atar than ours. 

Whahjs to be said at this stage is 
tone has been one of the 
,a,mi originally attracted 
W w manifestly untalented peo- 
I? 10 isreers less lucrative than 
Wn to them outside universi- 
V®* appointed to a university 
2 B often been in the very 
“me of their work to commit their 
■ R to the development of in- 
specialized skills, which 

Radical publishing 

wLl ^!US r i . Christie’s article on 
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fie laf B8 ®35» p .ah or Fontana, or 
fieyS “mversrty presses. What 
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the universities exist to foster, and 
for which (at the particular level of 
advanced or speculative inquiry) 
there is no direct scope outside uni- 
versities. 

Educational programmes and re- 
search projects which sometimes 
tnke years or a lifetime to fulfil 
themselves cannot always be trans- 
planted from their traditional uni- 
versity base, though their ultimate 
value outside the university is the act 
of faith on which the pursuit of 
knowledge is based. Tenure is not. 
in other words, a mere matter of job 
security, though it depends on it. 
Nor is it merely a matter of 
“academic freedom" in the limited 
sense of protection from improper 
political or personal pressures, im- 
portant as this is (and inadequately 
guaranteed by tenure as it may in 
Fact be). 

It is no answer to say, as Dr 
Boyson and others keep repeating, 
that the present difficulties are the 
result of the enormous expansion of 
the university system in the 1960s. 
This is sometimes represented as a 
bonanza for which universities must 
now pay the price. It was in fact an 
exercise strongly promoted by gov- 
ernments of both parties, as Mr Car- 
lisle reminded the House of Com- 
mons before his demise promoted bv 
politicians for electoral advantage, in 
the face (it should be stressed) of 
serious misgivings on the part of many 
academics themselves. 

That arguments such. as these, and 
arguments against them, should be 
scrutinized in the widest and most 
open possible way is necessary and 
right. But the apparent determina- 
tion of the Government to preempt 
any meaningful debate by aggressive- 
ly urging the dishonouring of con- 
tractual agreements, or by seeking to 
force their policy through whatever 
checks and balances may still remain 
in the nature of -its relations with 
universities, seems a new and dis- 
figuring element in the national life. 
Yours faithfully, 

C. J. RAWSON, 

University of Warwick. 

Sir, - I read with astonishment the 
article, “Limit tenure, says Boyson" 
(THES October 16). It is reported 
there that Dr Boyson mentioned 

History of science 

Sir, - The savage and thoughtless 
cuts imposed by this government on 
the university system will have 
serious and long-term implications, 
ranging from tne increased social 
selection of students to a decline in 
Britain's research potential. While 
these and related effects are gaining 
some publicity, one less-acknow- 


edged aspect of the cuts concerns the 
marked differences they appear to be 
having on different fields of study. For 
minority subjects the cuts may be 
catastrophic. 

One case in point is the history of 
science, although similar considera- 
tions apply in other small disciplines. 
This subject is taught in some two 
dozen universities (occupying various 
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institutional niches) by staff number- 
ing between one and naif a dozen. In 
most places the historians of science 
have a reasonably heavy teaching 
load of both undergraduates and 
graduate students. History of scien- 
ce, moreover, is an active and excit- 
ing field in which British scholars are 
highly regarded internationally. 

Tn its tetter of July 1, the UGC 


Teacher training 

Sir, - I am writing to correct some 
facts in the article about teacher 
education in polytechnics in The 
THES of October 16. It was stated 
that at Sheffield; secondary training 
is "contained (sic) to physical educa- 
tion, home economics, maths ana 
sdence”, Implying that this is due to 
poor recruitment. This is an error, 
.'and as far as I know, no attempt was 
made to check with this institution 
about the present situation. In tact, 
89 of our 155 third-year B Ed stu- 
dents are following a secondary 
training, their subjects inoluduig an, 
craft and design; design and craR, 
design and technology; drama, En- 
glish studies; French; geography and 


moves (0 restrict academic tenure in I 
Japan and Korea and recent reduc- 
tions of “tenure" 10 between one 
year for assistant lecturers and six 
years for professors. 

. hi fact, once a teacher is employed 
in a Japanese university, say. as an 
assistant lecturer, he or she can 
choose to remain there uniil retire- 
ment, which is usually ai 60 to 65 in 
national universities. Moreover, the 
academic enjoys an increment of sal- 
ary each year throughout his career; 
no efficiency bar exists. Normally, an 
assistant lecturer is promoted to lec- 
turer almost automatically after one 
year without any substantial review 
of his or her contribution. Promotion 
usually follows after two or three years. 
Promotion to professor depends on 
there being a vacancy in that grade, so 
the period spent as associate professor 
has great variation. 

There might have been some mis- 
interpretation of the word “tenure" 
in exchanges between Dr Boyson 
and his informants. It seems likely 
that “period of tenure" has been 
confused with the average length of 
service in post by Japanese 
academics. Here in Britain tenure 
would Bppear to be already given 
somewhat later than in Japan, effi- 
ciency bars are a real cheat to con- 
tinuous increment of salaries, and 
“moves to restrict tenure” would 
appear to have originated in Black- 


pool, not in Japan. 
Yours sincerely, 
TAKAO FUJIMOTO. 


JOHN SUGDEN, 

Department of Economics, 
University of Manchester 

Sir, - In your leader on ncademic 
tenure (THES, October 23) you 
argue that university teachers would 
be imprudent to seek to secure their 
employment by appeal to whatever 
their legal rights might be. 


This approach you dismiss as an 
“insensitive and legalistic defence". 
Would you take the sunie view of 
any individual or group that sought 
to defend what they believed to be 
their rights in law? Or do you make 
an exception here only for university 
teachers? 

Yours faithfully, 

B. SHAW, 

30 Geoffrey Avenue. Durham. 


expressed its concern to prevent 
minority subjects - it explicitly men- 


implemented is producing thc very 
opposite effect. Initial indications are 
that history of science is being ex- 
pected to take more Ilian its fair 
share of the cuts and one may expect 
from present trends that the subject 
will be reduced to about one-third of 
its present size, but even that is an 
optimistic conjecture. Not only 
would such a cut be the end of the 
academic careers of some highly- 
talented and internationally- 
recognized scholars and lead to the 
loss of Britain’s high esteem in this 
field, but it would also produce a 
considerable limitation on the educa- 
tional , experience of students for 
whom history of sdence has pro- 
vided one or (he few bridges be- 
tween our hopelessly divided Two 
Cultures, the sciences and the arts. 
Yours sincerely, 

DR. G. N. CANTOR, Secretary, 
British Society for the History of 
science 


environmental studies; history; home 
economics; mathematics; physical 
education; religious studies; science; 
sociological studies. A similar num- 
ber of students has entered our first 
ye&f and we do not onvisuge any 
immediate significant change in 
secondary training. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. CARLSON, 

Dean, Faculty of Education, 

Sheffield City Polylecltnic 

Letters for publication should arrive , 
by Tuesday morning. They should 
be as short as possible and written 
on one side of the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them if necessary. . 


Management 

education 

Sir. - The article hy John Hiley on 
management education (“Ton much 
or a good thing", THES, October 
23 1 exemplifies much of the woolly 
and inept thinking which characte- 
rizes institutionalized educational 
provision in the management field. 

The fact is that higher education 
establishments - because of their tra- 
ditional, bureaucratic structures and 
the kind of cautious personalities 
whom they typically recruit - cannot 
react with sufficient speed to the 
rapidly evolving market in manage- 
ment education and training. Short 
courses, and even to a lesser extent 
sessional courses, are sold to clients 
because of the flair and reputation of 
the individuals who run them, and 
not because of the reputation of thc 
institution to which those staff be- 
long. Yet these institutions, operat- 
ing as they do in a relatively mecha- 
nistic framework of administrative 
controls, ennnot attract the entre- 
preneurial spirits who alone can 
achieve credibility and success tor 
ventures in “open" or in-cunipauy 
short course training. Further, the 
system of lifelong job (enure means 
that staff recruited to help satisfy nn 
obvious market requirement at one 
point in time can soon become 
obsolescent if they fail to adapt by 
acquiring new expertize. None of 
these difficulties is experienced by 
the providers of management educa- 
tion in the private sector, so ii is 
scarcely surprising that they are 
more successful. 

Like many others with a similar 
axe to grind, Mr Hiley complains 
that companies, when money is light, 
choose to spend scarce resources on 
meeting short-term training needs in 
stead of paying attention lo the sup 
posed "longer-term educational 
needs of managers." It is almost as if 
Mr Hiley, were he to be given his 
way, would compel organizations to 
become customers of his and other 
similar institutions on the grounds 
that, as with medicine, they ought to 
know what’s good for them. To me 
this sounds dangerously like the 
standpoint of those who advocate 
import controls in order to protect 
the inefficient British manufacturer, 
instead of perceiving the efficient 
foreign manufacturer as a spur to- 
wards improved performance for 
home industry. 

There may be a requirement for 
what Mr Hiley calls a “controlled 
response" to market pressures in 
management education. But until Mr 
Hiley and others spell out precisely 
what they mean by this alarming 
phrase, it would be preferable to 
dismiss his article as a gratuitous, 
negative and defensive exercise in 
special pleading and self-justification 
- especially as il becomes clear that 
he is pressing for more control over 
the provision of management educa- 
tion. In my view, more control will 
mean fewer initiatives and an even 
further fall in the ability of higher 
education lo respond to (or even 
anticipate) these market pressures 
which evidently Mr Hiley regards as 
so deplorable. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. A, JOHNS 

iCromwell House, Cromwell Gardens, 
iMarlow-on-Thames, Bucks. 


Le Quesne report 
Sir, - The statement (THES, October 
23) that “Professor Leslie Le Quesne 
warned (hat the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine was 
in danger' of closing because of a 
major drop in overseas student num- 
bers" is not only completely inaccu- 
rate but contrary lo the underlined 
statement in thc university, press re- 
lease indicating that our student 
numbers have increased. Our intake 
of students was maintained in 1980- 
81, and in 1981-82 our intake of 
full-time students has Increased by 
some 20 per cent over any level in 
the history of the school. This in- 
crease Is .of course in overseas stu- 
dents and despite the high level of 
fees payable. 

C. E. GORDON SMltH, 

Dean, 

London School of Hygiene and Tro- 
pica) Medicine 


Now is the 
time for cool 
heads 

The difficulties and thc struggles in’ 
relation to the tuts ill university ex- 
penditure arc now extending from 
national level into each university 
institution. Local brunches of the 
Association of University Teachers 
arc entering into n difficult period in 
discussions with their institutions ab- 
om the impact of the cuts. Neither 
they nor individual universities are 
helped by the statements being inudu 
by sonic vice chancellors or registrars 
or chairmen of key university com- 
mittees about the prognostications of 
the university itself. 

AUT headquarters' officials and 
executive members hove visited ev- 
ery institution in the United King- 
dom in the past month, and while 
some vice chancellors are acting in a 
cool -headed, rational way, there are 
some who seem to have become 
panic-stricken, to put it at its kind- 
est. Proposals have been put for- 
ward for redundancies on the most 
specious of grounds, ll is being said 
that if say. .v members of staff arc 
not sacked this year !U or 211 per 
cent more staff will have lo go next 
year. This is not ti convincing argu- 
ment either on merit or to convince 
people that they should join the dote 
queue. One member succinctly threw 
the argument back to his vice chan- 
cellor by asking: “If a gunman broke 
into a committee room of the uni- 
versity and said that you’ve got the 
choice of having eight people shot 


immediately or no one being shot 
now but Hi may be shot next year - 
what choice would people make?" 


Then horrendous figures are put 
forward about Forecast deficits. 
While we know that some institu- 
tions face a horrendous situation 
there are others where, if the books 
arc examined properly, one finds 
that the deficits forecast represent 
nothing like the true picture. We 
suspect one of two things. 

Either the institution wishes to 
justify a big bid on the UGC's £20m 
compensation fund, or the deficits are 
being exaggerated to justify actions to 
sack stafL 

AUT is now using chartered 
accountants to ascertain whether or 
not what is being said is true, and 
will not hesitate to publish its version 
of the financial slate of institutions 
which are trying to benefit from the 
£20m fund at ine expense of other 
institutions which are running into 
real financial difficulties. 

Then we are facing statements 
such as “Every day that we fail to 
get rid of staff is costing this institu- 
tion £r". Statements like this are of 
course meaningless because even 
where there is financial expansion 
the mere fact that staff are employed 
does cosi the institution money and 
there is a constant drain on universi- 
ty resources until they are replen- 
ished by recurrent grant payments 
or student fee income. 

It is a pity that many universities 
have not taken advantage of the con- 
sultation processes that have been 
offered by the UGC. Vice chancel- 
lors were told that between the time 
the letters of allocation of recurrent 


J rant were issued, ie last July, and 
anuary 1982, the UGC was open to 
receive representations and discuss 
the situation witli any institution 
which desired to do so. What is 
disturbing is that so many institutions 
have set up working parties which 
have evolved plans based on 
inadequate information before 
thorough-going talks with the UGC 
httve taken place. 

AUl'teels that it’s about lime vice 
chancellors and others in leading 

E ositions in universities calm down 
efare thinking of throwing large 
sections or their institutions over the 
precipice. What has happened in re- 
cent weeks in some institutions is 
just not worthy of the high standards 
of rational thought that we all 
attempt to set ourselves in the field 
of higher education. 


Laurie Sapper 

The author is general secretary of the 
Association of University Teachers. 







